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y^^HRlST  came  not  to  revolutionize,  but  to  ennoble 

and  to  sanctify.  He  came  to  reveal  that  the 

Eternal  was  not  the  Future,  but  only  the  Unseen  ;  that 

Eternity  was  no  ocean  whither  men  were  swept  by  the 

river  of  Time,  but  was  around  them  now,  and  that 

their  lives  were  only  real  in  so  far  as  they  felt  its  reality 

and  its  presence.  He  came  to  teach  that  God  was  no 

dim  abstraction,  infinitely  separated  from  them  in  the 

far-off  blue,  but  that  He  was  the  Father  in  whom  they 

lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being ;  and  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  which  He  loved  was  not  ritual  and  sacrifice,-  not 

pompous  scrupulosity  and  censorious  orthodoxy,  but 

mercy  and  justice,  humility  and  love.  He  came,  not  to 

hush  the  natural  music  of  men’s  lives,  not  to  fill  it  with 

storm  and  agitation,  but  to  retune  every  silver  chord  in 

that  “harp  of  a  thousand  strings,”  and  to  make  it  echo 

with  the  harmonies  of  heaven. 

Dean  Farrar. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


Next  Monday  at  the  hour  of  noon  the  Senate 
will  be  called  to  order,  and  after  prayer  by  the 
chaplain,  and  reading  of  the  Minutes,  will  pro 
ceed  immediately  to  the  grave  matter  in  hand— 
to  vote  on  the  treaty  with  Spain.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be,  not  only  ratified,  but  by 
a  large  majority,  inasmuch  aa  our  Conatituiton 
preacribea  that  in  a  matter  of  aucb  “pith  and 
moment”  a  mere  majority  ia  not  enough:  it 
must  have  a  vote  of  two  thirds.  If,  therefore, 
there  be  ao  much  aa  one  third  opposed,  this 
minority  of  the  whole  bcdycan  defeat  the  action 
of  our  government,  and  throw  ua  back  where  we 
were  aix  months  ago  I 

For,  if  it  is  not  affirmed,  where  are  we  in  our 
relations  with  Spain  ?  Asa  Southern  congreea- 
man  once  asked  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  “Where  are  we  at  f"  Are  we 
at  peace  with  Spain,  or  still  at  war  T  To  be  sure 
the  fighting  ended  months  ago,  but  until  there 
is  a  treaty  between  the  two  powers  it  may  break 
out  again.  Our  government  has  done  its  beet 
to  settle  it  by  sending  commissioners  to  Paris 
to  meet  commissioners  from  Spain,  and  they 
have  discussed  it  for  months  to  the  minutest 
point  till  they  came  to  an  agreement.  Of  course 
the  result  was  not  exictly  what  either  side  wanted. 
Such  an  agreement  never  is.  A  treaty  between 
two  powers  that  have  been  at  war  must  be  on  the 
good  old  rule  of  “give  and  take,”  each  side 
yielding  in  some  points,  and  so  little  by  little 
coming  to  a  position  mid-way  between  the  two, 
and  there  they  rest  1 

Now,  suppose  that,  after  all  this  labor  and 
toil,  our  Senate  should  reject  what  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  agreed  upon,  we  aek  again.  Where 
are  we  f  Our  government  is  “hung  up,”  like 
Mahomet’s  coffin,  between  heaven  and  earth. 
If  the  treaty  be  torn  up  by  our  own  raeh  hands, 
shall  our  commissioners  be  sent  acrosi  the  ocean 
again,  to  argue  with  the  Spanish  dons  all 
through  the  coming  spring,  meanwhile  keeping 
our  armies  in  the  field,  and  our  ships  of  war 
on  the  eea  ? 

No:  no:  no  I  What  is  done  cannot  be  uc  done, 
and  it  is  better  that  what  remains  be  done 
quickly,  that  the  people  of  our  country  shall  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  war  is  over,  not  to  be  re¬ 
opened,  and  that  they  are  free  to  enter  into  the 
boundless  future  which  peace  opens  before  us. 

We  confess  that  we  have  a  good  deal  of  pity 
for  Spain,  that  she  should  be  compelled  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  her  defeat,  but  her  wounds  will  be 
somewhat  healed  by  the  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
(a  hundred  millions  ot  pesetas)  that  will  soothe 
the  Borenets  of  her  wounds  oa  the  field  of  battle. 

Cuba  will  not  have  indeed  the  foreign  air  that 
made  it  so  attractive  to  our  Republican  visitors. 
It  is  already  changed  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  army  which  so  long  held  poseeseion.  The 
Spanish  officer  was  a  picturesque  figure  in  the 


streets  of  Havana,  when  he  was  in  full  dress, 
with  his  soldier’s  cap  and  hie  sword  dangling  by 
bis  side.  But  if  all  this  pageantry  is  gone,  he 
has  left  the  land  behind :  and  the  negroes  on 
the  p'antations  may  take  up  the  refrain  of  our 
emancipated  slaves  after  the  war: 

“  Old  massa  on  his  trabbels  gone, 

He  leave  de  land  behind; 

De  Lord’s  breath  blow  him  furder  on. 

Like  cornstock  in  de  wind. 

yam  will  grow;  de  cotton  blow; 

We’ll  hab  de  rice  and  corn. 

Oh,  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn.” 


In  these  days  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  the  few,  leaving  bard  conditions  to  the  toil¬ 
ing  millions,  we  hear  much  of  “the  almighty 
dollar,  ”  as  if  it  were  an  idol  before  which  we 
must  fall  down  and  worship.  The  ostentatious 
display  of  some  is  in  odious  contrast  with  the 
modesty  of  a  fsw,  to  whom  God  has  given 
abundance,  but  who  hold  it,  not  as  theirs  by  an 
absolute  right,  but  as  given*  by  One  who  is  the 
Father  of  us  all,  and  to  be  used  for  the  relief  of 
poverty,  and  to  socooth  the  rugged  path  of  those 
who  have  a  hard  burden  to  carry  through  this 
poor  world  of  ours. 


The  poseesiore  of  property,  if  they  are  wise, 
do  not  throw  it  away  upon  idlers  and  beggars, 
but  aim  “to  help  others  to  help  themselves,  ”  an 
object  which  is  best  accomplished  by  “institu¬ 
tions”  which  do  not  die  when  the  givers  die, 
but  live  on  from  generation  to  generation. 


An  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  telegram  from  San  Francisco,  dated  Jan¬ 
uary  :30th:  A  review  of  the  work  of  Mrs.  Jane  L. 
Stanford  aa  executrix  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Leland  Stanford,  shows  that  she  handled  prop¬ 
erty  valued  at  nearly  twenty  five  millions  of 
dollars,  to  be  exact,  $24,869,245.  The  fees  and 
percentages  to  which  sbe  was  legally  entitled 
amounted  to  $357,768,  but  she  waived  all  claims 
for  her  services.  Sbe  paid  her  attorneys  $60,000 
for  their  services,  and  allowed  them  $7,000  for 
expecses.  Acd  the  best  of  all,  which  ia  not 
mentioned  in  the  dispatch  is  that  the  bulk  of 
that  great  fortune  goes  to  the  great  University 
which  bears  her  huiband’s  name. 


Thie  noble  uee  of  a  great  fortune  recalls  other 
good  things  that  have  come  out  of  other  great 
fortunes  that  were  created  by  the  men  who 
founded  ao  empire  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  was  cot  till  after  the  war  with  Mexico  that 
we  got  possession  of  California,  and  begun  to 
turn  our  faces  toward  the  setting  sun.  But  even 
then  it  was  far,  far  away,  below  the  horison.  A 
man  who  bad  crossed  the  continent  was  a  man 
whom  you  turned  to  look  at  in  a  crowd,  for  he 
was  something  of  a  hero,  as  he  had  to  run  great 
dangers  from  the  Indians,  who  mounted  on  their 
swift  horses,  raced  at  tbe  side  of  the  overland 
coaches,  and  brought  down  many  a  white  man 
whose  bones  were  left  to  bleach  on  the  desert. 
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When  H9race  Qreeley  made  the  trip,  be  came 
back  a  bero  aad  attracted  more  attention  than 
ever  before,  when  be  abuffled  up  and  down 
Broadway,  with  bia  eloncbed  bat  on  bie  bead 
and  bia  pantaloona  turned  up  above  bia  kneea. 

Then  there  waa  a  party  in  wbicb  were  Scbuyler 
Oolfaz,  afterwards  Vice  President;  Samuel 
Bowlea,  of  tbe  Springfield  Republican ;  and  my 
old  friend  and  claaa  mate  in  Williams  College, 
William  Broea  They  were  ail  notable  men,  and 
Ben  Halliday  gave  them  bia  beet  teams,  to  go 
on  a  jump  across  tbe  plains  I  How  they  did 
fly  1  Of  course  they  were  lionised  on  tbe  Pacific 
coast,  and  when  they  came  back,  they  were 
apostles  of  a  railroad  across  tbe  continent  1  Bross 
went  up  and  down  in  tbe  land,  preaching  the 
Qospel  of  thus  binding  together  the  East  and 
the  West.  1  remember  beating  him  make  a 
pitiful  appeal  for  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderiiess, 
who  were  cut  off  from  any  communion  with  the 
kindred  they  bad  left  behind. 

But  bis  appeal  would  have  been  in  vain  but 
for  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  some  big  beads 
and  strong  wills  on  that  far  distant  coast.  There 
were  three  men,  tbe  late  Governor  Stanford,  as 
leader.  Mr.  Crocker  as  a  good  supporter,  aad 
Mr.  Collie  Huntington,  who  is  a  steam  engine 
to  put  through  any  great  enterprise  which  be 
undertakes.  And  so  it  was  that  after  years  of 
labor,  knocking  at  the  doors  of  Congress,  and 
subsidizing  all  possible  means,  the  work  was 
done,  a  work  that  can  never  be  undone — but 
which  will  remain  forever,  binding  the  East 
and  thj  West,  tbe  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

If  great  fortunes  were  amassed  who  would  be¬ 
grudge  the  posseesion  of  wealth  that  is  spent  for 
tbe  public  good  T 

Now  that  tbe  last  rc-giment  of  Spanish  soldiers 
has  sailed  for  Spain,  it  i  i  not  surprising  that 
there  should  be  an  influx  of  Americans  into  Cuba. 
American  oflScers  are  met  in  all  the  streets  of 
Havana,  while  large  bodies  of  troops  are  near 
the  city  to  preserve  order.  Of  course  there  are 
many  speculators  with  all  sorts  of  schemes,  some 
of  which  may  be  chimerical,  while  others  will 
be  greatly  for  the  public  benefit. 

Among  others  who  have  appeared  is  tbe  Hon. 
Hannis  Taylor,  who  was  the  American  Minister 
to  Spain  preceding  General  Woodford,  and  saw 
tbe  danger  coming,  and  wrote  several  articles  in 
the  North  American  Review,  in  which  he  antici* 
pated  the  very  crisis  which  followed  so  soon. 
Hd  was  criticised  for  expressing  himself  so 
freely,  but  it  would  have  been  well  if  Spain  bad 
taken  warning  in  time.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  one  who  took  up  tbe  cause  of  Ouba  then 
should  have  a  very  warm  reception  now.  A  dee 
patch  from  Havana  to  The  World  of  this  city, 
says: 

“Hannis  Taylor,  formerly  American  Minister  to 
Spain,  is  the  first  unofficial  person  to  be  oflficially 
visited  by  Havana’s  new  city  authorities,  and 
the  first  American  to  be  formally  given  the 
freedom  of  the  city. 

“A  delegation  headed  by  the  President  of  tbe 
Ouban  Assembly  aod  the  Mayor  of  Havana  called 
upon  him  at  the  Hotel  inglaterra,  and  expressed,  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  fellows,  tbe  warm¬ 
est  appreciation  of  his  services  at  tbe  most 
critical  period  of  the  Ouban  struggle  for  liberty. 
Mayor  Lacoste  extended  to  him  the  freedom  of 
the  city. 

“Mr.  Taylor  thanked  them  for  tbe  unexpected 
honor  and  said  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  Cubans 
and  Americans  working  together,  animated  by 
a  common  purpose  to  obliterate  the  effects  of  war 
by  prompt  establishing  of  peace,  law  and  order. 

“The  sp  rit  of  confidence  and  mutual  respect 
everywhere  mtnifest, “  he  said,  “is  tbe  beet  of 
all  harbingers  for  the  future.  The  wise  conduct 
of  the  American  offisers  now  administering  the 
government  here  is  an  honor  not  only  to  them 
selves  but  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.” 


WOULD  YOU  BECOME  A  CHBISTIAN  I 
By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  plain  and  affectionate 
words  to  those  who  are  agitating  tbe  vital  ques¬ 
tions — “Ought  I  to  become  a  Obristian  f  and  if 
BO,  Haw  shall  1  become  one  T”  Yes,  you  ought 
to  be  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  three 
good  reasons.  It  is  your  duty,  for  God  both  in¬ 
vitee  and  commands  you.  It  is  for  your  inter 
eat;  if  you  choose  Jesus  Christ  as  your  Saviour 
and  guide,  you  will  be  better,  stronger,  happier 
and  more  useful  in  this  w>  rid.  You  will  secure 
the  salvation  of  your  immortal  soul.  Whether 
you  become  a  Christian  or  not,  depends  upon 
your  own  choice ;  no  one  else  can  decide  for  you. 

A  loving  God  stys  to  you  in  Hie  Word,  “I 
set  before  you  life  and  death;  choose  life." 
When  Christ  said  to  James  and  John  “follow 
Me,”  He  talked  to  them  as  rational  beings;  for 
if  they  could  not  follow  Him,  why  did  He  ask 
them  ?  You  have  tbe  power  of  choice ;  choose 
life  !  By  that  express. ve  word  in  the  Bible  is 
meant — tbe  favor  of  God,  the  pardoa  of  your 
sms,  the  sustaining  strength  to  do  right;  it  is 
the  union  of  your  heart  with  Jesus  in  this  world, 
and  an  unending  heaven  beyond  the  grave. 
“Death”  is  tbe  absence  of  all  these ;  it  means  tbe 
dominion  of  sin  in  this  life,  and  the  punishment 
of  sin  in  the  world  to  come. 

But  you  may  say,  “I  am  not  choosing  death; 
it  is  inconceivable  that  any  sane  person  should 
deliberately  decide  to  be  eternally  wretched, 
when  he  or  she  might  be  eternally  happy.  ”  I 
admit  that  people  do  not  usually  set  success  and 
happiness  oa  the  one  hand,  and  ruin  on  tbe 
other  hand,  and  then  wilfully  choose  to  be 
ruined.  No  man  voluntarily  chooses  the  disease, 
disgrace  and  horrors  of  drunkeoneee.  Yet  thou¬ 
sands  do  choose  to  tamper  with  the  seductive  in¬ 
toxicating  glass,  sod  their  own  free  choice 
brings  them  to  the  drunkard's  self-damnation. 
In  like  manner,  my  friend,  when  you  decide  to 
refuse  that  loving  Saviour  who  is  even  now 
knocking  at  the  door  of  your  heart,  you  choose 
to  risk  tbe  consequences.  When  you  choose  to 
continue  on  in  sin,  to  follow  the  devices  and 
desires  of  an  unconverted  heart  and  to  refuse  to 
be  all  that  Christ  would  make  you,  you  are 
deliberately  choosing  eternal  death;  for  you 
choose  tbe  path  that  leads  to  death. 

You  are  not  and  you  cannot  be  in  a  position  of 
neutrality.  Not  to  accept  Jesos  Christ  is  to  re¬ 
ject  Jesus  Christ,  and  tbuj  throw  away  all  tbe 
infinite  advantages  and  blessings  which  He  offers 
you.  Instead  of  asking  yourself  the  question, 
“Ought  I  to  become  a  Christian  f”  you  bad  bet¬ 
ter  face  tbe  other  question,  “Have  I  refused  to 
be  a  Christian  f”  It  is  no  unkindness  to  say 
to  you  that  tbe  only  effectual  hindrance  to  your 
becoming  a  Obristian  and  securing  eternal  life 
is  your  own  sins.  Until  you  break  off  from 
them,  you  cannot  lay  bold  on  Christ  by  faith, 
and  come  into  heart  union  with  Him,  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  His  commandments.  No  man  can 
Bsrte  two  masters;  you  cannot  go  in  two  opposite 
directions  at  the  same  time.  E^ery  day  }OU 
spend  away  from  Christ  is  a  lost  day.  The 
longer  you  live  as  you  are,  the  harder  will  it  be 
to  become  a  strong  and  happy  and  useful  fol¬ 
lower  of  Jesus.  Your  habits  of  thought  and 
action  will  become  the  more  deeply  rooted.  You 
will  have  just  so  many  more  weeds  to  pull  up; 
sin  is  terribly  self- propagating. 

Some  persons  may  tell  you  that  it  is  a  very 
easy  thing  to  become  a  Christian— as  easy  as 
lifting  your  band.  Yes;  it  is  an  infinitely  easy 
thing  for  tbe  omnipotent  Spirit  of  God  to  renew 
your  heart  in  answer  to  honest  prayer ;  and  it 
will  be  a  very  simple  and  possible  thing  for  you 
to  become  a  Christian  if  you  are  willing  to  cut 
looes  from  your  old  sinful  self,  and  to  fasten 
your  heart  hold  on  tbe  Divine  Redeemer,  Do 
not  ask  for  any  easier  salvation  than  that;  it 
will  not  be  worth  the  having  if  it  does  not  bring 
you  a  new  character,  and  a  new  style  of  daily 


conduct.  Thorough  weed-pulling  and  thorough 
ploughing  are  essential  to  a  good  crop.  “Some 
people,”  said  qusint  Scotch  Rutherford,  “want 
to  have  Christ  for  about  nothing,  and  never 
have  had  a  sick  night  over  their  own  sins.  This 
maketh  loose  work.”  It  is  just  such  loose  work 
that  produces  the  half  converted  Christians;  and 
it  takes  a  great  many  half  Christians  to  make  a 
single  whole  one.  The  gate  into  the  path  of 
purity  and  peace  and  power  is  too  narrow  for 
you  to  smuggle  in  a  whole  back  load  of  sins, 
even  if  conscience  would  let  you  attempt  it. 

Repentance  and  cutting  loose  from  tbe  dominion 
of  sin  must  be  attended  with  a  cleaving  to  Jesus 
Christ.  A  single  contact  of  the  soul  with  Christ 
has  made  many  an  one  a  Christian.  The  first 
honest  approach  to  Him— the  first  sincere  prayer 
for  pardon — tbe  fiist  act  to  obey  aod  please  Him 
—these  have  been  like  the  touch  of  that  woman 
who  had  tbe  long  malady;  they  have  brought 
tbe  blessing.  A  man  who  had  shamefully 
wronged  a  neighbor  was  brought  under  convic¬ 
tion  of  sin,  and  could  find  no  peace  Attending 
a  religious  eerivee  where  he  espied  his  neighbor, 
he  called  him  out  into  the  vestibule  and  begged 
his  pardon  for  the  wrong  committed.  That  was 
the  beginning  with  him  of  a  Christian  life. 
Conversion  is  tbe  act  of  turning  to  Jesus  as  the 
only  Saviour— tbe  Saviour  who  died  to  redeem 
you.  As  soon  as  you  begin  to  trust  Him,  and 
to  obey  Him  tbe  healing  comes.  You  must  un¬ 
derstand  that  faith  is  a  transaction— \i  is  tbe 
contact  of  a  person  with  a  Divine  Person,  of  a 
weak,  sinful,  penitent  soul  with  an  all-sufficient 
Rsdeemer.  You  need  to  be  shut  up  to  this 
tremendous  truth— either  Jesus  Christ  must  save 
me,  or  I  am  lost  1 

Attendance  upon  church  services,  Bible-read- 
ing,  or  tbe  best  of  sermons,  or  an  inquirer’s 
meeting,  or  prayer,  or  any  other  good  thing  will 
be  useless  if  you  attempt  to  put  them  in  the 
place  of  a  personal  grasp  on  Jesus  Chris\  Faith 
is  indispensable,  just  as  a  bucket  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  if  you  wish  to  draw  up  water  from  a  deep 
well;  but  it  is  the  water  that  you  are  after. 

True  faith  puts  your  soul  into  living  contact 
with  the  loving  Son  of  God.  A  touch  is  enough 
to  begin  with ;  it  must  be  followed  by  a  strong 
and  constant  cleaving.  The  graft  that  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  cleft  bough  of  an  apple  tree  must 
become  united  to  the  tree  before  it  yields  fruit. 
Abiding  in  Christ,  and  only  through  that  abid¬ 
ing  will  you  be  a  vigorous,  fruitful,  and  joyful 
Christian.  And  if  you  become  such  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  your  wonder  and  your  sorrow  will  be  that 
you  never  became  one  before.  Men  have  lived 
to  regret  almost  every  conceivable  step;  but  I 
never  heard  of  a  person  who  repented  of  loving, 
obeying  and  serving  the  Lard  Jesus  Christ. 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE. 

The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colbges  was  observed 
at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Thursday,  January 
26tb.  Tbe  various  class  organizations  held  ebor 
prayer  meetings  in  the  morning. 

Professor  C.  S.  Beardslee  from  Hartford  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  conducted  the  noon  service  in 
tbe  College  Chapel.  The  subject  of  his  address 
was  “The  gentleness  and  strength  of  Christ.” 

In  the  afternoon  the  Young  Women's  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  of  the  college  held  a  epacial  ser¬ 
vice.  Messages  from  the  different  colleges  were 
read.  Among  those  represented  were  Wellesley, 
Radcliffe,  Barnard,  Hartford  and  Theological 
8  minary.  Miss  Grace  Burroughs  Mount 
Holyoke,  1896,  now  of  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  in  her  brief  talk  referred  to  the 
aesthetic  elements  in  the  religion  of  women, 
sounding  a  note  of  warning  against  its  being 
carried  to  excess  Miss  Martha  Taylor,  Mount 
Holyoke,  1897,  spoke  lor  the  Springfield  Bible 
Normal  College. 

The  entire  week  was  observed  as  a  Week  of 
Prayer,  half  hour  meetings  being  held  each  day 
in  the  Assembly  Hall.  Miss  Sara  Carson,  field 
worker  of  the  Young  Women’s  Settlement,  New 
York,  addressed  the  first  three  meetings.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stebbics  were  present  at  chapel  one 
morning.  L. 
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AVBUKN  THEOLVUICAL  SEHINART. 

The  Mid-Winter  Conference. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary  has  been  greatly 
blessed  through  its  observance  of  the  “Day  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges.”  For  the  past  few  years  it 
has  been  the  custom  at  this  institution  to  hold  a 
Conference  at  this  time  for  the  discuesion  of 
Borne  one  or  more  important  topics,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  spirituality  of  the  churches 
and  colleges.  A  general  subject  is  chosen  for 
the  entire  conference  and  the  addreeses  by 
specially  invited  speakers,  the  prayers  and 
discussions  centre  about  this  main  theme. 
This  year  the  great  topic  of  the  conference  was 
“Prayer.”  The  sessions  began  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  January  25th,  and  were  concluded 
on  the  following  evening.  President  Henry  M 
Booth,  presided  at^the  opening  service,  assieted 
by  Dr.  James  S.  Riggs,  aleo  of  the  Faculty, 
The  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Robinson,  D.D  ,  of  Scranton, 
his  subject,  “  The  Prayer  of  Interceesion.  ”  Dr. 
Robinson  dwelt  especially  on  the  offering  of  in¬ 
tercessory  prayer.  The  minister  of  the  Uospel 
should  never  forget  that  he  is  by  his  very  offic?, 
an  intercessor  before  God  for  his  people.  Inter¬ 
cessory  prayer  must  be  in  the  spirit  of  disinter¬ 
estedness  and  etire  absence  of  self-seeking,  if  it 
is  to  bring  about  great  results.  The  palhetjc 
prayer  of  Moses  for  the  people  of  Jsrad;  that 
of  the  early  Christian  Church  for  Peter;  and 
the  prayer  of  our  Lord  Himself  for  His  disciples 
were  cited  as  examples  of  the  fervent,  effectual 
petition.  Great  will  be  the  results  when  our 
ministry  fully  awaken  to  duty  and  privilege 
herein,  and  offer  the  prayer  of  intercession. 

The  exercises  of  Thursday  morning  began  at 
nine  o’clock  with  a  devotional  half  hour  of  song 
and  prayer,  led  by  Professors  Timothy  G 
Darling  and  Edward  W.  Miller.  The  first  ad¬ 
dress  was  given  by  Rev.  James  F.  Riggs,  D.D., 
of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  whose  topic  was, 
“The  Prayer-Life  of  Christ.”  Dr.  Riggs  held 
bimeelf  to  the  consideiation  of  The  Prayer-life 
of  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  and  Intercessor.  The 
word  “Prayer”  when  applied  to  Christ  must  be 
used  in  a  higher  sense  than  it  commonly  signi 
fies.  The  prayers  of  Christ  included  no  confes 
sion  of  sin,  no  desire  for  repentance,  as  with 
man.  They  meant  communion  with  the  Father, 
a  return  to  and  contemplatont  of  the  glorious 
state  which  He  bad  with  God  before  the  creation 
— a  relation,  however,  which  bad  never  been 
broken  off  or  disturbed.  Christ  was  not  a 
crushed,  broken  man,  but  the  happiest  man 
that  ever  trod  this  world  because  of  His  sympa¬ 
thy,  His  oneness  with  God,  which  gave  Him  the 
consciousness,  tbe  certainty  of  victory.  Christ’s 
divine  nature  was  predominant.  He  was  not 
compelled  to  pray  so  to  speak,  but  H?  sought 
anew  and  spontaneouely  to  realize  in  its  fulnees 
that  absolute  divine  sympathy  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  Him  and  the  Father.  Christ  gave  ex¬ 
pression  not  only  to  general  petitions  as  in  tbe 
Lord’s  Prayer,  but  also  to  particular  petitions 
for  individual  needs,  as  shown  in  His  assurance 
to  Peter,  “I  have  prayed  for  thee.”  Christ,  as 
our  intercessor,  is  tbe  indissoluble  bond  between 
us  and  God.  Through  the  affluence  of  divine 
grace  ministered  by  Christ  as  intercessor,  our 
own  prayers  avail  much.  Rising  above  reiter¬ 
ated  confission  and  petition  for  individual  ob 
jects  let  us  also  aspire  after  that  communion 
with  God  which  will  give  us  the  absolute  trust 
and  calm  of  Christ. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  MrKittrick  of  Buffalo 
was  to  have  given  the  second  address  of  tbe 
morning,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  In  his  place 
the  Rev.  Reuben  Burton  of  the  Delaware  Street 
Baptist  Church,  Syracuse,  spoke  on  the  “Devo 
tional  Hour  of  the  Ministry.”  A  time  and  place 
least  subject  to  interruption  should  be  choeen. 
The  Bible  should  be  the  minister’s  sole  com¬ 


panion.  Here  we  shall  gain  tbe  most  definite 
knowledge  of  God  and  tbe  clearest  conception  of 
truth.  Knowledge  of  self,  and  victories  over 
self  will  here  be  won  as  we  come  in  contact  with 
the  Source  of  all  power.  Mr.  Burton  drew  from 
personal  experience  in  illustration  of  hisjprofita- 
ble  discourse. 

After  each  of  the  addresses,  an  opportunity 
was  given  for  questions,  and  it  was  availed  of 
by  members  of  tbe  Faculty,  students,  and  at 
tendants  more  at  large.  In  this  way  many  addi 
tional  practical  and  helpful  suggestions  were 
brought  out. 

At  two  o’clock  of  Thursday,  an  informal  recep 
tion  was  tendered  the  speakers  and  visitors,  in 
Morgan  Hall.  The  students  eepecially  enjoyed 
th's  opportunity  of  meeting  ihe  speal’ers  per 
sonally. 

The  exercises  of  the  afternoon  began  at  2.30, 
Professor  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  D. D. ,  presiding,  and 
offering  a  few  remarks.  The  entire  thought  of 
tbe  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  Colleges,  it 
being  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges.  The  re 
ports  from  many  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
were  given.  R.  H.  Nichols  of  Yale,  1891,  ipeak- 
irg  for  the  colleges  of  tbe  East  told  of  tbe  relig¬ 
ious  work  carried  on  in  Amberet,  Brown,  the  | 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  New  York 
University,  Princeton,  Will  ams,  and  Yale.  Tbe 
general  work  common  to  all  was  summarized  and 
particular  mention  made  of  important  features, 
such  as  the  special  missionary  activity  at 
Amherst,  the  movement  for  a  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  building  at  Williams,  tbe 
Ya'e  mission  and  the  Layman’s  Conference  at 
Princeton. 

L.  F.  Ostrander  of  Hamilton,  1894,  represented 
the  colleges  of  New  York  and  Eastern  Pennsyl 
vania  including,  among  others,  Cornell,  Ham'l 
too,  R'chester,  Syracuse  and  Ui  ion.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  Bible  classes  held  at  the  fraternity  house i 
and  the  support  of  a  college  settlement  in  New 
Yrrk  City  by  the  young  ladies  were  the  spscial 
features  of  Syracuse. 

A.  B.  Hallock  of  Wabash,  1893,  spoke  for  the 
colleges  of  the  Middle  West,  including  Marietta, 
M'chigan  University,  and  Wabash.  The  influ 
ence  of  the  Geneva  conference  was  noticeable  in 
tbe  institutions  of  this  section.  T.  M.  McBride 
of  Park  College,  1891,  represented  the  West 
where  compulsory  attendance  upon  religious 
services  and  tbe  place  in  the  curriculum  of  Bib¬ 
lical  studies  are  the  main  features.  J.  H. 
Wall  ice  of  Manitoba,  1897,  spoke  for  Canada, 

L  A.  Tchorigian  for  Robert  College,  Constanti- 
n''ple  Mr.  F.  Mateunaga  closed  with  a  spirited 
talk  on  the  work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  in  the  colleges  of  Japan  where  tbe 
work  was  started  two  years  ago  by  John  R.  Mott. 

In  about  all  of  these  colleges  Bible  classes, 
classes  for  the  study  of  missions,  class  prayer 
mretings  and  general  meetings  are  held.  Some 
support  missionaries.  The  average  of  profeaaing 
Christians  was  about  sixty  per  cent. 

The  address  of  the  afternoon  was  given  by 
Professor  William  R.  Terrett  of  Hamilton  Col 
lege,  on  “Phases  of  Religious  Life  and  Work  in 
the  Colleges.”  Professor  Terrett  spoke  of  the 
gradual  abindonment  in  our  colleges  and  univer 
sities  of  the  effort  to  control  the  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  cocdition  of  the  students  by  means  of 
authority.  We  cannot  compel  men  to  be  good. 
The  principle  of  voluntaryism  is  being  rapidly 
substituted  for  that  of  compulsion.  Liberty  and 
friendship  are  to  be  the  forces  which  will  act 
most  strorgly,  and  they  will  accomplish  great 
results  To  meet  this  change  of  attitude  a 
greater  and  franker  expression  of  character  on 
the  part  of  the  pro'essing  Christians  amorg  tbe 
students,  and  more  heartfelt  interest  in  tbe  stu 
dents  on  the  part  of  instructors  are  demanded. 

Professor  Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.  D.,  presided 
over  tbe  exerciseb  of  the  evening  when  an  address 
was  given  by  Rev.  William  R.  Richards,  D.D. 
of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  on  the  very  important 


and  practical  theme,  tbe  “Relation  of  Prayer 
and  Missions.”  The  term  “Missions”  in  its 
broadest  sense  here  meant  ‘the  church  of  Jesue 
Christ  in  action.”  It  is  the  church  exercising 
power  while  prayer  is  the  church  making  con¬ 
nection  with  the  source  of  power.  Prayer  and 
missions  are  inseparable,  tbe  one  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  tbe  income,  tbe  other  the  outgo.  The 
point  at  which  they  touch  is  the  living  Chns 
tian.  Prayer  must  precede  every  great  religious 
advance;  where  one  or  more  have  been  learning 
how  to  pray.  Tbe  source  of  power  is  and  ever 
has  been  joined  with  the  exercise  of  power. 
The  power  is  the  “Love  of  Christ,”  which  “con- 
strainetb  us.  ”  We  must  never  lose  our  srquaint- 
snce  and  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ. 

This  conference  it  is  cot  too  much  to  say,  was 
one  of  great  spiritual  benefit  to  tbe  members  of 
the  Faculty,  the  studects,  the  Alumni  and 
friends  who  were  present.  Throughout  all  tbe 
sreaions  tbe  spirit  of  faith  and  devotion  was  evi 
dent  in  the  prayers  offered ;  and  in  the  earnest- 
nesa  of  tbe  speakers.  Auburn,  and  tbe  region 
round  about  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to 
God  for  the  inspiration  and  blessing  that  have 
been  received  through  tbe  medium  of  this  Mid- 
Winter  Conference. 


RICHARD  HALL  MOREHOUSE. 

The  death  of  this  venerable  man,  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  at  Washington,  on  the  26tb  of  Jan 
uary,  1899,  will  bring  g'ief  to  not  a  few  of  hie 
contemporaries  still  living,  as  to  bis  large  circle 
of  friends  in  tbe  national  capital,  where  for  the 
last  eeven  years  he  has  bad  hie  home.  He  was 
born  at  Loomieville,  New  York,  where  he  bad 
his  early  education.  Tbe  cloeest  friend  of  his 
boyhood  was  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  whom  he  never 
ceased  to  greatly  admire  and  love.  He  was  g  ad- 
uated  at  Princeton  Colirge;  at  whose  sesgui- 
centennial  he,  with  Mr.  Hamilton  of  New 
Jersey,  led  tbe  proceseioc,  beicg  tbe  two  oldest 
graduates  then  livirg.  He  studied  law  in  tbe 
oflBceof  Joshua  Spencer  of  Utica;  practiced  with 
him,  and  eventually  succeeded  to  hie  business. 

Mr.  Morehouse  was  a  good  lawyer;  honest, 
upright  and  true.  He  was  a  patriotic  citizen, 
and  a  business  man  of  unblemished  reputation. 
Quite  late  in  life  he  confessed  Christ  at  Utica 
under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Brown, 
whom  he  always  tenderly  loved.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  religious  convictions  and  of  vital  faith. 
During  bis  last  illness,  which  was  very  painful 
be  exhibited  Christian  fortitude  and  patience, 
and  gave  many  expressions  of  his  unfailing  trust 
in  God.  He  was  an  honored  and  beloved  mem 
ber  of  the  Church  of  tbe  Covenant. 

Mr.  Morehouse  leaves  behind  him  one  eon, 
Walter  Noyes,  for  thirty  years  in  tbe  imperial 
customs  service  of  China,  and  very  highly  ee 
teemed;  and  a  widow,  Ellen  Lansing,  formerly 
of  Qreenbusb,  New  York  His  life  and  example 
are  a  priceless  heritage.  T.  S.  H 


REV.  HORACE  W.  FINCH. 

Rev.  Horace  W.  Finch,  a  member  of  tbe  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Troy,  died  in  Wbitsball,  New  York, 
January  19tb,  in  bis  78tb  year.  Mr.  Finch  was 
born  in  Fincbville,  New  York,  March  21et,  1821, 
graduated  at  the  University  of  New  York  in  1846, 
and  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1849, 
and  was  ordained  by  the  Congregational  Aesoci- 
aticn  in  September,  1852.  He  supplied  the 
churches  of  Danby,  Vermont,  1849  1852;  Fast 
Whitehall,  New  York,  1852  1856;  Spencertown, 
Now  York,  1856-1857;  Cannon,  New  Ycrk,  1857- 
1858,  and  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Green- 
port,  New  York,  1857-1860.  His  name  appears 
on  the  Minutes  of  tbe  New  School  Presbyterian 
body  in  1851,  and  later  be  joined  tbe  Ciaesis  of 
Hudson,  from  which  be  was  received  into  tbe 
(Now  School)  Presbytery  of  Troy  in  October 
1867.  After  leaving  Greenport  in  1860,  he  has 
lived  on  a  ftrm  in  East  Whitehall,  New  York. 

A.  H.  A. 
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“THE  IIIIPEBIAL  POLICY  OF  ENGLAND.” 

“Thera  ie  oothiog  that  eucceeda  like  Bucceae, ” 
and  aucceaa  in  one  thing  inapirea  a  confidence  in 
Bucceea  in  another.  The  aayingaof  Napoleon  are 
almoat  aa  famoua  aa  hia  victories,  and  so  our 
gallant  Admiral  Dewey,  who  manoeuvred  hie 
ships  and  aimed  his  fire  with  such  marvellous  ac 
curacy  at  Manila,  may  have  the  same  sharp  eye 
in  other  thugs,  and  be  able  to  give  an  opinion 
that  will  go  to  the  mark  like  the  shells  from  his 
guns. 

One  of  these  [hjte  we  have  in  hie  reply  to  an 
editor  in  London  who  asked  for  his  opinion  on 
Britain’s  imperial  policy,  to  which  he  answers: 

“After  many  years  of  wandering  1  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  mightiest  factor  in 
the  civilization  of  the  world  is  the  imperial 
policy  of  England.  ’  ’ 

This  ie  plain  speaking,  and  the  beet  of  it  is 
that  it  is  true.  It  is  not  only  that  England 
has  built  up  an  Empire  “on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,”  but  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  other 
nations  as  well  as  herself. 

To  beg  n  with  our  own  country,  America  is 
the  daughter  of  England,  and  we  owe  to  her, 
not  only  our  first  eettlers — the  men  who  cleared 
the  forest — but  our  free  institutions.  Eren 
though  we  broke  away  from  her  control  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  set  up  a  government  o^ 
our  own,  yet  the  infiuence  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  ie  seen  at  every  step  of  our  histiry.  Our 
Cocgrees  is  fashi'  ned  after  her  Parliament ;  and 
in  toe  framing  of  our  laws  we  are  greatly  in- 
deb'el  to  E  gland  for  the  union  of  ordir  with 
lib:ri;y. 

Canada,  too,  is  as  free  as  the  United  States.  In¬ 
deed  it  has  hardly  more  than  a  nominal  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  m  ther  country,  except  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  G..vernor- General,  who  has  not 
a  hun  redtb  part  of  the  power  of  our  President. 
In  all  other  things  she  is  virtually  free  and  in¬ 
dependent.  What  mor^  could  ehe  ask  ? 

If  we  turn  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  to 
Africa,  we  find  England  dominant  at  both  ends 
of  the  Continent,  and  advancing  by  enormous 
strides  into  the  interior  northward  and  south 
ward.  Nut  only  did  we  rejoice  in  the  late 
capture  of  Khartoum,  as  a  victory  for  civil¬ 
ization.  but  we  shall  rejoice  still  more  in  every 
advance  farther  up  the  Nile,  and  should  give 
thanks  if  our  life  might  be  prolonged  to  see 
the  realization  of  the  dream  that  there  may  be, 
not  only  a  communication  by  telegraph,  but  a 
railway  in  full  operation,  from  Cairo  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ! 

Of  course  the  most  stupendous  illustration  of 
the  power  of  England  ie  in  India,  where  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Englishmen  rule  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  filly  millions  ot  people,  not  of  one  race 
but  of  many  races,  so  different  and  hostile,  that 
they  would  be  in  constant  war  were  it  not  for 
one  imperial  power,  that  at  once  keeps  them 
apart  and  yet  keeps  them  together.  The  won¬ 
der  is  all  the  greater  becauee  the  Englishmen 
who  first  set  their  feet  on  those  shores  were 
not  explorers  seeking  new  fields  for  civiliza¬ 
tion,  but  adventurers,  sailing  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  pick  up  a  trade  wherever  they 
could  find  it,  but  who  had  no  more  right  to 
the  poaeeasioD  of  the  country  than  had  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great  when  he  crossed  the  Himalayas 
and  made  himself  master  of  Northern  India. 
It  was  a  goverrmeat  by  conquest,  in  which  the 
vast  population  were  ruled  ny  men  from  the 
other  side  of  tbe  globe,  who  did  not  worship 
their  gods  nor  even  speak  their  language.  Toe 
rule  is  still  by  a  fore  go  government,  and  as  ab¬ 
solute  as  ever,  except  that  it  has  been  tempered 
by  English  ideas  of  justice,  till  the  security  of 
pirsoo  and  property  is  as  complete  as  in  any 
European  country.  I  have  travelled  three  thou¬ 


sand  miles  in  India,  from  Bombay  to  tbe  Him¬ 
alayas,  and  from  the  Himalayas  to  Calcutta,  and 
was  as  safe  as  in  my  uwn  country,  because  I  was 
under  tbe  English  flag  and  English  law  ! 

We  have  a  closer  coonection  with  India  than 
with  any  o. her  part  of  Asia  by  the  number  of  our 
missionaries  whose  bungaloes  are  seen  all  over 
India  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayas. 
And  now  that  a  daughter  of  America  sits  be 
side  tbe  Governor-General  in  Calcutta,  we  have 
an  added  reaeon  for  our  hearty  wishes  for  tbe 
I  complete  succees  of  English  rule  in  India. 

But  our  wish  is  one  thing,  and  tbe  probabili¬ 
ties  are  another.  Good  government  does  not 
come  merely  from  Kindness  of  heart.  It  is  one 
of  tbe  greatest  of  problems,  to  be  resolved  by 
patience  and  wisdom,  aa  well  as  by  achieve¬ 
ments  in  peace  and  war.  The  power  of  England, 
as  upheld  by  its  fleets  and  armies,  does  not 
remove  all  danger  from  within.  On  <  of  tbe 
wisest  governors  that  ever  ruled  India  was  Lord 
Dufferin.  But  while  be  was  personally  popular, 
be  saw  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of 
holding  a  power  so  vast.  1  shall  never  for¬ 
get  a  letter  received  from  him  dated  at  Simla 
on  the  Himalayas,  the  summer  residence  of 
tbe  Governor  General,  in  which  he  said  that 
tbe  Government  of  India  was  a  very  difficult  une, 
and  becoming  more  difficult  every  day,  and, 
what  was  still  more  remarkable,  that  it  was  in 
part  from  the  very  teaching  of  the  missionaries, 
English  and  American,  who  bad  introduced 
schools  all  over  India,  not  of  the  lowest  class, 
but  Academies,  Colleges  and  Universities.  As 
the  natural  result  there  bad  risen  up  in  all  India 
an  educated  claes  that  were  impatient  of  the  low 
position  which  they  were  compelled  to  take. 
When  they  returned  to  their  homes  they  found 
no  openings  for  them  except  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government,  all  of  whcse  departments  and 
bureaus  wem  filled  to  every  xich  and  corner  by 
the  more  highly  educated  baboos,  and  those  who 
were  left  without  occupation  bad  no  resort  but 
to  “turn  ti  politics.’’  a  very  poor  occupation  in 
India,  aj  it  is  apt  to  be  in  England,  and  even 
in  America  ! 

But  the  greater  tbe  difficulties  tbe  greater  the 
genius  and  the  courage  by  which  it  is  to  be  over¬ 
come,  and  coppering  the  English  rule  in  India 
with  French  rule  in  Northern  Africa,  or  Russian 
rule  in  Siberia,  I  think  that  all  Americans  will 
agree  with  Admiral  Dewey,  that  “the  mightiest 
ftctor  in  the  civilization  of  the  world  is  the 
imperial  policy  of  England.’’ 

H,  M.  F. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  tbe 
Condition  of  the  Pcor  urgently  appeals  to  the 
charitable  public  for  coniri buttons  of  money, 
second  hand  clothing  and  shoes.  The  work  of 
tbe  Association  for  tbe  month  of  December  was 
very  heavy.  Nearly  2.300  applicationa  for  relief 
were  received  during  the  month;  |1  300  was  ex¬ 
pended  by  tbe  Association  for  groceries;  $70  for 
bread  and  milk;  $75  for  shoes;  743  families  were 
furnished  with  coal  at  an  expense  of  $1,600;  and 
cash  relief  for  rent  and  other  items  to  the  amount 
of  $750  was  given  ;  851  meals  and  254  lodgings  at 
an  expense  of  $127  were  furnished.  The  visitors 
of  tbe  Association  made  5.812  visits  on  behalf  of 
be  poor.  Fifty-three  cases  of  consumption 
were  discovered  and  nine  cases  of  cancer.  Five 
persons  were  placed  in  institutions.  Permanent 
employment  was  found  for  six,  and  temporary 
for  437,  through  tbe  Relief  Department.  The 
Association  gave  away  79  new  garments  and  4.32 
old  ones. 

The  need  for  second  hand  clothes  and  shoes 
for  men,  women  and  children  is  very  great,  and 
tbe  Aaeociation  would  be  thankful  for  any  con 
tributions  of  that  nature.  Money  is  also  urgently 
needed  to  meet  tbe  very  heavy  expenses  that  the 
severe  weather  of  tbe  winter  has  caused. 

Checks  may  be  made  payable  to  tbe  order  of 
R'^bert  Shaw  Minturn,  Treasurer,  and  sent  to 
103  East  Twenty-second  street.  Contributions 
of  second-hand  clothing  and  shoes  will  also  be 
received  at  this  address. 


THE  TENEZUELA  ARBITRATION. 
Though  we  have  had  a  war  the  last  year,  it 
was  quickly  over,  and  Congress  is  now  settling 
the  terms  of  peace,  while  our  difference  with 
another  power  has  been  settled  by  reference  to 
arbitration  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of 
blood.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  difference 
between  England  and  Venezuela,  in  which  the 
United  States  appeared  as  the  supporter  of  the 
weaker  power :  and  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  the 
arbitration  would  hardly  have  been  accepted  so 
promptly  if  the  poor  South  American  State  bad 
not  bad  behind  it  an  ally  and  supporter  that 
could  not  be  trilled  with.  There  was  but  one 
alternative,  that  of  arbitration,  which  was  adopt¬ 
ed  to  the  honor  of  both.  Tbe  whole  question 
was  then  referred  to  the  highest  legal  authori¬ 
ties  in  England  and  in  our  country,  tbe  latter 
being  two  members  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States:  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Associ¬ 
ate  Justice  Brewer.  The  latter  was  in  this  city 
three  or  four  weeks  since  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  to  meet  tbe  Representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  not  to  discuss  the  whole  question, 
but  merely  to  arrange  the  preliminaries,  and 
then  adjourn  to  meet  again  in  May  when  each 
side  would  present  its  argument  in  full,  and  the 
question  would  be  settled  forever.  A  telegram 
from  Paris  dated  January  25th  says: 

“After  a  delay  of  several  years  since  President 
Cleveland  aroused  both  tbe  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  by  bis  warlike  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  Venezuela,  the  arbitration  commission 
to  settle  the  boundary  dispute  between  it  and 
British  Guiana  met  to-day  in  tbe  rcxim  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office  used  by  the  Bpanieh- 
American  Peace  Commissioners. 

“The  meeting  was  only  a  preliminary  one,  and 
an  adjournment  was  taken  until  May  25th,  when 
tbe  regular  session  will  begin.  Only  three  of 
the  Commissioners  were  present — Professor  Mar- 
taens  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  umpire;  Justice 
Brewer  of  the  United  States  Sjprenoe  Court, 
representing  Venezuela,  and  Justice  Collins,  rep- 
reeenting  Great  Britain.  Sir  Richard  Webster,  the 
Attorney-General  of  Great  Britain,  made  a  brief 
speech,  to  which  Professor  Martaens  replied, 
thanking  the  French  Government  for  its  hospi¬ 
tality.  After  tbe  session  Justice  Brewer  said: 

“Our  meeting  was  held  cbiefiy  to  comply 
with  the  stipulation  in  the  arbitration  agreement 
which  provides  that  we  ebou'd  meet  within 
sixty  days  after  tbe  final  exchange  of  briefs.  We 
have  twenty  volumes  of  testimony  to  examine 
besides  arguments  of  briefs,  four  atlases  and 
the  testimony  of  counsel  t  will  probably 
take  us  six  months  to  complete  the  work. 

“As  for  tbe  Monroe  doctrine,  which  was  raised 
in  connection  with  this  controversy,  there  ie  no 
judicial  definition  of  it  for  us  to  consider.  It 
belongs  to  diplomacy  rather  than  to  tbe  ju¬ 
diciary.  Our  work  ie  a  straight  treaty  between 
Venezuela  and  Great  Britain.  A  majority  vote 
decides  all  questions  arising  in  our  meetings” 

“This  commission,  whose  functions  are  purely 
judicial  to  decide  a  boundary  line  between 
Venezuela  and  tbe  British  posse  sione  in  South 
America,  consists  of  five  members  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Fuller  and  Justicee  Brewer  of  tbe  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  were  eelrcted  to  repreeen 
Venezuela,  and  Lord  Herechel  and  Justice  Henn 
Collins  to  represent  Great  Britain.  They  chose 
Prjfeesor  Martaens,  professor  of  international 
law  in  tbe  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  um¬ 
pire  and  fifth  member  of  the  Commission. 

“The  arbitrators,  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
Prince  Ourouesow;  tbe  British  Ambassador,  Sir 
Edmund  J.  Monson ;  tbe  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador,  General  Horace  Porter,  and  Foreign 
Office  officials  lunched  with  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Delcasse.  The  British  Am¬ 
bassador  gave  a  dinner  to  the  party  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.” 
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THE  HISTORIAN  AS  A  JUDGE. 

The  recent  death  of  David  A.  Welle  was  a 
double  loee  to  our  country,  ae  he  had  devoted 
tiie  life,  not  only  to  the  study  of  great  problems 
of  political  economy,  but  also  to  our  national 
history,  in  recognition  of  which  he  had  been 
for  many  years  President  of  the  American  His¬ 
torical  Association.  When  he  was  taken  away 
hie  mantle  fell  upon  another  distinguished  mem¬ 
ber,  George  Park  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Yale 
University,  whose  Inaugural  Address  ^was  deliv¬ 
ered  this  very  week,  and  is  now  before  us, 
from  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  quote  a  few 
passages  which  show  that,  in  the  matter  of  his 
tory,  both  the  historian  and^his  reader  should  not 
'“take  sides,"  but  contemplate  its  varied  scenes 
with  a  calm  and  judicial  spirit. 

What  ia  history  f  Is  it  merely  a  grand  pano¬ 
rama,  on  which  the  great  events  of  the  past  are 
unrolled  before  us,  or  is  it  an  object  lesson 
setting  forth  in  no  doubtful  colors  the  deeds  of 
the  great  actors  in  the  scsne,  and  then  pass¬ 
ing  upon  them  the  final  judgment  of  history  ? 

Taking  the  latter  view,  Dr.  Fisher  makes 
personal  character  one  of  the  principal  charms 
of  historical  narratives.  "The  late  Professor 
Gurney  of  Cambridge,  when  he  was  offered  at 
Harvard  the  choice  between  the  departments  of 
history  and  philosophy,  chose  the  chair  of  his¬ 
tory,  for  the  reason,  as  he  explained,  that  be 
preferred  intercourse  with  persons  to  a  life 
spent  among  abstractions.  But  others  hold  that 
the  only  businese  of  the  historian  is  to  tell  his 
story,  without  stopping  to  pioaounce  praise 
or  condemnation.  Herbert  Spencer  somewhere 
adverts  to  the  labor  spent  in  the  inquiry 
whether  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  privy  to  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  as  an  example  of  a  waste  of 
time  on  questions  of  trifiing  importance.  But 
human  beings  are  not  automatons.  Signal 
epochs  in  history  turn  on  persons :  and  so  even 
such  a  tragedy  as  that  in  which  Mary  of  Scot¬ 
land  bore  a  part,  will  always  enlist  human  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  impel  to  researches  having  for  their 
object  to  solve  the  questions  in  doubt.  It  is  a 
dry-as-dust  theory  that  would  drive  out  these 
inquiries  from  the  domain  of  history. 

“It  is  one  office  of  the  historian  to  weigh 
in  the  scaies  of  justice  the  merits  of  the 
actors  as  they  pass  bjfore  him.  Schiller  says 
that  history  calls  to  her  bar  the  men  whose 
career  she  passes  in  review.  Surely  it  is  a  most 
responsible  office.  For  do  we  not  owe  to  the 
dead  the  same  measure  of  justice  that  we  owe  to 
the  living  ?  ” 

As  specimens  of  historians  taking  the  place  of 
judges.  Dr.  Fisher  puts  side  by  side  the  estimate 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  by  two  English  historians. 
Carlyle  closes  his  career  with  this  noble  tribute: 

"A  great  light,  one  of  our  few  authentic  solar 
luminaries,  going  down  now  amid  the  clouds  of 
death.  Like  the  setting  of  a'great  victorious 
summer  sun;  its  course  now  finished.  .  .  .  Here 
is  a  life-battle  nobly  won.  .  .  .  Blessed  are  the 
dead  that  die  in  the  Lord ;  blessed  are  the  valiant 
that  have  lived  in  the  Lord"  while  Clarendon 
closes  his  estimate  of  Cromwell:  "In  a  word,  as 
he  had  all  the  wickedness  for  which  damnation 
is  denounced  and  for  which  hell-fire  is  prepared, 
so  he  had  some  virtues  which  have  caused  the 
memory  of  some  men  in  all  ages  to  be  celebrated ; 
and  he  will  be  looked  upon  by  posterity  as  a 
brave,  bad  man." 

Froude,  at  the  end  of  his  accouat  of  King 
Henry  V^lll.,  while  not  denying  that  he  bad 
serious  faults,  assures  us  that  "far  deeper  blem¬ 
ishes  would  be  but  as  scars  upon  tbejeatures  of 
a  sovereign  who,  in  trying  times,  sustained 
nobly  the  honor  of  ths  English  name,  and  car¬ 
ried  the  commonwealth  securely^  through  the 
hardest  crisis  in  its  history;"  while  Macaulay 
passes  judgment  upon' him  ^as  "a  king  whose 
character  may  be  bast  described  'by  saying  that 
he  was  despotism  itself. personified, "  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  after  relating  the  executions 


of  More  and  Anne  Boleyn,  calmly  observes,  "In 
these  two  direful  deeds  Henry  approached,  per¬ 
haps,  as  near  to  the  ideal  standard  of  perfect 
wickedness  as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature 
will  allow  1 

“Ihe  historian  may  be  biased  by  the  instinct  of 
hero  worship.  Fascination,  whether  eierted  by 
man  or  woman,  carries  in  it  a  power  of  illusion. 
There  is  a  joy  in  unstinted  admiration.  It  cul 
minates  in  worship.  For  what  is  worship  but 
admiration  rising  almost  to  ecstasy  1  We  yearn 
for  the  heroic,  and  we  are  ever,  even  if  uncon 
eciously,  in  quest  of  it.  Hence  the  number  of 
idols  that  we  Americans  frame  and  are  obliged, 
after  a  little,  to  break  I  Oarlyle  eeems  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  "Hero  Worship"  of  which 
he  gives  so  many  examples.  The  fault  of  hie 
ideal  of  heroism  is  its  deifying  of  energy, 
which  he  adores  in  whatever  form  it  appears, 
making  heroes  of  warriors  and  conquerors  from 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Napoleon. 

"But  hero-worship,  however  extravagant,  is 
really  less  to  be  deprecated  in  the  historian  than 
the  propensity  to  pull  real  heroes  down  from 
their  pedestals.  There  is  no  greater  good  to  a 
nation  than  to  have  at  least  one  man  who  is 
justly  enshrined  in  popular  .veneration,  whose 
name  ia  sacrel,  as  is  that  of  Washington. 
He  was  not  an  orator ;  yet  John  Adams  records 
in  his  Diary  at  the  Continental  Congress,  that 
he  had  been  tnld  by  Mr.  Lynch,  one  of  the 
Delegatee  from  Virginia,  that  Colonel  Washing¬ 
ton  made  the  most  eloquent  speech  at  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Convention  that  ever  was  made,  when  he 
said,  ‘I  will  raise  one  thousand  men,  equip  them 
at  my  own  expense,  and  march  msyelf  at  their 
bead  to  the  relief  of  Boston  !’  " 

Of  the  men  of  a  later  time,  Wellington  said  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel :  "Of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew, 
he  had  the  greatest  regard  for  truth. "  Twice 
in  his  career  he  braved  the  wrath  of  a  disap¬ 
pointed  and  exasperated  party — first,  when  he 
brought  the  Catholic  Disabilities  Bill  into  Par¬ 
liament,  and  again  whan  ha  set  about  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  laws.  After  be  had  done^justice  to 
the  conscientious  motives  of  a  portion  of  his  an 
tagoniats,  he  said : 

"1  shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every 
monopolist  who,  from  leas  honorabla  motives, 
clamors  for  protection  beciuse  it  conduces  to  his 
own  individual  banefit;  but  it  may  be  that  I 
shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered  with 
expressions  of  good  will  in  the  abodes  of  those 
whose  lot  it  is  to  labor,  and  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brov,  when  they 
shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with 
abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because 
it  is  no  longer  leavened  with  a  sense  of  injus¬ 
tice." 

"There  is  another  iafiuence  that  is  nut  an  un¬ 
mixed  advantage  to  an  historical  writer — a  qual 
ity,  that,  for  the  want  of  a  better  phrase,  I  will 
call  the  passion  of  elcquence.  It  has  been  said 
of  Mr.  Giadetone  that  he  bad,  as  an  ingrained 
quality,  the  passion  of  the  orator.  Eminent  as 
his  talents  were  and  versatile  hie  acquiremen‘s, 
there  lay  in  this  rare  gift  a  snare.  D  Israeli’s 
sarcasm,  that  he  was  "inebriated  by  hie  oivn 
exuberant  vocabulary" — an  ungracious  remark 
for  a  political  rival  to  make— is  clever  as  a  cari¬ 
cature. 

"Historical  writers  may  be  carried  away  by 
their  own  fiuency.  It  is  a  pity  for  a  painter  to  have 
on  his  palette  only  two  colors,  white  and  black. 
How  Macaulay  delights  to  pelt  the  men  whom 
be  sets  in  his  pillory  !  How,  for  example,  be 
inveighs  against  Cranmerl  One  feels  that  he 
would  twit  St.  Peter  with  the  timidity  that  he 
showed  in  the  judgment  hall  of  Caiaphae.  In 
truth  Cranmer  was  not  a  saint,  but  neither  was 
he  a  hypocrite  or  a  savage.  In  a  few  lines, 
Ranke  furnishes  the  key  to  his  character— the 
source  of  his  weakness  and  of  bis  capacity  for 
service  alo  g  with  it.  There  may  be  an  almost 
savage  intolerance  of  types  of  character  not 


conformed  to  the  author’s  favorite  type,  as  in 
the  wholesale  disparagement  of  Oicero  now 
somewhat  common,  especially  among  the  idola¬ 
ters  of  Julius  Oaeaar.  Even  Mommsen  has  set 
an  example  that  writers  of  less  distinction  have 
not  been  slow  to  follow,  as  when  he  says: 
"He  was  valiant  in  opposition  to  sham  at¬ 
tacks  !"  and  "By  nature  he  had  the  talent  of  a 
journalist  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term.”  He 
is  declared  to  be  despicable  as  a  statesman,  and 
as  an  author  to  be  nothing  but  a  dexterous 
stylist— with  much  more  in  the  same  vein.  If  I 
might  venture  to  express  my  own  feeling,  I 
Ehould  say  of  this  passage  of  Mommsen  himself, 
that  it  illustrates  the  manner  of  "a  journalist  in 
the  worst  sense  of  the  term."  "The  foibles  of 
Cicero  are  apparent  enough,  for  be  has  laid  bare 
in  bis  correspondence,  as  none  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  have  done  respecting  themselves,  his  in¬ 
most  thoughts” 

"Room,  even  in  a  brief  catalogue  of  mislead¬ 
ing  infiuenceB,  must  be  given  to  a  special  tempta¬ 
tion— the  delight  in  paradox.  In  traveling  over 
ground  aiready  trodden  by  numerous  predeces¬ 
sors,  the  desire  springs  up  to  say  something 
novel,  an  ambition  to  exhibit  an  original  view. 
S-ime  fresh  theory  must  be  invented.  This  will 
explain  often  attempts  to  sJver  over  characters, 
justly  doomed  to  infamy.  Secsationalism  is  not* 
a  temptation  of  preachers  alone.  It  invades  other 
departments  as  well  as  other  provinces.  We  see 
the  maxim  verified  that  there  is  no  one  without 
a  friesd.  A  number  of  ingenious  attempts  have 
been  made  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Judas 
Iscariot  I  De  Quincy  is  one  of  those  who  have 
tried  to  show  that  the  motive  of  Judas  in  the 
betrayal  of  his  Master  was  to  compel  Him  to  a 
public  and  triumphant  declaration  of  His  Mes 
siabship  ” 

"The  English  Reformation  had  long  been 
familiar  grourd.  Its  leaders  were  pretty  well 
understood.  Unless  a  revolutionary  hypothesis 
could  be  s  arted  it  was  not  so  easy  to  captivate 
readers.  1  am  loth  to  say  that  a  deliberaU 
motive  of  this  sort  actuated  that  master  of  the 
literary  art,  Mr.  Froude.  It  is  however,  hard 
to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  be  has  dealt 
with  evidence,  and  hardly  less  for  the  inconsist 
encirs  in  bis  narrative.  Why  are  Thomas  More 
and  Cromwell  (raised  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
and  then  put  under  the  ban  ?  Why  are  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Protestant  exiles,  who  went  over  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  Miry's  time  disparaged  for  obeying 
the  injunction,  "If  ye  are  persecuted  in  one 
cityfiae  into  another, ’’  when  Mr.  Froude’s  hero, 
John  Knox,  likewise  fied  the  country  T" 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR  HILLIS. 

Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  Jan.  25,  iseu. 

As  the  new  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church  is  soon 
to  transfer  his  field  of  labor  from  Chicago  to 
‘Brooklyn,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  read  the 
following  letter  from  the  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University,  where  Dr.  Hillis  began  hie 
career : 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field  :  I  was  very  glad  to  read 
your  article  in  The  Evangelist  concerning  the 
Rev.  Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis.  Simply  that  you  may 
have  the  facts  in  mind  for  poseib  e  use  in  the 
future  let  me  say  that  there  was  one  statement 
which,  perhaps,  might  be  modified  somewhat  in 
the  article.  Dr.  Hillis  was  never  settled  here 
ae  a  pastor,  but  received  bis  college  education 
here.  He  was  a  Sophomore  in  Lake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege  when  I  entered  upon  my  pastorate  and  was 
even  then  marked  by  the  same  magnificent  liter¬ 
ary  power  which  has  come  into  so  thorough  rec¬ 
ognition  throughout  the  land  in  these  later  years. 
He  was  the  first  person  to  represent  the  Alumni 
of  Lake  Forest  College  in  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University.  We  are  exceedingly  sorry  to 
have  him  go  from  this  portion  of  the  world  where 
he  is  so  much  beloved.  We  believe,  however, 
that  he  is  called  to  the  very  place  where  he 
should  be,  and  we  most  affectionately  wish  for 
him  the  greatest  success  in  the  pastorate  of 
Plymouth  Church,  We  have  watched  him  for 
all  these  years  with  the  deepest  interest  and 
with  the  largest  hope.  Both  he  and  his  wife, 
(who  ia  also  a  graduate  of  Lake  Forest  College, ) 
are  very  dear  to  us  all.  With  my  kindest  regards 
to  yourself  asd  with  my  hope  of  having  you 
sometime  in  my  home  here  again,  I  am. 

Heartily,  James  T.  K.  MoOldrk. 
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BELieiON  AND  POLITICS. 

Thie  hM  be«D  »  hard  year  for  those  extremiete 
who  ineiet  that  as  eoon  as  a  question  ie  debated 
by  statesmen  it  must  be  dropped  by  ministere. 
For  the  exciting  themes  of  the  year  have  been 
practically  all  political  and  pre-eminently  moral. 

It  has  put  to  a  severe  test  the  theory  of  our 
Southern  Presbyterian  brethren,  who  eeem  to 
hold  that  all  questions  of  moral  principlee  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  conduct  of  States  may  be  properly 
discussed  in  the  pulpit  until  they  become  immi¬ 
nent,  when  they  must  be  avoided.  The  sermons 
of  Dr.  Vance  in  Louisville,  declaring  boldly  for 
a  re-union  of  Northern  and  Southern  Presby¬ 
terians,  has  brought  out  from  each  side  a  clear 
definition  of  its  position.  And  the  one  question 
upon  which  most  emphasis  is  laid  is  the  relation 
of  the  church  to  politics.  Both  churches  wil! 
agree  that  the  general  question.  Upon  what 
grounds  may  a  State  morally  acquire  territory  ? 
is  a  theme  germane  to  the  pulpit.  But  whether 
the  acquisition  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  fall 
within  such  lines,  is  a  subject  upon  which  some 
would  have  the  ministry  speak  clearly  and  others 
insist  that  the  church  should  be  silent.  The  latter 
position  seems  to  be  the  one  defended  theoreti 
cally  by  most  of  our  Southern  brethren,  and 
practically  ignored  by  them  all.  No  pulpit  was 
ever  more  thoroughly  and  unitedly  patriotic 
than  that  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
during  the  revolution;  and  during  the  Civil 
war  no  church  was  more  prompt  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  and  legitimacy  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  government  than  this,  even  while  States 
and  diplomats  refused  to  do  so. 

The  fact  is  that  such  theory  of  the  relation  of 
the  pulpit  to  politics  is  built  upon  a  wholly 
illogical  and  impractible,  we  might  say  impossi 
ble,  foundation.  It  appears  to  be  assumed  by 
our  Southern  brethren — who  assure  us  there  can 
be  no  union  until  the  Northern  pulpit  lets  poli 
tics  alone — that  when  the  minister  speaks  from 
the  pulpit  he  speaks  “as  the  oracles  of  Uod.  “ 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  no  cuch  thing.  He 
speaks  simply  as  one  called  upon  to  guide  the 
flock  in  truth  and  righteousness  according  to 
the  beet  light  given  him  of  God.  Be  may  make 
mistakes  in  politics  just  as  he  may  make  mis¬ 
takes  in  dogmatics ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  assumed 
that  the  flrst  fleld  is  more  sacred  than  the  latter, 
or  that  mistakes  in  it  are  more  detrimental  to 
Christ’s  cause.  A  minister  may  be  fallible  in 
hie  politics,  but  who  shall  guarantee  him  to  be 
infallible  in  hie  theology  f  He  may  he  mistaken 
in  his  views  of  the  constitution,  but  who  shall 
assure  the  correctness  of  his  views  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  f  If  hie  liability  to  error  and  prejudice 
and  passion  forbid  him  to  speak  upon  the  duty 
of  the  nation,  is  he  certain  to  he  free  from  all 
unworthy  motives  and  emotions  when  treating 
of  infant  baptism  or  total  abstinence  ? 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  questions  of  politi¬ 
cal  life  are  so  far  removed  from  the  general  prin 
ciplee  enunciated  in  the  Gospels  that  the  liabil¬ 
ity  to  mistake  in  the  application  of  these  prin 
ciplee  to  public  acts  is  increased.  But  the 
minister  who  from  hie  pulpit  denounces  a  rrffle, 
or  “progressive  euchre,”  or  round  dancing,  (and 
even  General  Assemblies  have  not  hesitated  to 
express  themselves  upon  these  matters, )  mue^ 
rely  upon  general  precepts  rather  than  upon  ex 
press  commandments. 

Viewed  from  any  point  one  may  choose,  the 
position  that  political  sins  and  political  duties 
occupy  a  place  and  sphere  hy  themeeivss  is  un¬ 
tenable  and  absurd.  The  minister  can  no  more 
assume  for  his  views  divine  authority  when 
speaking  upon  a  limited  ora  universal  atonement 
than  when  speaking  upon  a  limited  or  universal 
suffrage.  He  is  as  likely  to  be  wrong  upon  tbe 
former  point  as  upon  the  latter,  and  more  likely 
to  do  harm.  He  may,  perhaps,  justly  distrust 
his  own  wisdom  when  it  comes  to  advising  a 
man  how  to  vote,  but  he  is  seldom  troubled  by 
such  humility  when  it  comes  to  advising  a 


woman  how  to  dress.  Upon  the  tremendus  issues 
involved'  between  freedom  and  slavery  it  was 
maintained  he  had  no  right  to  speak — “as  a  min¬ 
ister;”  but  upon  the  awful  and  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  mysteries  of  the  Trinity 

“  He  could  digtlngulsh  and  divide 

A  hair  ’twlxt  south  and  southwest  side." 

Much  as  we  desire  a  union  of  the  two  churches, 
earnestly  as  we  have  prayed  for  it  and  ardently 
as  we' have  labored'^for  it,  any  union  founded 
upon  a~restriction  of  our  liberties  would  not 
have  the  strength  of  a  rope  of  sand.  It  ie  too 
late  to  hq^ toT* inhibrt~an~ew  “the  liberty'of 
prophesy irg.  ”  The  pulpit  needs  to  throw  off 
some  tetters,  not  to  assume  any  new  ones.  It 
needs  to  take  ajvider  flight  not  a  more  limited 
range.  Its  voice  is  needed  in  thie,  an  eesentially 
critical  period  of  our  national  history.  It  is 
needed  in  thie,  a  formative  hour  of  the  Mfssi- 
anic  kingdom.  The  paramount  issues  of  the  day 
are  practical  not  dogmatic;  civil,  not  philo¬ 
sophic;  sociologic,  not  subjective.  Upon  these 
tremendous  interests  tbe  age  needs  the  best 
wisdom  God  gives  to  hie  ministers.  If  they 
assume  to  speak  as  infallille  popes,  inspired 
officials,  a  class  clothed  with  authority  over 
men’s  consciences,  “as  lords  over  God’s  heri* 
tage,  ”  they  will  be  incontinently  turned  down, 
and  deserve  to  be.  But  if  they  come  as  breth  en 
whose  minds  have  been  eDl'gbtened  by  study  of 
the  Word  and  whose  hearts  have  been  purified 
by  prayer,  they  will  speak  with  a  light  and 
humility  the  world  will  respect;  and  men  will 
listen,  accept,  and  give  God  the  glory. 

H.  D.  Jenkiks. 

Kansas  City. 

CUBAN  INDUSTRIAL  RELIEF. 

General  Brookes  reports  from  Matanaas  that  in 
that  province  alone  there  are  19,000  destitute 
persons  outside  tbe  cities.  Dr.  De  la  Calla  re¬ 
ports  4,000  in  the  Department  of  Pinar  del 
Rio,  and  Dr.  Eechevereia  finds  in  the  Province 
of  Santa  Olara  and  tbe  cities  of  Matanzas  Prov¬ 
ince  eleven  thousand  in  need  of  food.  Twenty 
thousand  persons  are  fed  daily  in  Cuba  at  the 
experse  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  probable 
that  another  million  rations  will  be  required  in 
addition  to  tbe  two  millions  ordered  on  the  first 
of  January. 

This  ebows  the  terrible  state  of  destitution 
prevailing  and  tbe  great  need  of  outside  help  to 
enable  these  poor  starving  people  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  newly  acquired  freedom.  1  he  fact 
that  General  Wood  ie  able  to  report  that  tbe 
Province  of  Santiago  ie  not  in  need  of  further 
rations  shows  what  can  be  accmplished  by  judi¬ 
cious  administration  of  the  necessary  aid.  When 
“houses,  barns,  fences,  implements,  cat'le, 
crops,  all  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  and 
nothing  left  to  the  unfortunate  wretches  but  the 
ragged  clothes  upon  their  backs  and  the  bare 
soil,”  bow  can  they  plant  the  r  farms  and  begin 
a  life  of  industry  and  independence  ? 

The  Cuban  Relief  Fund  has  been  orpanized  to 
meet  this  urgent  need,  and  has  tbe  endorsem  nt 
of  tbe  United  States  Government  of  tbe  highest 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  Cuba,  and  of 
many  of  our  most  distinguished  clerygmen  and 
public  men.  It  is  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
William  Willie  Howard,  who  ro  successfully  car¬ 
ried  on  tbe  Armenian  relief  work,  and  Rev. 
Herbert  M.  Allen,  the  missionary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board,  who  was  hie  chief  associa'e  in  that 
beneficent  work.  Having  carefully  matured 
their  plans  they  are  now  ready  to  send  an  agent 
to  open  the  first  relief  station.  He  is  to  be  sent 
to  Guines,  a  good  agricultural  district,  where 
the  owners  are  willing  to  'et  tbe  land  in  smal 
lots  at  a  merety  nominal  rental,  but  where  there 
a'e  no  plows,  no  rxan,  no  seeds  Some  one 
writes  of  twelve  hundred  able  bodied  men  eager 
to  work  with  one  pair  of  oxen  in  the  whole  die 
trict. 

Thie  is  in  tbe  region  of  tbe  greatest  suffering 
during  ths  long  Civil  war,  where  many  thou¬ 


sands  died  of  want  and  starvation,  but  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  writes  to  one  of  our  papers,  “Ther» 
ie  still  in  Cuba  a  wholesome  repugnance  to  re¬ 
ceiving  a  beggar’s  or  a  pauper’s  dole.  Even 
gifts  of  food  and  medicine  have  to  be  offered 
gracefully  and  tactfully,  or  often  they  may  b» 
refused.  Mr.  Gould,  in  hie  work  of  distributing; 
provisions  sent  by  the  Government  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  bad  to  make  believe  that  it  was  merely 
a  loan,  and  that  its  cost  was  sometime  to  bo 
paid.” 

The  Cuban  Industrial  Relief  Fund  plans: 

1.  To  secure  tracts  of  good  farming  land  where  the 
need  of  tbe  poor  ie  most  pressing. 

2.  To  station  on  each  tract  of  land  a  capable 
American  superintendent,  with  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  seeds,  and  funds  sufficient  to  employ  a 
considerable  number  of  men. 

3.  To  set  at  work  all  tbe  able  bodied  poor, 
and  pay  them  full  market  rates  for  their  labor, 

4.  To  raise  common  food  crops,  sell  them  in 
the  beet  available  markets,  and  with  tbe  pro¬ 
ceeds  continue  the  emplo}ment,  only  as  the  need 
exists,  using  the  same  money  over  and  over 
again. 

5.  To  return  the  farmers  to  their  own  former 
homes  as  soon  as  they  are  physically  and 
mentally  able  to  re-establisb  their  plantations. 

Tbe  crying  need  now  ie  for  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  out  these  plane,  and  they  are  needed  at 
otce  in  order  to  be  of  any  use  for  tbe  coming 
season,  as  it  ie  already  time  to  begin  planting. 

A  new  leaflet  has  just  been  issued,  giving  full 
information  of  the  needs  of  the  people  and  tho 
plane  of  relief,  which  will  be  gladly  furnished 
to  any  applying  to  tbe  General  Office  of  tho 
Cuban  Relief  Fund,  75  Tribune  Building,  New 
York,  or  to  tbe  New  England  Headquarters,  Con¬ 
gregational  House,  Boston. 

The  Depository  of  Funds  is  The  Continental 
Trust  Company,  30  Broad  street  New  York, 
to  which  all  contributions  should  be  sent,  direct. 
Checks  should  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  Tbe  Con¬ 
tinental  Trust  Company  “for  tbe  Cuban  Indus¬ 
trial  Relief  Fund.” 

All  money  remaining  in  tbe  Fund  at  tbe  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  work  will  be  disposed  of  as  the 
subscribers  may  direct. 

KVERT  SABBATH  SINCE  ITS  ORGANIZATION. 

"  Holmwood  " 

WissAHECKoN  Ave,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Dear  Dr.  Field:  It  is  with  pleasure  I  cote 
tbe  records  of  two  Sunday  schools  iu  the  issues 
of  your  paper,  January  19th  and  26tb. 

As  you  have  intimated  the  desire  to  bear  from 
other  schools,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  report 
from  tie  Sunday  school  of  the  Westside  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Germantown,  for  the  year  end 
ing  in  October,  1898. 

Twenty-six  had  not  been  absent  during  ths 
year,  and  of  the  above  number  five  bad  cot  been 
abseat  for  two  years,  three  for  three  years,  one 
for  five  yerrs,  one  for  six  years,  one  for  seven, 
two  for  eight,  two  for  nine,  and  one  for  ten 
years 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  would  mention 
the  records  of  t  «o,  who  have  bien  scholars  and 
ear  cow  teachers.  One  had  not  b  en  absent  for 
five  years  and  the  other  bad  not  been  absent  for 
twenty- three  years. 

We  further  state  that  our  Sunday  echo'll  has 
held  a  session  every  S'^obatb  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1870.  Very  truly  yours 

Thomas  F.  Jones,  Superintendnnt. 

FOR  PORTO  RICO. 

Under  tbe  direction  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  Rev,  R  N.  Adams,  D.  D.. 
Synodical  Missionary  in  Minnesota,  and  Rev. 
Milton  E.  Caldwell  of  Cincinnati,  sail  this  week 
on  the  Government  transport  for  Porto  Rico. 

The  time  baa  come  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  when  it  ie  necessary  to  make  at  least  a 
preliminary  examination  of  religious  conditions 
and  opportunities  in  that  island.  Much  pressure 
has  been  brought  upon  the  Presbyterian  Board 
to  look  over  the  ground  and  they  have  therefore 
I  chosen  these  two  men  to  make  such  investigat  on. 
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PASSAGE  THROUGH  THE  STRAITS  OF 
MAGELLAN. 

It  baa  been  one  good  effect  of  tbe  late  war  that 
it  baa  aent  our  abipa  flying  all  over  tbe  eeae  and 
tbe  oceana,  in  wbicb,  if  they  have  not  made 
new  diecoveriea,  they  have  at  leaat  revived  our 
knowledse  of  tbe  wondera  of  other  countriea  and 
climea.  When  war  waa  declared  tbe  Oregon 
waa  in  tbe  Faciflc,  and  bad  to  traverae  tbe 
whole  length  of  South  America  before  abe 
could  turn  Northward  and  join  her  aietera  in 
the  Weat  Indiea,  to  bear  her  part  in  the  great 
naval  victory  of  Santiag).  And  no#  that  the 
war  is  over  the  Oregon  and  the  Iowa  have  to 
take  tbe  eime  long  stretch  back  to  carry  the 
flag  into  the  waters  of  tbe  Paciflc. 

As  attendants  on  these  magnificent  masters  of 
tbe  sea  they  are  accompanied  by  "colliers"  car 
rying  tboueanda  of  tons  of  coal  to  keep  the  fires 
burning  in  the  long  voyag(s,  and  to  be  always 
ready  for  the  critical  momenta  of  battle. 

One  of  these.  "The  Juatin, "  is  in  charge 
of  Commander  Field,  who  writes  home  of  their 
passage  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  de¬ 
scription  of  which  we  are  sure  will  interest  our 
readers.  It  ia  a  "far  cry"  from  our  Northern 
waters  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  continent, 
but  even  this  it  might  be  worth  to  see  tbe  stu 
pendouB  scenery  of  that  iron  -bound  coast. 
Tbe  next  best  thing  to  seeing  for  ourselves,  is 
the  privilege  of  reading  a  description  like  the 
following  letter  to  one  of  bis  family,  which  was 
written  off  the  coast  of  Ohili : 


This  is  the  third  time  I  have  been  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  second  that  1  have  been 
through  Smyth's  Channel ;  it  is  more  interesting 
each  time.  It  is  said  to  be  a  magnified  Alaska. 
There  was  mote  snow  now  than  I  have  ever  seen 
before.  When  not  snowing  or  bailing  the  air 
was  very  clear,  bat  blowing  and  cold.  Imagine, 
if)ou  can,  going  up  (or  down)  a  river  somewhat 
broader  than  the  Hudson,  the  banks  of  which 
in  some  places  rise  straight  from  the  water,  stu- 
peudoua  rocks,  many  times  higher  than  tbe 
Palisades;  next  comes  a  valley,and  next  a  passage¬ 
way  t  etween  Islands,  in  some  cases  so  broad  that, 
were  it  not  for  our  chart,  we  should  be  unde¬ 
cided  which  way  to  go;  in  other  cases,  only  a 
narrow  alley-way  between  high  cliffs.  When  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  look  up  through  these 
passage  ways,  or  over  a  low  headland,  so  as  to 
get  a  distant  view,  there  were  ragged,  desolate, 
enow  covered  peaks,  all  the  way  from  Mount 
Sirmiento,  8,000  feet  high,  down,  some  like 
huge  enow  drifts  of  the  purest  white;  even  the 
top  would  seem  curled  over,  like  our  own  small 
drifts  in  tbe  winter.  So  pure  was  tbe  white  that 
in  some  of  the  more  distant  of  tbe  mountains  only 
the  outline  was  faintly  seen  against  the  sky.  Do 
you  remember  bow  the  Washington  Monument 
looked,  when  we  saw  it  one  morning,  barely  visi¬ 
ble  against  a  clear  sky  f  Weill  1  was  reminded 
of  it  often  as  I  looked  at  those  mountains. 

But  not  all  of  tbe  mountains  were  completely 
covered  with  snow ;  in  fact,  could  we  have  seen 
the  bottoms  of  those  that  appeared  so,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  would  have  looked  bare,  as 
moat  of  those  near  us  did.  Some  of  the  moun 
tains,  and  high  ones  at  that,  were  simply  huge 
rocks,  with  sharp,  well  defined  edges,  as  if  but 
yreeterday  blasted  from  Mother  Earth  by  some 
tremendous  force,  with  apparently  no  earth,  no 
trees,  and  no  signs  of  vegetation  about  them,  but 
eimply  the  most  perfect  picture  of  desolation 
one  can  imagine.  It  makes  me  shudder  now 
to  think  of  tbe  impression  it  made  on  me;  so 
barren,  so  forbidding,  in  fact  such  a  Qod  for¬ 
saken  place  cannot  be  described.  Then  there 
were  a  number  of  glaciers  that  filled  whole 
valleys  with  their  clear  blue,  but  fortunately 
broke  off  no  ice-bergeto  impede  our  way.  There 
were  also  many  waterfalls,  formed  by  the  melting 
snow,  for  our  December  here  is  their  mid-sum 
mer,  and  the  snow  is  supposed  to  melt,  in  fact 


these  waterfalls  showed  that  it  did.  We  were 
glad  of  this  proof,  otherwise  no  one  would  have 
thought  it  possible  that  the  snow  could  melt.  We 
were  wearing  our  heaviest  clothes  and  suffering 
with  the  cold  at  that.  It  ia  very  hard  to  believe 
that  the  natives  live  in  this  country  and  wear 
but  a  slight  covering  of  skin  if  any  clothes  at 
all,  usually  none. 

Instead  of  going  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
at  Cape  Pillar,  which  is  the  western  entrance  to 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  it  is  usually  very 
rough,  we  went  up  the  coast  for  160  miles  inside 
the  Islands,  through  what  is  known  as  Smyth’s 
Channel.  Here  the  weather  began  to  be¬ 
come  warmer,  and  the  scenery  less  wild,  still 
there  were  no  signs  of  any  living  being.  It 
looked,  however,  in  many  places  as  if  some  very 
hardy  savages  might  live  here.  Back  from  our 
immediate  surroundings  was  a  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  higher  and  more  majestic  than  any  we  had 
seen.  It  seemed  impoesible  that  Nature  could 
have  left  such  sharp  and  wooderful  peaks.  One 
was  for  all  the  world  like  Trinity  Church  spire, 
and  from  the  view  we  had  of  it  equally  slender. 
We  eaw  it  in  tbe  clear  morning  light  about  three 
o’clock.  In  some  places  tbe  Channel  was  very  nar¬ 
row,  BO  narrow  that  I  could  not  but  feel  a  little 
nervous  in  trying  to  go  through  there,  and  we 
were  continually  twisting  and  turning  in  and 
out  among  Islands.  This  paesage  was  very  try¬ 
ing  on  tbe  skipper,  but  I  felt  thoroughly  repaid 
and  quite  disliked  leaving  those  smooth  passages 
to  go  out  into  tbe  rough  Pacific.  Tbe  first  night, 
for  we  got  out  just  at  night- fall,  we  were  well 
received  and  had  fine  weather,  but  the  next  day 
it  commenced  to  blow,  and  for  two  days  we  had 
a  taste  of  Cape  Horn  weather,  and  didn’t  like 
it  at  all.  Then  we  had  fairly  good  weather  until 
we  reached  Lota. 

Lota  came  into  notice  because  of  its  coal 
mine  there  being  very  little  coal  on  this  coast, 
and  that  of  a  poor  quality ;  even  this  coal  is  not 
good,  but  it  is  comparatively  cheap.  About 
fifty  years  ago,  a  rich  Chilian  named  Cousifla, 
bought  almost  all  the  land  in  sight  and  attempted 
to  deveiope  the  coal  mine.  Upon  his  death  his 
son  kept  up  tbe  work,  until  almost  all  their 
large  fortune  wae  exbaus  ed,  before  they  began 
to  see  any  return  ;  in  fact,  they  were  hardly  sure 
of  themselves  when  tbe  eon  died  and  left  a 
widow,  who  proved  to  have  great  business  capac¬ 
ity,  and  when  she  died  less  than  one  year  ago, 
was  said  to  be  the  richest  woman  in  toe  world  1 
I  remember  seeing  it  mentioned  in  tbe  papers 
about  a  year  ago  when  she  was  stopping  at  the 
Waldorf  on  her  way  to  Paris,  where  she  waa 
very  fond  of  spending  most  of  her  time.  She 
left  three  sons  and  three  daughlere.  One  daugh¬ 
ter  bsB  gone  into  a  convent  in  Paris,  one  to  an 
insane  asylum,  and  the  third  is  married.  The 
three  sons  are  all  living  in  Santiago,  the  capital 
of  Chili,  and  are  fighting  over  tbe  property  and 
no  one  will  speak  to  his  brothers  I 

Tbe  widow  built  a  house  that  cost  about  one 
million  dollars  at  Lota,  and  surrounded  it  with 
a  most  beautiful  park,  said  to  be  the  handsomest 
on  tbe  Pacific  coast.  Tbe  bouse  has  never  been 
lived  in,  and  is  now  closed.  None  of  the  fami'y 
ever  come  to  Lota,  but  the  park  is  kept  up  in  a 
perfect  manner,  and  it  is  really  beautiful.  I 
waa  in  it  twice;  such  flowers  you  never  saw, 
and  a  fine  collection  of  birds  and  deer.  Peacocks 
by  the  dozen,  quite  a  lot  of  white  ones.  It  would 
take  one  a  long  time  to  tire  of  that  park.  Tbe 
manager  of  all  the  property  of  tbe  estate,  is  a 
Chilian  of  English  parentage,  Mr.  Matthews. 
He  is  a  regular  king  over  the  whole  settlement 
of  about  12,000  people,  as  the  estate  owns  every¬ 
thing  in  sight.  To  use  up  some  of  their  coal 
they  have  established  copper  smelting  works, 
bringing  tbe  ore  from  the  north  of  Chili.  They 
have  also  large  fire  brick  works,  so  that  it  is 
quite  a  place  of  importance. 

Mr.  Matthews  invited  the  Captain  of  the  Iris, 
N.  T.  Houston,  and  myself,  with  some  of  the 


officers  from  each  vessel,  to  take  breakfast  with 
him  at  10.30.  We  were  all  there  promptly 
and  spent  tbe  time  until  one  o’clock  going 
through  the  park,  when  we  sat  down  with  an 
appetite  that  could  only  be  satisfied  by  the 
elaborate  meal  set  before  us.  We  sat  at  the  table 
until  three  o’clock,  when  we  all  went  through  tbe 
smelting  works,  which  were  most  interesting. 
The  officers  were  all  very  much  pleased  with  Lota, 
and  did  not  want  to  say  good  bye. 

We  got  off,  however,  on  the  next  afternoon 
and  are  now  running  north  for  Callao,  having 
received  a  telegram  from  Captain  Barker  not  to 
stop  at  Valparaiso.  The  weather  is  getting 
warmer  and  warmer  every  day,  and  by  to-morrow 
I  shall  be  getting  into  thinner  clothes.  We  have 
had  on  our  very  thickest,  for  it  has  been  very 
cold  even  if  it  has  been  mid  summer. 


A  VERT  MODEST  REQUEST. 

Th«  Waldensefi  in  tbe  Mom  tains  of  Western 
Worth  Carolina. 

We  have  so  many  appeals  for  large  gifts  to 
great  causes  that  we  can  hardly  bring  our  minds 
to  a  small  request  from  a  poor  people  who  have 
begun  by  first  doing  all  they  could  themselves. 
It  is  several  years  since  a  little  company  of 
Waldenses  settled  among  tbe  Mountains  of  West 
North  Carolina,  and  there  by  bard  work  cleared 
the  land,  and  built  their  little  homes.  Then  the 
first  thing  wae  to  have  a  place  of  worship,  for 
they  were  Protestants,  the  descendants  of  those 
who  had  sufferel  such  persecution  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  their  native  land.  By  giving  of  their 
labor,  in  drawing  stones  and  cutting  down  trees, 
they  have  made  for  themselves  a  very  humble 
house  of  tbe  Lord.  It  is  all  enclosed,  but  at 
this  point  they  have  not  tbe  means  to  furnish  it 
with  benches.  Are  there  not  some  of  our  con¬ 
gregations,  who  have  torn  down  their  houses  of 
worship  that  they  might  build  greater,  who  have 
at  this  moment  stored  away  in  old  barns,  what 
would  answer  the  purposes  of  our  poor,  but 
dearly  loved  Waldensian  brethren  T  It  will  give 
us  all  the  greater  enjoyment  if  we  have  con¬ 
tributed  somewhat,  be  it  ever  so  little  to  this 
good  cause.  The  pastor  writes  to  us : 

Dbar  Mr  Editor  :  We  read  that  wherever  he 
went  Abraham’s  first  thought  w*s  to  build  an 
altar  to  the  Lord.  Even  so  the  first  thought  of 
tbe  300  Waldenses  who  came  from  the  Italian 
Alps,  five  years  ago,  to  settle,  as  farmers,  in 
Western  North  Carolina,  was  to  build  a  bouse  of 
worship. 

Many  kind  friends  and  churches,  being  aware 
of  our  extreme  poverty,  sent  us  contributions 
to  tbe  am(  unt  of  81  500.  The  Waldenses  them¬ 
selves  bad  no  money  to  give,  but  they  cheer¬ 
fully  agreed  to  receive  only  one-half  tbe  regular 
price  for  their  work ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  state 
that  these  thirty  five  heads  of  families,  who  had 
to  work  very  bard  to  give  a  piece  of  dry  bread 
to  their  children,  have  contributed  in  work  at 
least  8500,  so  anxious  were  they  to  have  their 
own  place  ol  worship. 

We  have  put  up  a  very  substantial  atone 
church,  slate  covered  and  with  a  seating  capacity 
ol  350  people  This  church  is  almost  finished 
but  it  is  not  furnished  i  and  we  have  not  one 
cent  left.  From  three  to  four  hundred  dollars  is 
all  that  is  now  required  to  complete  the  build¬ 
ing.  Our  heart’s  desire  is  to  dedicate  our 
church  on  the  Fourth  of  July  this  year.  Who 
will  give  this  little  struggling  colony  the  intense 
joy  of  commemorating  the  great  day  of  the 
American  Independence  by  the  dedication  of 
their  First  Church  in  this  thsir  adopted  Father¬ 
land  ?  There  are  twelve  windows  at  85  apiece; 
and  825  will  buy  a  pulpit  and  a  communion 
table.  Churches  which  have  old  pews  or  an  old 
CO  •  munion  service  could  not  dispose  of  them  in 
a  better  way  than  sending  them  to  this  poor 
church;  and  they  are  respectfully  invited  to 
communicate  with  the  nn  lersigDed.  Donations 
in  money  can  be  sent  either  to  tbe  pastor  of  the 
Waldensian  Church  at  Valdeee,  North  Carolina, 
or  to  the  Editor,  Dr.  Field,  through  whose  kind¬ 
ness  I  am  permitted  to  make  th>e  special  appeal. 

With  an  earnest  pra}er  that  it  may  be  heard 
by  many  of  tbe  Lord’s  stewards,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly,  Barth  Soulibb, 
Pastor  of  tbe  Waldensian  Church  at  Valdese, 
North  Carolina. 
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THE  HYMNS  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Shall  we  be  *'  Pot  to  Shame  in  the  Gate  ?  ” 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  may  be  as  old  as 
the  existence  of  man  on  the  earth,  that  "Misery 
loves  company."  But  if  any  impertinent  ob¬ 
server  should  intimate  that  a  trace  of  this  remained 
in  any  one  of  us  in  particular,  we  should  deny  it 
with  indignation,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  "mis¬ 
ery"  to  trouble  us,  or  if  we  "had,  we  could 
not  be  so  have  as  to  try  to  eaee  our  burden  by 
throwing  it  upon  other's  shoulders. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  "misery"  that 
rests,  not  on  one  alone,  but  on  a  whole  body, 
which  has  a  "corporate  pride"  that  is  wounded 
when  outsiders  claim  to  stand  on  an  equality. 
Thus  our  Episcopalian  brethren  look  down  upon 
us  as  "dissenters,"  while  they  are  the  true 
Church,  and  their  "priests"  the  successors  of 
the  Apostles.  In  accord  with  this  "long  de¬ 
scent"  which  is  their  title  to  superiority,  we 
should  expect  that  not  only  their  liturgies,  but 
their  very  chants  and  hallelujahs  would  have  a 
tremendous  sound  as  coming  from  ages  past,  and 
rolling  on  to  the  ages  to  come,  while  we,  poor 
Presbyterians,  “who  are  of  yesterday  and  know 
nothing,"  are  "put  to  shame  in  the  gate. "  Out 
of  this  humiliation  we  are  raised  by  a  voice 
that,  to  our  surprise  and  amazement,  coicee  to 
us  from  the  camp  of  those  who  lifted  up  their 
horn  of  triumph  over  us.  It  is  a  Boston  paper 
that  contains  this  painful  revelation  : 

With  so  unpromising  a  field  as  "Hymns  and 
Tunes’  to  cover.  Professor  H.  W.  Parker  of 
Yale’s  chair  of  music  last  night  held  more  than 
a  hundred  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  Episco- 
pal  Club  of  Massachusette  for  nearly  an  hour, 
laughing  and  gasping  at  the  utterances  and 
demonstrations  of  the  speaker.  Professor  Parker 
had  a  band  in  the  compiling  of  the  hymnal  at 
present  used  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  he 
condemned  it  in  epigram,  peppered  it  with  his 
sarcasm,  and  showed  the  ludicrous  side  of  it.  not 
sparing  even  the  tunes  be  himself  had  written. 
Professor  Parker  said : 

‘  Everybody  admits  the  importance  of  singing 
in  the  church  service.  Music  comes  nearest  to 
the  people  of  all  the  arts ;  it  is  the  youngest  and 
the  subtlest  of  the  arte,  and  is  the  handmaid 
of  the  Church.  Music  and  religion  have  never 
groirn  far  apart,  though  in  recent  years  the 
Church  has  treated  music  more  as  though  music 
were  her  step-daughter,  who  must  be  sheltered 
and  fed,  indeed,  but  in  whom  there  was  no 
especial  interest,  and  for  whose  future  there  was 
no  control  nor  responsibility.  The  Church  has 
tried  to  hold  her  music  down,  to  reduce  it  to  a 
level  of  mediocrity.  Now  those  who  look  at  the 
music  from  the  church  point  of  view  may  say 
that  it  is  the  highest  and  beet  of  music,  but  the 
artist  seems  to  regard  the  making  of  it  as  an  in¬ 
dustry,  not  an  art,  and  the  making  of  the  hymn 
tunes  as  really  an  amusement.  The  making  of 
church  music  is  likely,  say  the  artists,  to  con¬ 
duce  rather  to  the  earnings  of  daily  bread  than 
to  immortality. 

"The  hymn  is  not  the  most  artistic  part  of  the 
service,  but  to  many  it  is  the  most  satisfactory, 
because  all  the  people  sing  hymns.  Now  a  con 
gregation’s  artistic  efforts  must  always  be  simple 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  hymn  tune  fulfils  this 
need,  for  it  is  the  lowest  form  of  music,  just 
after  the  Anglican  chants.  The  Anglican  chant 
is  a  musical  trilobite,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  vegetable. 

"  Because  hymns  are  necessarily  sinipls,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  necessarily  bad.  How 
much  nobler  the  spectacle  of  a  dog,  a  noble  dog, 
simply  following  out  bis  life  work,  than  a  bad 
organist,  teaching  children  music  they  cannot 
understand  and  ought  not  to  sing !  Now  what  is 
true  of  bymrs  as  poetry  is  also  true  of  hymn 
tunes  as  music.  They  must  be  simple. 

"We  can  get  used  to  anything.  The  people 
can  grow  to  love  weak  music  if  they  use  it  long 


enough.  The  hymnal  we  now  have  to  use  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  undignified.  It  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  with  its  principal  object  being  to 
avoid  delay  in  getting  it  on  the  market.  Its  proof¬ 
reading  is  shocking.  No  apparent  effort  has 
been  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  tunes  nor 
of  the  hymns  themselves. 

"Do  not  mistake  me;  it  is  not  necessary  to  re¬ 
tain  the  simplicity  of  our  forefathers  in  our 
hymnals,  but  there  must  be  something  worth 
while  between  this  simplicity  and  the  mawkish- 
ness  and  platitudes  of  our  moden  hymnal.  (It 
was  at  this  point  that  the  audience  began  to  say 
‘Ohl  ) 

"Again,  why  should  a  hymn  have  its  tail 
twisted  merely  because  it  happened  to  stray  into 
our  hymnal?"  Professor  Parker  quoted  two 
altered  hymns,  claiming  that  the  revised  version 
was  weaker  than  the  original. 

"1  don't  pretend  to  know  much  about  poetry, ’’ 
he  went  on ;  ‘  a  thing  1  sbouiu  judge  was  by  no 
means  uncommon,  bui.  1  can  teil  you  sometbioK 
about  the  tunes  Why  have  the  good  old  minor 
tunes  vanished  from  the  present  collections? 
(He  played  'Windsor’  on  the  piano. )  The  minor 
keys  bava  Oeen  neglected  in  our  hymnal,  or,  at 
most,  UbSd  apologetically." 

Prolessor  laraer  quoted  from  an  anlhtm  writ¬ 
ten  uy  Wiliam  billings,  a  tanner,  called  "I  am 
the  Kose  of  dharon,  tne  Lily  of  the  Valley," 
and  denominated  the  music  as  scene  painting. 
Tbosa  who  remember  Urossmilb’s  "descriptive 
music, "  wnich  described  what  it  pretended  to 
deecribe,  can  imagine  this  tanner’s  anthem, 
which  sent  the  Episcopalians  into  gales  of  laugh¬ 
ter. 

"The ancient  tunes  are  dry,"  said  the speaKer, 
"but  they  keep  well.  The  modern  tunes  are  not 
dry,  but  they  tail  to  keep.  They  carry  in  them¬ 
selves  the  seeds  of  decay ;  in  fact,  some  of  them 
are  already  gamy.  I  will  take  my  own  medicine ; 
here  is  No.  53  of  the  hymnal,  ‘The  Day  of  Grace 
Is  done;’  I  wrote  it  myself.  It  is  not  without 
its  redeeming  features;  it  is  tolerable  enough 
except  for  its  end  with  an  unprepared  dis¬ 
sonance.  I  have  beard  it  characterised  as 
‘measly.’  Now,  a  taste  for  this  modern  weak 
music  IS  worse  to  an  artist  to-day  than  a  taste 
for  our  grandfather's  rum  would  be  to  you,  for 
it  is  weak  and  effeminate,  while  Medford  rum 
is  a  strong  and  a  manly  drink” 

Going  to  the  piano  be  played  first  "St.  Ann’s," 
and  then  a  modern  hymn,  well  known,  which 
goes  to  the  words  "Holy,  holy,  holy  !"  "St. 
Ann’s,"  he  said,  was  strong  and  vigorous,  the 
other  one  of  the  best  modern  tunes,  but  a  "little 
shiny  at  the  knees.  ’  ’  He  als j  took  occasion  to 
deprecate  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  Irish  derange¬ 
ment  of  "St.  Ann’s."  The  processionals  in  the 
hymnal,  he  said,  were  vociferous  enough,  but 
weak  in  the  knees  "1  have  read  five  different 
settings  to  ‘Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,’  hymen 
ranging  from  Sullivan  to  a  well-known  composer 
of  comic  operas. 

"It  is  an  insult  to  have  more  than  one  tune  to 
a  hymn,"  he  said;  "if  it  is  the  right  tune,  that 
IS  enough  I  also  want  to  see  only  one  hymn  to 
a  tune. 

"Then  take  some  of  the  older  tunes.  Here  is 
No.  121,  wbicn  comes  down  to  us  from  Pales¬ 
trina.  It  is  a  noble  hymn  tune,  but  somebody 
changed  it  from  the  hard,  brilliant  key  of  E 
major  to  the  comparatively  soft  and  character¬ 
less  key  of  E  fiat  major ;  then  some  pedant  went 
bunting  for  consecutive  fifths.  He  played  the 
tune  and  thought  he  bad  discovered  one.  When 
be  read  the  music  be  found  his  mistake,  but, 
nevertheless,  empirically  changed  the  tune  again. 
He  was  doing  much  what  a  pig  hunting  trufilas 
does,  with  the  same  intelligent  appreciation  of 
his  surroundings  as  the  pig  has  of  scenery. 

"Many  of  our  very  beet  tunes  come  to  us  from 
Germany ;  most  of  our  very  worst  are  made  at 
home.  The  New  England  village  choir  quartet 
and  Moody  and  Bankey’s  hymns— these  are  the 
engines  of  war  that  have  done  more  harm  to  re 
ligion  than  all  the  Anglican  Church,  which  the 
Puritans  detested. 

"Our  hymnal  to  day  is  a  painful  exhibition  of 
vulgarity,  tempered  by  incompetency.  One  of 
the  tunes  I  just  played  is  by  a  doctor  of  music. 
1  hope  hie  practice  is  small.  Goodness  knows  I 
don’t  want  to  cram  German  Chorale  down  the 
throats  of  children,  but  neither  do  I  like  to  see 
able-bodied  men  and  women  singing  Christmas 
carols,  pretty,  dainty  things  that  are  only  fit  for 
children.  Tnere  ought  to  be  some  diecrimina 
tion;  perhaps  the  dangerous  ones  might  be 
printed  in  red  ink. 

"I  feel  like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop,  but 


wouldn’t  some  china  shops  be  better  for  the  at¬ 
tentions  of  an  active,  vigorous  young  bull  ? 

"Nobody  questions  the  good  of  music,  but 
the  new  hymnal  has  seized  all  the  weak  points  of 
the  old  and  has  weakened  them  and  has  cone 
some  rather  strong  banging  at  the  strong  points. 

1  find  little  to  commend  in  the  words ;  the  book’s 
good  points  seem  to  have  been  unavoidable. 

"After  all,  why  should  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  church  music  to-day  is  weak,  if  such  is 
the  fact  ?  The  recognition  of  it  is  the  first  long 
step  in  reform.  All  I  want  is  to  do  away  with 
the  long  stretches  of  mediocrity  in  the  work 
which  now  disfigure  our  hymnal.  These  are  not 
entirely  matters  of  opinion,  of  like  and  dislike, 
but  of  right  and  wrong. 

"I  suggest  as  a  remedy  that  we  get  out  two  or 
more  hymn  books ;  let  one  be  good  and  the  others 
as  bad  as  necessary,  and  let  ibe  profits  from  the 
sale  of  the  good  one  be  used  to  distribute  the 
bad  ones  free.  Let  every  recipient  of  a  bad  one 
receipt  for  it,  freeing  the  Church  from  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  caused  by  the  use  of  the  bad  ones, 
and  let  them  furnish  a  certificate  from  a  doctor, 
not  a  doctor  of  music,  that  they  actually  need 
the  bad  ones. 

‘‘I  plead  for  a  higher  standard  of  mus  cal 
morals.  The  evil  is  a  real  one  and  calls  for  a 
remedy.  I  feel  it  a  deep  reproach  on  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  should  feel  worse  if  this  were  the  beet 
we  could  do.  It  puts  the  Church  in  a  false 
light  and  I  feel  that  it  needs  only  a  clearer  un¬ 
derstanding  to  procure  actual  mission  work  in 
church  music. " 


FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES. 

In  my  last  letter  I  alluded  to  the  anticipated 
severing  of  the  pastoral  relation  existing  between 
Rev.  W.  H.  Fraser  and  the  Oliver  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Minneapolis.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
Minneapolis  Presbytery  t  is  was  consummated 
much  to  the  regret  of  all. 

Mr.  Fraser  has  endeared  himself  to  his  people 
in  a  marked  degree,  and  to  all  hie  ministerial 
brethren  by  a  faithful  attention  to  bis  duties  ae 
a  presbyter.  They  have  known  of  bis  self  sacri¬ 
ficing  work  for  Oliver  Church,  amid  surround¬ 
ings  and  under  difficulties,  that  would  have 
maae  a  less  courageous  soldier  of  the  Lord  faint 
by  the  way,  but  sincerely  hoped  that  the  needs 
of  this  important  field,  together  with  the  earnest 
protest  of  the  congregation,  might  induce  him 
to  reconsider  his  resignation. 

This,  however,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  do, 
and  the  relation  was  dissolved. 

Presbytery  also  arranged  for  the  installation  of 
Rev.  M.  D.  Hardin,  the  pastor  elect  of  Andrew 
Church,  who  has  just  begun  his  ministry.  Dr. 
Hunter  of  Westminster  Church  is  to  preach  tho 
sermon,  other  members  of  Presbytery  assisting. 

Andrew  Church  is  located  near  to  our  State 
University  and  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for 
reaching  a  very  large  number  of  young  people, 
students  therein,  is  very  great.  Mr.  Hardin  ia 
a  young  man  and  it  is  hoped  he  may  from  this 
fact  infiuence  them  towards  Christ  and  our 
evangelical  religion. 

These  two  instances  of  changing  pastors  leads, 
me  to  allude  to  the  growing  tendency  in  our 
Presbyterian  Church  for  brief  pastorates.  I 
know  of  but  one  of  our  churches  in  these  cities, 
which  has  not  had  a  vacant  pulpit  in  the  last 
decade  and  some  of  them  more  than  once. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
this  one  exception  and  to  show  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  pastor  who  grows  up  so  to 
speak  with  hie  congregation. 

The  Dayton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of 
St.  Paul  is  this  exception.  It  was  organised 
April  19th,  1874,  with  a  membership  of  twenty- 
three,  twelve  of  whom  came  from  the  House  of 
Hope  Church,  and  ten  from  the  Central  Church, 
both  of  St.  Paul,  the  remaining  one  from  a 
church  in  another  State. 

Immediately  alter  the  organization  was  effected 
a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Maurice  D.  Edwards, 
just  graduated  from  Auburn  Seminary,  who 
accepted  it,  and  began  bis  labors  July  19th, 
1874,  being  ordained  and  installed  in  October 
following. 
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From  that  day  to  this,  nearly  twenty-five 
yean,  he  has  remained  its  pastor,  and  to  day  if 
I  mistake  not  has  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest 
in  term  of  service  of  the  Presbyterian  pulpit  in 
Minnesota,  an  honor  which  he  has  earned  and 
bears  with  exceeding  modesty. 

The  history  of  Dayton  Avenue  Church  is  re 
plete  with  wonderful  results  due  in  some  meas. 
ure,  no  doubt,  to  the  marvelous  growth  of  the 
city,  and  the  faithful  work  of  its  people;  but 
still  largely  the  result  of  Dr.  Edwards’  earnest 
labors  and  his  intimate  relation  to  all  classes 
in  the  city  resulting  from  so  long  a  pastorate. 

Again  and  again,  the  growth  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  demanded  increased  sittings,  and  to  meet 
this  demand,  additions  and  alterations  were 
made  in  the  modest  chapel  built  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

In  1885  its  capacity  was  once  more  insufficient 
to  accommodate  those  who  attended  on  Dr. 
Edwards's  ministry,  and  the  congregation  de 
cided  that  make  shifts  would  not  answer  the 
purpose  any  longer.  Steps  were  at  once  taken 
for  the  erection  of  a  church  building,  commensu¬ 
rate  not  only  with  its  needs,  but  its  standing  in 
the  community,  and  its  fine  location  in  the  best 
residence  part  of  St.  Paul. 

The  old  chapel  was  removed  to  the  rear  of  thd 
lot,  where  services  were  held  while  the  new  edi 
fice  was  building,  thus  enabling  them  to  watch 
its  growing  beauties  as  this  progressed. 

The  new  church  stands  on  a  prominent  corner, 
is  of  brown  stone,  with  a  seating  capacity  euffi 
cient  for  years  to  come,  and  in  outward  finish 
and  interior  decoration  is  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  The  entire  cost  including  the  furnishings 
and  the  removal  of  the  chapel  was  something 
over  150  000. 

It  was  not  entirely  completed  and  ready  for 
occupancy  until  1888,  when  it  was  dedicated 
with  appropriate  services,  including  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  David  R.  Breed,  D  D.,  formerly  pastor  of 
House  of  Hope  Oburch.  The  growth  in  mem¬ 
bership  has  been  constant  and  permanent,  with¬ 
out  any  rapid  stride,  until  from  twenty-  three 
members  it  now  has  on  its  roll  over  500,  and 
beet  of  all  as  Dr.  Edwards  says  in  a  recent 
manual,  "The  church  has  been  spared  strife, 
and  serious  differences,  illustrating  in  a  marked 
degree  that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  is  the  bond 
of  peace.  ” 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  church 
under  such  a  pastor  is  thoroughly  organized  in 
all  its  departments  for  aggressive  church  work. 
It  numbeis  in  its  Session  an  ez-United  States 
Senator  in  the  person  of  Hon.  S.  J.  B  Mc¬ 
Millan,  and  bis  associates  are  all  men  of  mark 
in  the  city  of  St.  Paul.  Its  Sunday-school  has 
an  enrolled  membership  of  nearly  600,  and  its 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  among  the  largest 
in  the  State. 

Dr.  Edwards’s  long  residence  in  St.  Paul  has 
made  him  the  best  known  pastor  within  its 
limits,  and  this  has  created  constant  calls  for 
his  ministerial  services  from  thoss  outside  of  bis 
own  congregation. 

May  the  day  be  long  in  the  future  when  the 
Dayton  Avenue  Church  shall  be  looking  for  his 
successor.  O.  S.  C. 

WESTERN  BE8EBTE  VNIYBBSITT. 

In  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  the 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed  by  the 
suspension  of  all  regular  college  ezerciees.  Both 
public  and  private  services  were  held.  In  Adel- 
bert  College  class  prayer  meetings  were  followed 
by  a  general  service  at  which  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Haydn  of  Cleveland,  spoke  to  the  students.  Hia 
talk  was  on  “Sin  and  the  need  of  the  human 
heart.  ’  ’  The  address  greatly  impressed  the  stu  • 
dents.  In  the  College  for  Women,  after  class 
prayer  meetings,  the  students  listened  to  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Rev.  John  S.  Zeiie  who  spoke  on  “The 
life  of  ambition  and  the  life  of  devotion.”  The 
address  was  a  most  moving  interpretation  of 


some  of  the  more  fundamental  conditions  of  col¬ 
lege  life. 

Eldred  Hall  which  has  recently  been  built  for 
the  use  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  is  proving  to  be  a  great  help  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  of  the  whole  University.  The  Univer 
eity  has  recently  taken  upon  itself  the  support 
of  a  foreign  missionary,  the  one  chosen  being 
Mr.  J.  Campbell  White  at  Calcutta. 

Several  students  in  the  University  intend  to 
become  missionaries  and  in  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  are  several  foreigners,  Armenians  and 
Chinese,  who  hope  to  return  to  their  people  as 
medical  missionaries.  H.  A.  H. 


THE  STUDENT  MISSIONARY  CAMPAIGN. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign 
Missions  has  been  need  of  Qod  to  so  present 
the  claims  of  the  foreign  field  that  many  stu¬ 
dents  are  ready  to  go,  while  the  Church  is  pro¬ 
viding  means  to  send  but  few.  It  muet  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  failure  of  the  Church  to  evan¬ 
gelize  the  world  is  not  due  to  a  Tack  of  means. 
The  ability  of  the  churches  to  send,  joined  with 
the  desire  of  the  students  to  go,  has  naturally, 
almost  necessarily,  produced  the  Student  Mis 
sionary  Campaign  work  whose  object  is  explained 
in  the  following  quotations  from  the  report  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  in  December,  1898 : 

“Your  Committee  has  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  desire  of  Student  Volunteers  who  may 
possess  the  necessary  qualifications  to  spend 
tbe.r  summer  vacations  in  increasing  the  foreign 
miesionary  interest  and  gifts  of  the  churches. 
It  regards  with  thanksgiving  and  hope  the  large 
number  of  consecrated  young  men  and  women 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  great  causa  of 
the  world’s  evangelization  and  who  are  willing 
to  aesiet  in  awakening  their  fellow  Christians  to 
a  like  oegree  of  solemn  responsibility  and  privi¬ 
lege.  The  greatest  problem  now  confronting  us 
is  not  BO  much  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
for  every  mail  speaks  of  open  doors  and  of  Cod’s 
blessing  upon  missionary  effort,  but  it  is  an 
arousing  of  the  Church  at  home  to  an  adequate 
sense  of  its  duty  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the 
world.  .  .  . 

“We  recognize  the  difficulties  which  are  in¬ 
volved,  but  we  believe  that  they  can  be  wisely 
safe-guarded.  We  accordingly  recommend : 

“1.  That  an  effort  be  made  to  organize  such 
summer  work  by  Student  Volunteers  for  the 
summer  of  1899,  and  that  to  this  end  Mr.  George 
L.  Gelwicke  of  McCormick  Seminary,  be  ap¬ 
pointed  Business  Manager  with  headquarters  in 
Cincinnati.  He  shall  ascertain  the  number  of 
students  who  desire  to  undertake  such  summer 
work,  secure  testimonials  as  to  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  place  them  in  communication  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  and  with  the  proper 
Synodical  Committee  of  Directors.  .  .  , 

“2.  The  Advisory  Committee  under  which 
the  Business  Manager  shall  work  shall  consist 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board.  This  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the 
Movement  and  its  approval  shall  be  necessary 
to  the  adoption  of  plans  and  the  incurring  of  ex¬ 
pense. 

“3.  The  work  in  each  Synod  shall  be  under 
the  exclusive  direction  and  authority  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Synod’s  permanent  Committee 
on  Foreign  Missions  and  a  representative  of  the 
Woman’s  Board  within  whose  territory  the 
Synod  may  be.  .  .  . 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Arthur  J.  Brown,  Secretary  in  Charge.” 
John  B  Shaw,  Chairman. 

Not  only  those  technically  Volunteers,  but 
all  students  deeply  interested  in  the  evangelisa¬ 
tion  of  the  world  are  invited  to  join  ttae  Cam¬ 
paign.  This  is  the  Master’s  work  and  we  leave 
Him  to  make  the  call.  Who  is  willing  to  eay, 
“Here  am  1,  send  me?”  If  no  one  in  your  in¬ 
stitution  has  received  a  letter  from  the  Business 


Manager,  please  write  to  George  L.  Gelwicke, 
1,060  N.  Halsted  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  urged  not  to  delay  in  the  consideration 
of  this  work  since  final  decisions  must  be  made 
before  March  15th.  Will  you  not  show  this  ap- 
deal  to  other  students  and  have  it  posted  in  your 
institution  f  This  is  a  blessed  work,  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  results  if  the  worker’s  absorbing 
purpose  is  the  extension  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 


A  FINE  BELL  AT  WIESON  COELEGE. 

The  three  or  four  hundred  girls  at  Wilson  Col¬ 
lege  have  for  years  been  called  to  recitations  and 
meals  by  a  dismally  cracked  bell.  Several  times 
the  Trustees  have  discussed  procuring  a  new 
one,  but  the  needed  money  was  never  available. 
Finally  one  Trustee  bethought  him  of  an  old  and 
valued  friend,  Clinton  H.  Meneely,  head  of  the 
Bell  Company  that  bears  his  name  at  Troy,  New 
York,  of  whose  generosity  be  bad  known  many 
instances,  and  with  whose  fine  work  he  had  been 
familiar  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  name 
of  Chambersburg  bad  a  magic  effect  on  Colonel 
Meneely,  for  in  1861  be  was  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  army  in  that  town,  whence  he 
made  a  hasty  retreat  on  a  wounded  horse,  that 
had  already  been  shot  through  the  bead  at  Gettys¬ 
burg.  He  thought  the  sweet  tones  of  one  of  his 
own  bells,  ringing  from  Wilson  College,  would 
drown  the  memory  of  Early’s  confederate  cannon 
thirty-five  years  ago  I  So  he  promptly  cast  a 
bell  of  342  pounds,  and  sent  it,  with  all  moun¬ 
tings,  freight  pre  paid,  to  Chambersburg.  It 
was  rung  for  the  first  time  a  few  days  ago  to  the 
delight  of  the  whole  college. 

The  number  of  students  at  this  fine  institu¬ 
tion  is  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  There  is  not  a  dollar  of  endowment,  and 
everything  depends  on  tuition  fees,  which  are 
very  low.  This  answers  very  well  while  all  goes 
smoothly;  but  an  epidemic  among  the  students 
would  close  the  college  within  forty-eight  hours. 
All  its  Trustees  are  hoping  that  some  men  or 
women  of  wealth  will  look  into  the  solid  merits 
of  Wilson,  and  endow  it  liberally.  The  educa¬ 
tion  given  there  is  both  substantial,  liberal  and 
Christian.  It  deserves  abundant  support. 

T.  8.  H. 

Washinoton,  D.  C  ,  Jan.  2S,  1899. 


SUFFERERS  IN  CHINA. 

Nkw  York,  Jan,  37,  1899. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Miestons  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
gladly  complies  with  a  request  to  receive  and 
forward  contributions  to  the  sufferers  from  the 
recent  appalling  flood  in  the  province  of  Shan¬ 
tung,  China.  Such  gifts  should  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hand,  Treasurer,  156  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  City,  and  should  be  marked 
“Yellow  River  Famine  Relief,”  in  order  that 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  gifts  for  other 
purposes.  While  we  trust  that  the  response  will 
be  generous,  we  are  sure  that  all  thoughtful  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  lessen  their  contributions  toward  the 
support  of  the  missionary  work,  for  this  would 
simply  be  equivalent  to  helping  the  flood  suffer¬ 
ers  at  the  expense  of  the  missionaries  themselves. 
Those  faithful  workers  already  have  burdens 
enough,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
their  maintenance  by  the  Board  which  alone 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  remain  in  China 
and  therefore  to  distribute  aid  in  this  hour  of 
need.  The  cost  of  our  work  is  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  this  calamity,  so  that  aide 
by  side  with  giving  for  the  flood  sufferers  there 
should  be  still  larger  giving  to  the  treasury  of 
the  Board.  On  behalf  of  the  Board, 

Arthur  J.  Brown,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


The  First  Drawing  Room  meeting  for  1899,  of 
the  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance,  will  be 
held  February  2d,  at  eleven  o’clock.  New  York 
City. 


Id 
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Tbk  Divine  Force  in  the  Life  of  the  World. 

Lowell  Institute  Lectures  By  Alexander 

McEensie.  Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Oompany. 

Boston:  $1.50. 

Dr.  McKenzie  has  rendered  a  substantial  and 
an  excellent  service  by  giving  these  Lectures  to 
the  Press.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  has 
been  preaching  in  the  immediate  atmosphere 
of  Harvard  University,  and  has  been  called  very 
often  to  preach  at  other  universities  and  col¬ 
leges.  For  he  knows  well  how  to  deal  with 
scholarly  and  thoughtful  young  men,  and  such 
are  specially  fond  of  hearing  him.  Besides  this 
he  is  BO  profoundly  spiritual,  eo  fresh  and  so 
strong  in  his  way  of  patting  the  old  truths  that 
mature  minds  turn  to  him  with  deep  interest  and 
pleasure.  He  is  so  evidently  sincere,  eo  genuine, 
so  full  of  love,  so  reverent  and  at  the  same  time 
so  free  from  all  cant  and  professionalism  and 
timidity  that  one  who  is  weary  of  shibboleths 
finds  it  restful  to  follow  his  lead.  This  volume 
has  a  single  purpose,  clearly  indicated  in  its 
title,  and  toward  the  accomplishment  of  that 
purpose  every  page  leads.  There  are  no  diver 
sione  or  wanderings;  the  movement  is  masterful 
and  steady  from  the  beginning  to  the  conclusion. 
Dr.  McKenzie  tries  hard  in  this  book  not  to 
preach,  but  cannot  always  help  it,  and  it  would 
be  very  strange  if  he  could.  Yet,  for  the  most 
part  he  is  not  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform, 
but  close  to  his  reader  in  a  warm  brotherly  way 
trying  to  give  light  and  help,  and  he  succeeds. 

The  book  contains  Six  Lectures:  1.  The  Crea¬ 
tion  and  Man ;  II.  The  Course  of  Man  in  the 
Oldest  Literature;  III.  The  Son  of  Man  in  Early 
Literature;  IV.  The  Purpose  and  Method  of 
Chrisi,;  V.  The  Cause  of  Christ  in  the  Hands  of 
Men ;  VI.  The  Christian  Forces.  The  author  in 
a  graphic  and  skilful  way  traces  the  working  of 
the  Divine  Force  among  men  from  the  very  be 
ginning  till  it  culminates  in  the  personality  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  then  shows  how  He  is  still 
and  steadily  working  toward  the  full  triumph  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  in  the  restoration 
of  men. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  assume  as  little  as 
possible  of  those  things  which  Christians  be¬ 
lieve,  and  *‘to  stand  outside  of  religion,  and  to 
examine  it,  and  the  evidences  which  attend  it, 
in  the  light  of  reason  and  conscience,  of  spiritual 
thought,  of  history,  of  influence,  and  with  the 
highest  intellectual  and  ethical  honesty.  If  it 
appeals  to  faith,  as  it  must  do  because  of  its 
relation  to  the  unseen,  it  is  a  faith  which  rests 
on  intelligence,  and  can  justify  itself  with 
truth."  The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is 
not  asserted  or  assumed,  but  they  are  constantly 
referred  to  "because  they  are  our  oldest  litera¬ 
ture,  which  entitles  them  to  respect;  and  they 
give  a  concise  and  connected  account  of  the 
times  of  which  we  have  no  better  record." 
Carefully  does  the  writer  avoid  meddling  with 
questions  of  higher  criticism,  but  claims  that 
"if  it  is  possiole  for  scholarship  to  determine 
the  importance  of  any  ancient  literature,  then  it 
has  been  done  in  this  instance. "  .  .  .  "We  may 
allow  f  jr  difference  of  conclusion  upon  special 
questions.  But  when  all  has  been  said,  the 
conclusions  cf  scholarly  thought  And  in  these 
pages"  (of  Holy  Scripture)  "the  true  present¬ 
ment  of  the  life  of  Him  who  moves  in  them. " 
Evidently  our  author  is  familiar  with  the  latest 
teachings  of  *'cience  and  is  not  in  the  least  dis¬ 
turbed  by  them.  Un  the  contrary,  he  shows 
himself  cordial  and  friendly  to  science,  but  in  a 
deft  and  skilful  way  he  avoids  committing  him¬ 
self  upon  unsettled  questions,  while  in  no  in¬ 
stance  does  be  compromise  in  the  least  what  he 
and  all  believers  hold  most  dear.  The  flrst  two 
chapters,  dealing  with  the  creation  and  with 
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the  course  of  man  in  the  "Oldest  Literature," 
(i.  e.  in  the  Old  Testament),  are  exceedingly 
interesting  and  suggestive.  "If  to  any  one  it 
seems  too  bold  a  thing  to  say  that  man  is  a  neces¬ 
sity,  it  is  not  much  too  bold.  For  akin  to  the 
need  for  God,  if  any  life  is  to  be,  is  his  need  of 
one  to  know  Him;  to  receive  of  his  life  and 
love ;  to  braid  the  thread  of  divine  thought  which 
encompasses  him  with  the  thread  of  human 
thought  which,  unbroken,  reaches  the  Eternal. 
Life  must  create.  It  is  its  nature  and  pleasure ; 
and  creation  is  the  larger  name  of  man."  But 
"the  problem  is  this:  Man  was  like  God.  Man 
is  unlike  God.  Can  he  again  be  like  GodT" 
This  question  the  great  religions  of  the  world 
tried  hard  to  answer. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  give  a  history  of  these 
religions  but  we  are  told  that  "To  see  gods 
every wheie  is  better  than  to  see  God  nowhere." 

.  .  .  "It  is  sad  that  a  man  should  bow  before 
his  idol ;  it  were  worse  if  be  did  not  bow  at  all 
You  can  take  away  the  idol  and  leave  him  kneel¬ 
ing,  and  that  is  a  good  posture  in  which  to  see 
God  and  worship  Him." 

Everywhere  in  this  volume  life  is  emphasized 
as  the  only  possible  origin  of  life.  Virchow’s 
recent  statement  is  quoted,  "Life  had  no  other 
origin  than  from  Life  itself,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  truths  whic  the  labors  of  the  pathologist 
and  biologist  of  the  present  century  have  estab 
lisbed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt."  This 
principle  applies  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
sphere  quite  as  decisively  as  in  the  physical. 
"The  life  of  the  soul,  the  spirit,  can  come  only 
from  the  living  and  eternal  spirit  Here  the 
religions  of  the  world  fail.  They  lack  the  crea 
tive  power.  Something  of  truth,  of  virtue,  of 
spirit,  they  may  have.  But  not  the  divine,  spir 
itual  vitality,  claansing  and  quickening  the 
thoughts  and  desires  of  the  soul."  So  we  are 
brought  to  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus. 
We  have  in  the  Gospels  the  four  "biographies  of 
Christ,"  while  the  "Book  of  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles  is  the  extension  of  the  memoir  of 
Christ."  .  .  .  "As  the  Creator  gave  to  man  of 
bis  own  life  in  the  beginning,  and  that  life,  has 
lost  its  virtue  while  in  man's  possession,  the 
Creator  has  again,  in  these  last  times,  and  by  a 
man,  given  his  life  to  the  world."  That  sen 
fence  seems  to  need  some  qualiflcation.  That 
divine  life  flrst  given  did  not  lose  all  its  virtue, 
and  in  these  last  times  the  Creator  has  given 
again  of  his  life  to  the  world,  not  by  "a  man,” 
but  by  the  divine  man.  The  life  of  Christ  is 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  New. 
"Biography  usually  follawa  the  life;  his  also 
preceded.  The  tables  of  his  genealogy  present 
an  unbroken  line,  reaching  into  the  earliest  days. " 

In  an  important  sense  the  Epistles  continue 
and  expand,  while  expounding  the  memoir  of 
Christ.  There  is  a  flne  tribute  to  Saint  Paul. 
‘Lt  is  said  that  every  man  goes,  at  some  time  in 
his  life,  to  Damascus — the  place  of  the  last  de¬ 
cision."  .  .  .  "Few  men,  I  do  not  know  that 
any  men,  have  controlled  the  world’s  religious 
thought  more  than  he.  Hie  memoir  is  in  the 
New  Testament.  But  it  is  also  written  with  the 
thinking  of  the  centuries.  Here  again  is  the 
story  of  Christ’s  life,  written  and  unwritten, 
embodied  in  the  biography  of  a  man,  and  in  the 
churches  which  he  founded ;  made  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  world ;  the  literary,  political,  re 
1  g  ous  history  of  the  world.  We  have  the  life 
of  Christ  when  we  have  the  life  of  Paul,  and  bis 
aldreeses  and  Epistles;  and  the  life  is  the  same 
that  is  described  by  the  men  who  saw  it." 

In  the  review  of  the  life  of  Christ  contained 
in  the  third  Lecture,  we  are  charmed  by  the 
freshness  of  our  author’s  thought  and  by  the 
tender  reverence  of  his  spirit.  Beautiful  are  the 
words  with  which  he  confronts  the  Christ  upon 
the  cross,  and  with  all  these  words  we  can 
heartily  agree  We  miss,  however,  some  bint  of 
the  expiatory  and  vicarious  character  of  the 
Bufferings,  while  wa  are  glad  to  miss  any  at¬ 
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tempt  at  a  formal  deflnition  of  the  Atonement. 

In  the  fourth  Lecture,  among  many  excellent 
things,  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  difiScult 
question  of  the  miracles,  though  brief,  is  admir¬ 
able.  "To  settle  it  beforehand  with  ourselves 
that  certain  things  cannot  be  done  is  not  the 
road  to  knowledge."  .  .  .  "The  unusual  is  not 
of  teceseity  the  difiicult.  The  quality  of  a  mira¬ 
cle  is  in  its  strangeness,  not  in  the  force  which 
it  needs."  .  .  .  "It  is  hard  to  believe,  when 
one  thinks  upon  it,  that  the  Almighty  has  done 
his  last  work,  and  that  thenceforth  all  is  repeti  • 
tion”  .  .  .  "Who  shall  say  that  God  has  thus 
mortgaged  Himself  to  bis  past,  and  denied  Him¬ 
self  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  new  thing,  of  using 
a  new  method,  of  meeting  any  evtnt  of  life  in 
any  way  He  chooses?"  .  .  .  "Be  very  sure  that 
when  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  wishes  to 
work  in  a  new  way  He  will  do  it." 

The  last  two  Lectures  deal  with  the  question, 
has  the  purpose  of  Christ’s  mission  been  eo  far 
accomplished  as  to  assure  us  of  his  full  and  flnal 
triumph.  So  the  author  reviews  and  pictures  in 
a  skilful  and  a  panoramic  way  "The  Cause  of 
Christ  in  the  Hands  of  Men."  This  title  of 
the  Lecture  is  specially  happy.  If  there  was 
ever  an  apparently  wild,  desperate  enterprise 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  religion,  it  was  in 
the  purpose  to  establish  through  the  Roman 
Empire  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  Him  cruci¬ 
fied.  This  was  attempted.  This  was  done. 

.  .  .  Every  Christian  is  a  force  in  the  service 
of  Christ.  It  is  the  condition  of  discipiesbip. 
By  him  others  are  to  be  won,  and  every  man 
who  is  won  is  a  new  soldier  of  the  cross.  It 
means  this  to  be  a  Christian,  as  Christ  bestows 
the  name.  The  order  is  this :  the  Creator ;  the 
Son  of  Man  with  new  life  for  men;  multitudes 
of  Christians  in  life  and  under  the  sway  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  give  life  to  the  world." 

We  are  told  that  President  Eliot  explains  thus 
the  concern  which  universities  feel  for  the  per¬ 
manence  of  religious  institutions:  "Universities 
exist  to  advance  Science,  to  keep  alive  philoso¬ 
phy  and  poetry,  and  to  draw  out  and  cultivate 
the  highest  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Now 
Science  is  always  face  to  face  with  God;  philos¬ 
ophy  brings  all  its  issues  into  the  one  word — 
duty ;  poetry  has  its  culmination  in  a  hymn  of 
praise,  and  a  prayer  is  the  transcendent  effort  of 
intelligence." 

We  would  gladly  follow  the  estimate  of  what 
Christianity  has  done  and  is  doing.  The  review 
is  comforting  and  inspiring.  We  close  this 
volume  refreshed  and  strengthened.  It  nerves 
one’s  faith,  renews  one’s  courage,  and  it  Alls 
one  with  a  new  hopefulness  to  read  such  a  book 
as  this.  The  argument  will  not  reach  chronic 
sceptics,  but  it  will  help  those  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  doubts,  and  those  who  are  timid  and 
fearful — those  who  are  in  need  of  hope  and  cour¬ 
age. 

One  could  wish  that  there  were  more  ‘foot¬ 
notes  in  this  volume,  indicating  the  sources  of 
many  pertinent  quotations,  which  tax  the  time 
of  the  reader  in  trying  to  determine  whence  they 
have  been  taken. 

An  excellent  likeness  of  Dr.  McKenzie  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  this  volume  to  the  m  ny 
who  know  and  love  him. 

If  this  brief  review  of  these  Lowell  Lectures 
inclines  any  to  read  the  book  itself,  I  am  sure 
they  will  join  me  in  thankfulness  to  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  for  giving  this  volume  to  the  public. 

Thomas  S.  Hastings,  D  D. 
Theolooia  Pectoris:  Outlines  of  Religious 
Faith  and  Doctrine,  Founded  on  Intuition 
and  Experience  By  James  Muscu't  Hodg¬ 
son,  M.A.,  D.  D  Imported  by  Scribner’s. 
$1.40 

This  volume  has  an  attractive  title.  It  sug¬ 
gests  a  theology  built  upon  psychological  lines. 
And  this  is  the  direction  in  which  all  modern 
investigation  that  concerns  humanity  is  moving. 
History  builds  upon  ascertained  psychological 
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lawe,  and  comparative  religion  uace  peychology 
aa  her  right-hand  maiden.  Then  why  not  theol¬ 
ogy  T  But  the  title  euggeete  a  limitation.  It  ie 
faith  founded  upon  “Intuition.”  The  eland- 
point  of  the  author  then,  ie  that  of  the  intui¬ 
tional,  or,  lean  broadly,  the  Scotch  ecbool.  In¬ 
tuition  ie  with  thinkera  of  thie  echool  a  first 
principle,  behind  which  they  do  not  go  The 
coneequencee  are,  first,  a  halt  at  a  point  which, 
for  the  evolutionist,  marks  only  a  stage  in  the 
journey  of  investigation,  for  the  evolutionist  re¬ 
gards  intuition  as  experience  acquired  in  former 
generations ;  secondly,  some  things  are  referred 
to  intuition  which  are  not  so  derived,  but  are 
clearly  the  result  of  recent  experiment  and  ob 
servation  directed  to  things  outside  the  human 
mind.  The  first  consequence  appears  here  and 
there  throughout  the  volume.  The  second  is 
illustrated  by  the  statement  (p  26)  that  “The 
conviction  thst  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform, 
upon  which  all  inductive  reasoning  is  founded 
( I),  is  another  of  our  intuitive  beliefs.”  Is  it 
from  intuition  then  that  we  derive  our  knowl 
edge  of  the  all  pervasiveness  of  the  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation?  or  of  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity  ? 

The  result  must  be  that  as  an  outline  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  theology.  Dr.  Hodgson’s  volume  is  unsat¬ 
isfying.  It  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  a  part 
of  its  basis  is  unstable.  This,  however,  does 
not  involve  adverse  criticism  of  the  whole  of  the 
work.  Some  parts  exhibit  noble  thinking.  The 
introductory  chapter  leads  one  to  expect  a  feast. 
The  first  section  of  the  chapter  on  '  ‘  The  Psychol 
ogy  of  Theism,  ”  hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the 
head.  In  the  “Nature  of  Inspiration,”  our 
author  has  struck  the  right  chord— the  abiding 
presence  of  God  in  His  church  in  all  ages.  So 
the  chapter  on  “The  Divinity  of  Christ”  con¬ 
tains  inspiring  passages.  Consequently,  while 
we  can  not  endorse  the  entire  volume,  we  believe 
that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  get  much  from  it, 
and  the  price  is  reasonable. 

WiiH  Kitobenkr  to  Khartoum.  By  Q.  W. 

Steevene,  Author  of  “E^pt  in  1898,”  etc., 

etc.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  New  York: 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  11.50. 

This  is  a  spirited,  graphic  sketch  of  the  great 
campaign  and  the  conquest  of  the  Sudan  after 
fourteen  years  of  preparation.  It  is  a  newspaper 
picture,  a  reporter’s  notes,  snap-shots  with  all 
the  reality  and  eye  shots,  touches  of  sentiment- 
bursts  of  eulogy  involuntary,  spontaneous  and 
free;  praise  more  deliberately  bestowed,  and  a 
calm  estimate  of  the  value  of  each  pivot  and 
piece  of  the  perfect  machine  that  conquered  the 
difficulties  first  and  the  Khalifa  afterward.  The 
fights  at  Atbara,  and  Omdurman  were  matters  of 
immensest  import,  but  they  were  soon  over. 
The  fight  with  the  desert,  with  thirst,  with 
transportation  of  supplies  and  concentration  of 
troops  was  one  of  months  and  even  years.  When 
all  the  latter  had  been  overcome,  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  the  Dervish  horror  was  swift  and  decisive 

Mr.  Steevene  is  dramatic,  but  he  makes  you 
see  things  and  feel  them  aa  they  are.  You  see 
the  unloading  of  troops  and  supplies  from  the 
railway  or  river,  feel  the  heat,  hear  all  the 
noise,  share  the  toil,  mingle  in  the  crowd,  slip 
off  to  quiet  and  coolness.  So  in  loading  up  for 
the  desert,  the  refractory  camel  amuses,  the  bray¬ 
ing  donkey  and  the  exasperating  Arab  contribute 
their  share.  The  desert  march  itself  is  given 
in  a  succession  of  pictures.  The  ferocity  of  the 
desert  sun  is  a  tangible  terror.  One  gets  first 
band  experiences  of  the  country  and  its  life. 
The  battle  scenes  are  striking  enough;  the  last 
fight  with  all  its  episodes  and  the  rush  for  the 
Khalifas  lair,  is  a  memorable  event  in  history. 
It  seems  as  if  it  bad  come  into  your  own  life. 
This  is  the  witchery  of  Mr.  Steevens’s  style. 

Finally,  the  flag  goes  upon  Khartoum’s  palace 
and  Gordon  is  given  Christian  burial.  The 
moment  ie  sublime.  Let  all  our  people  read  of 
it  and  learn  what  national  duty  ie  and  what  it 
neans  to  maintain  national  self-respect  in  such  a 


country  as  the  African  Sudan.  England  has  won 
her  sovereignty  by  simply  doing  her  duty  in  a 
heroic  way. 

Social  Pictorial  Satire.  Reminiscences  and 
Appreciations  of  English  Illustrators  of  the 
Past  Generation.  By  George  du  Maurier. 
With  Illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.  81.50. 

The  charm  of  Du  Maurier’s  work  we  have  all 
felt,  and  in  reading  this  little  volume  so  full  of 
generous  appreciation  of  his  brother  artists,  we 
gam  a  new  insight  into  the  charm  of  his  person¬ 
ality,  and  a  fresh  sense  of  loss  that  thie  brilliant 
career  was  so  early  cut  short.  It  seems  most 
fitting  that  thie  review  of  the  craft  to  which  he 
had  devoted  the  best  years  of  hie  life  should 
appear  as  a  last  message  after  the  gifted  hand 
that  penned  the  words  was  cold  in  death. 

Disclaiming  the  possession  of  any  special  crit¬ 
ical  faculty,  the  author  writes  with  simplicity 
and  earneetness  'of  the  work  of  hie  co-labors  on 
“Punch,”  John  Leedh  and  Chaclea  Keene,  and 
then  of  his  own.  The  description  of  hie  youth¬ 
ful  admiration  for  John  Leech  and  of  his  nervous 
excitement  at  the  thought  of  being  presented  to 
the  hero  of  his  dretms  is  very  pleasaot,  as  is 
also  the  frank  account  of  hie  soon  falling  more 
under  the  spell  of  Keene,  whose  “extraordinary 
technical  ability,  made  Leech’s  by  contrast  ap¬ 
pear  slight  and  almosii  amateurUh  in  spite  of  its 
ease  and  boldness,”  and  then  of  bow  thirty 
years  alter  he  re  considered  his  opinion  and 
Leech  “recovered  much  of  his  lost  first  magni¬ 
tude;  if  he  shines  more  by  what  he  has  to  eay 
than  by  hie  manner  ol  saying  it,  1  have  coxe 
to  think  that  that  is  the  be£t  thing  of  the  two 

to  shine  by,  if  you  cannot  shine  by  both . 

True,  his  mode  of  expression  was  not  equal  to 
Keene’s— 1  never  knew  any  that  was,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  even  approached  it— but  that,  as  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  says,  is  another  story.” 

Du  Maurier  not  only  makes  you  admire  their 
art,  but  love  both  of  the  artists.  In  his  account 
ol  Keene’s  funeral,  he  says:  “All  of  us,  I  think, 
in  our  affectionate  ^remembrance  of  one  of  the 
meet  singularly  eweet-natured,  sweet-tempered, 
and  simple  hearted  men  that  ever  lived,  forgot 
for  the  time  that  a  very  great  artist  was  being 
laid  to  hie  rest.” 

Of  his  own  work,  the  author  writes  most  mod¬ 
estly,  and  closes  the  volume  with  hie  ideal  of 
what  the  “great  pictorial  satirist  of  the  future” 
should  be,  and  tne  hope  that  “some  of  us  live 
to  see  him.”  The  portraits  of  the  three  artists 
and  many  reproductions  of  their  work  add  much 
to  the  value  of  the  book  which  is  moat  delight¬ 
ful  reading. 

In  the  Brave  Days  of  Old.  A  Story  of  Ad¬ 
venture  in  the  lime  of  King  James  ihe  First. 
By  Ruth  Hall.  Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Com¬ 
pany.  81.50. 

This  is  a  delightful  method  of  teaching  his¬ 
tory;  as  the  two  lads  in  the  story  are  put  into 
company  with  leading  characters  and  are  made 
to  participate  in  the  accession  of  James,  the 
Gunpowder  Piot,  the  war  in  Holland,  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Henry  of  France,  the  naval  fights  ol 
the  period  and  the  explorations  and  death  of 
Henry  Hudson.  The  home  of  the  author  under 
the  Catskills  becomes  a  centre  of  the  adventures 
on  the  great  River;  the  discovery  of  New  Yuik 
Bay  ie  vividly  pictured,  the  scenery  of  the  Hud- 
sin  well  painted.  The  tragedy  in  Hudson’s  Bay 
and  the  preservation  of  the  two, lads  who  escape 
overland  to  the  Huron  Indians  and  are  led  by 
them  to  the  St.  Lawrence  camp  of  Champlain, 
make  the  concluding  adventures.  The  style  ie 
plain,  simple  and  easy  f  r  the  young  reader,  and 
yet  spirited,  dignified  and  with  sufficient  eleva¬ 
tion  to  avoid  platitude  or  dulness.  The  few  de 
tails  are  well  elaborated,  and  the  broad  handling 
of  familiar  facte  relieves  and  stimulates  atten 
tion.  An  excellent  book  for  boys,  which  their 
elders  will  enjoy  reading  with  them,  it  merits 
a  high  place  in  that  important  field  of  literatuie 
in  which  parents  and  teachers  rejoice. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

When  Knighthood  waa  in]  Flower,  is  the  love 
story  of  Charles  Brandon  and^Mary  Tudor,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  “re-written  and  rendered  into 
modern  English  from  Sir  Edwin  Oaskoden’s 
Memoir,  by  Edwin  Casboden,  ”  who  is  really 
a  lawyer  in  Indiana,  using  this  pseudonym  and 
certainly  doing  endit  to  the  name  and  covering 
himself  with  glory  as  a  chronicler.  The  story  is 
an  idyl  and  a  tragedy,  familiar  in  its  outlines 
to  readers  of  history,  but  here  brought  out  in 
fairest  setting  and  with  such  change  in  the  order 
of  things  and  events  aa  are  likely  to  enhance  the 
beauty  and  power  of  the  story,  vindicating  the 
purity  of  Brandons  love  for  tbe  Princess,  and 
of  her  victorious  love  for  her  hero.  The  horror 
of  the  “French  marriage”  is  not  abated  by  this 
vindication  of  the  character  of  Mary;  yet  it  is 
vastly  relieved  by  her  maidenly  fight  for  love 
and  honor  unstained,  and  ber  fioal  v  ctory. 
“Henry”  is  pictured,  not  after  Froude,  and 
Wolsey  “has  both  mind  and  heart.”  For  an 
incident  in  history  usually  treated  as  scandalous 
all  round,  the  author  has  done  what  Tennyson 
did  for  the  myths  of  Lancelot  and  Tristan,  and 
we  congratulate  him  on  his  Euccess.  (Indian¬ 
apolis  and  Kansas  City,  The  Bowen-Merrill 
Company.  81.50.) 

Z  The  Loves  of  tha  Lady  Arabella,  by  Molly 
Elliott  Seawell,  with  illustrations  by  George 
Gibbs,  ie  an  entertaining  story  of  land  and  eea,^ 
town  and  country  in  the  England  ol  the  Georges 
and  the  France  of  the  Revolution.  There  is 
tragedy  and  also  comedy  galore;  the  social  life 
and  customs  are  sketched  freely ;  the  navy  is  the 
centre  of  earnest  exploit,  one  or  two  fights 
being  well  drawn ;  while  the  elopement  of  ona 
couple  to  Gretna  Green,  and  the  abduction  of 
the  other  beireee — the  Lady  Arabella — with  seri¬ 
ous  results,  are  interwoven  with  history  and 
gossip  in  due  proportions.  The  character  of  the 
heroine,  by  name,  is  fairly  well  sustained  on  its 
rather  stilted  basis,  and  the  rivals  for  ber  and 
the  inheritance  are  good  foils  and  fine  fellows. 
The  ship  letters  are  very  funny.  (New  tfork, 
the  Macmillan  Company.  81.50.) 

Ingenuity,  sprightliness,  vigor  and  probable 
verisimilitude  characterise  The  Adventurers,  by 
H.  B.  Marriott  Watson.  Alt  the  elements  of 
mystery  and  dread ;  expectation,  peril,  hope  and 
fear,  are  well  assembled  without  taxing  credu¬ 
lity  or  violating  reason.  The  most  astonishing 
situations  are  never  absurd  ;  nor  are  the  strang¬ 
est  acts  or  motives  of  men  seemingly  improbable. 
The  cool  and  conscienceless  adventurer  “Ser- 
combe”  is  an  original;  for  still,  sly,  patient, 
smooth  and  obsequious  villain) ;  “Hoed”  passes 
belief  but  not  possibility.  Yet  the  air  of  the 
book  is  cherry  and  wholrsome ;  it  amu^rs,  ex¬ 
cites,  sometimes  enthralls,  andrtili  leaves  no  bsd 
impression,  trenches  on  no  principle,  and  really 
exalts  one’s  ideal  of  mere  manly  honor,  which  is 
something  exceptional  and  merits  comir  endation. 
(New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers  81.50. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  annource 
that  the  eecond  volume  of  the  Sociological  Study 
of  Foreign  Missions  by  Dr  James  S.  Dennis, 
entitled.  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Prog¬ 
ress.  will  be  issued  in  the  comirg  spring.  The 
first  volume  wh  cb  appeared  a  year  ago  immedi¬ 
ately  won  for  Itself  a  first  place  in  the  literature 
of  Missions  as  the  most  carefully  prepared  and 
profound  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject. 
Tbe  author  bad  intended  to  complete  tbe  work 
in  two  volumes,  but  as  be  found  bow  much  space 
would  be  required  for  the  Statistical  Tables,  be 
decided  to  publish  these  separately  in  a  supple¬ 
mentary  volume.  As  Dr  Dennis  has  gone  on 
with  the  work,  the  world  wide  generalization 
undertaken  has  proved  too  much  to  be  crowded 
into  the  two  volumes,  and  he  has  been  obliged 
to  relegate  some  of  the  matter  treated  in  his  last 
lecture  on  “Tbe  Contribution  of  Obristian  Mis¬ 
sions  to  Social  Progress”  to  tbe  third  volume 
which  will  include  the  statistical  tables,  and 
which  the  publishers  hope  to  have  ready  early 
in  1900.  Those  interested  in  the  study  of  this  all- 
important  subject  will  eagerly  await  these  coming 
volumes. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


February  2,  1899. 


THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL. 

In  a  long  letter  to  the  “New  York  Sun,” 
General  O.  O.  Howard  pleads  warmly  for  an  en 
dowment  of  the  new  University  in  Cumberland 
Gap,  Tennessee,  that  will  make  it  a  fitting 
memorial  to  our  great  martyr  President,  “the 
enterprise  of  a  few  of  us  who  are  veterans  in 
two  fields,  that  of  war  for  the  Union  and  that  of 
education.” 

The  General  tells  how  he  was  called  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1865,  after  the  battle  of  Bentonville, 
and  Mr.  Stanton,  at  the  President’s  request, 
gave  into  hie  charge  the  interests  of  freedmen 
and  refugees.  W’hen  asked  what  he  should  do 
with  such  large  numbers  living  in  frightful  des¬ 
titution,  his  immediate  reply  was  “that  the  true 
relief  was  in  education." 

Since  then,  seventy  institutions  of  learning 
have  been  established  but  for  various  reasons, 
the  whites  have  not  had  their  full  proportion  of 
the  funds  that  have  been  devoted  by  law  to  edu¬ 
cational  purposes : 

In  my  last  interview  with  Abraham  Lincoln, 
when  my  corps  was  ordered  West,  he  called  my 
attention  to  those  who  were  in  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  chiefiy  within  the  limits  of  eastern 
Kentucky  and  East  Tennessee.  He  said  to  me : 
“General,  they  are  loyal  there;  they  are  loyal.” 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana,  who  entered  the 
mountains  with  me  in  the  inception  of  Grant’s 
battles  about  Chattanooga  and  the  subsequent 
march  to  Knoxville,  always  remembared  those 
loyal  mountaineers:  how  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  rushed  to  the  sides  of  our  marching  column, 
and  had  barrels  of  water  and  provisions,  such 
as  thsir  scanty  means  would  allow,  ready  for  us; 
and  how  the  men  would  sit  down  on  the  ground 
and  pull  otf  their  shoes  and  give  them  to  those 
of  our  soldiers  who  were  barefoot,  and  bow 
surprisicgly  they  brought  out  the  hidden  Stare 
and  Stripes  and  swung  them  joyously  to  the 
breeze  as  we  passed. 

May  we  not  pause  a  moment  and  ask  who  are 
these  highlandeis  that  occupy  the  Cumberland 
ranges,  of  which  the  famous  historic  Cumber 
land  Gap  oa  the  borders  of  East  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  is  the  centre  ?  Tney  are  nearly  2,000, 
OUO  in  number.  They  are  descendants  of  Hugue 
nots  and  Scotchmen,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the 
English,  the  Germane  and  the  Irish,  Heredity 
made  them  lovers  of  liberty. 

In  tne  days  of  the  Revolution  it  was  they  who 
conquered  our  foes  at  King’s  Mountain,  Septe 
mber  25t;h,  1780,  to  whom  President  Jefferson 
said:  “That  glorious  victory  was  the  joyous 
enunciation  of  that  turn  in  the  tide  of  success 
which  terminal  d  the  Revolutionary  war  with 
the  seal  of  independence.” 

The  valor  and  patriotism,  nay,  more,  the  hero 
ism  of  these  brave  mountaineers  was  little  in  the 
early  days  compared  with  what  they  passed 
through  during  our  terrible  civil  strife;  because 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  were  long  the  very 
battle  grounds  of  the  contending  armies  Feared 
by  the  secessionis  s  because  of  their  unyielding 
devotion  to  the  Union,  they  lost  their  crops, 
their  fences  and  their  homes,  so  that  their 
women  and  children  became  subjected  to  extreme 
suffering.  Mountain  guerrillas  often  shot  down 
fathers  and  sons  as  outlaws.  On  the  one  hand, 
hostile  raiders  swept  across  the  bridges  which 
spanned  their  mountain  streams  and  destroyed 
them.  Union  troops,  also,  in  their  operations 
burned  bridges  or  replaced  others  by  the  timber 
from  their  houses,  and  the  mountaineers  thex- 
selvea  often  broke  up  their  bridges,  obstructed 
their  highways,  with  the  hope  of  protecting 
their  wives  and  children  and  their  homes  against 
the  raids  of  irregular  cavalry.  Their  unexam 
pled  devotion  to  the  old  fiag  is  plainly  evinced 
in  many  a  Confederate  record  and  repeatedly  re 
f erred  to  by  our  own  commanders. 

Further,  may  we  not  remember  that  30,000  of 
these  mountaineers  from  that  same  East  Tennes¬ 
see  joined  the  forces  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union? 

If  glory  is  given  to  us  veterans,  who  made 
smaller  sacrifices,  could  we  not  remember  the 
good  woman  of  the  mountains  who  rode  by  night 
all  alone,  150  miles,  to  save  Spear’s  arm?  from 
capture.  She  has  received  no  tribute.  Another 
carried  Grant’s  mess  >ge  to  Louisville,  Tennessee, 
and  delivered  it  to  a  boy,  who  crept  through  the 
lines  and  brought  in  his  message  with  safety. 
Neither  the  woman  nor  the  boy  received  thanks 
from  our  Government,  too  busy  to  remember 
such  email  service  It  is  welt,  however,  for 


their  countrymen  to  record  their  names  in  hie 
tory. 

Now  that  a  word  has  been  said  for  these  ster 
ling  people  of  the  South,  of  their  suffering,  of 
their  matchless  devotion,  of  their  desolated 
homes,  of  the  days  when  they  were  made  refu 
gees,  with  the  white  spectre  of  starvation  stalk¬ 
ing  through  their  cabin  doors;  now  that  the 
great  contost  has  been  forever  settled  by  the 
terrible  and  bitter  arbitraments  of  war,  and 
now  that  new  events  have  come,  a  foreign  foe 
with  ships  and  armies  menacing  our  institu 
tions  having  been  driven  back  at  every  point, 
hie  fleet  destroyed  and  slave  people  set  free,  and 
now  that  the  gallant  sons  of  the  South,  from 
the  mountains  and  the  lo  viands,  have  joined  the 
men  of  the  North  in  a  rally  round  the  flag,  and 
that  we  are  again  one  great  country,  increased  to 
80,000  OOO,  probably  the  richest  on  the  globe, 
shall  we  not,  in  these  days  of  triumph,  of  peace 
and  returning  prosperity,  look  pl«>aeantly  toward 
our  highlanders  of  the  South  and  give  them 
some  suostantial  recognition  of  their  high  ser 
vice  ?  It  cn  beat  be  done  through  the  privileges 
of  a  proper  education,  an  education  theoretic 
and  practical,  such  as  is  given  very  thoroughly 
to  other  portions  of  our  country. 

Not  much  can  be  gained  by  the  study  of  statis-  i 
tics,  yet  a  slight  extract  from  the  eleventh  census 
may  help  us.  Noticing  the  record  of  illiteracy, 
which  we  know  has  been  diminished  since  the 
census  to  some  degree,  we  have  as  follows: 

For  Kentucky  21  6  per  cent. ,  of  which  16. 1 
per  cent,  is  native  white. 

North  Carolina  35  7  per  cent.,  of  which  32.1 
per  cent,  is  native  white. 

Tennessse  26.6  per  cent.,  of  which  18  per  cent, 
is  native  white. 

Virginia  30  per  cent.,  of  which  14  per  cent,  is 
native  white. 

The  illiteracy  in  the  States  referred  to  is 
chiefly  in  mountain  districts,  where  families 
are  isclated  and  have  poor  means  of  communi- 
cation- 

When  I  first  visited  East  Tennessee  there  were 
many  counties  grouped  around  Cumberland  Gap 
in  which  there  were  few  schools  of  any  kind. 
This  h'S  been  lately  obviated  to  a  degree,  though 
the  school  money  is  very  little  and  the  schools 
abort  enough.  In  count  es  dee.  lated  by  the 
war,  and  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  very  early 
marriage,  you  find  large  families,  but  little 
done  in  the  line  of  progress  or  the  accumulation 
of  property. 

1  wish  to  emphasizs  one  fact  more  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  early  constituente,  or  rather 
their  descendants,  to  wit,  no  people  on  the  globe 
receive  educat’on  more  gratefully  and  more 
eagerly  when  it  comes  within  their  reach  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 

I  am  now  proposing  soxething  which  I  hope 
will  meet  the  favor  and  help  of  all  our  people 
It  is  to  carry  forwari  and  complete  a  monument 
already  begun  to  .Abraham  Lincoln. 

Again  axd  again  it  is  assorted  that  there  is  no 
proper  monument  to  him.  who  was  greater  than 
any  of  our  greatest  Cenerals,  and  wboae  heart 
felt  sympathy  f  ;r  the  humblest,  veritably  a  mao 
of  loving  kindnees  and  lender  mercy. 

If  plead  with,  every  lailroad  corporation,  every 
board  of  trade,  every  partnership  and  every 
humane  man  of  means  would  contribute  freely 
to  a  large  granite  monument  like  that  to  Geneial 
Grant,  which  glorifies  New  York  and  adorns  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson.  But,  oh  I  my  countrymen, 
how  much  grander,  how  much  handsomer,  how 
much  more  charact''rietic  of  jou’s^lves.  and  how 
much  more  acceptable  to  him,  Lincoln,  and  his 
friends  will  be  an  Institution  of  learning  where 
every  building  snail  be  expressive  of  hie  love  and 
sympathy  for  h  e  own  peoplsl 

In  the  hope  of  thus  honcring  him  above  ordi 
nary  measure  my  confreres  and  myself  have  eetab 
lished  “The  Lincoln  Memorial  University”  at 
Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee.  We  have  nailed 
it  a  univers  ty.  It  is  a  university  in  embryo,  for 
it  already  has  three  departments,  namely,  the 
normal,  the  academic  ard  ihe  inoustrial  (which 
includes  practical  agricultural  teaching). 

Bear  with  me  whila  I  recite  a  short  history  of 
the  cause  and  foundation  of  this  monument. 
About  fo  ir  years  ago  the  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James 
of  New  York  some  gentlemen  from  Chicago,  and 
myself  visited  Cumberland  Gap.  1  went  there 
by  the  entreaty  of  two  aged  missionaries  Rev. 
A.  A.  Myers  and  his  wife.  In  the  midst  of 
praver  ard  self  sacrifice  they  bad  planted  a 
school  and  nampd  it  the  “Harrow  Bchool.  ” 
Btudeots  Doys  and  girls,  were  rushing  in  upon 
them  in  larger  numbers  t’.>an  they  could  possi 
bly  provide  for.  They  came  without  means  suffi 
cient  to  defray  their  expenses  and  there  were 
not  adequate  funds  or  lands  to  sscure  them  by 
industry  what  they  wanted.  The  visitors,  afier 
examining  the  situation,  were  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  famous  gateway  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  range.  They  saw  there  was  no  point 


more  central  in  the  whola  mountain  region. 
They  noticed  that  a  stone  planted  there  marked 
the  cornering  of  three  great  States— Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Virginia.  They  called  to  mind 
the  early  times  when  Western  emigration  was 
flowing  through  that  mountain  gap.  It  was  here 
in  this  ampbiibeatre  of  circling  bills  that  Henry 
Clay  gathered  multitudes  from  far  and  near  and 
addressed  them  with  hia  matchless  eloquence. 
Every  spot  of  the  high  ranges  yet  shows  signs  of 
the  conflict  between  the  armies  during  the  civil 
war. 

Again  we  call  to  mind  some  facte  previously 
stated— that  the  desceodants  of  the  refugees  and 
of  these  mountain  peopls  had  bad  too  few  of 
the  magnificent  institutions  which  have  been 
built  up  for  our  use  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
it  seemed  to  us  that  if  Lincoln  could  have  his 
great  monument  for  practical  learning  at  this 
point  it  would  be  a  source,  a  feeder  and  a  pro¬ 
moter  of  schools  in  every  county,  and  extend  to 
all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  mountain  coun¬ 
try. 

We  looked  around.  Mr.  Myers  took  us  in  hie 
rough  wagon  and  carried  us  from  place  to  place, 
from  farm  to  farm  and  from  moun'ain  top  to 
mountain  top.  He  not  only  showed  us  the  Har¬ 
row  School  property  and  the  lands  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  would  bs  donated  to  the  institution  along 
tbe  slopes  of  the  bills,  but  be  took  us  to  that 
well-known  farm  of  500  acres  where  was  the  seat 
of  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel.  The  creditors  of 
that  institution  in  their  anger  or  their  greed 
bad  torn  down  the  main  building,  leaving  only 
a  heap  of  *  mortar,  brick  and  stone;  but  they 
had  not  touched  the  grand  sanitarium  nor  the 
water  works  nor  the  sewage  system  nor  the 
macadamized  roads  nor  tbe  large  barns.  We 
believed  this  would  make  the  very  best  founda¬ 
tion  for  an  industrial  department.  We  thought 
that  tbe  sanitarium  with  a  few  charges  would 
hold  200  of  the  young  girls  with  their  teachers, 
and  that  the  farm  could  be  so  managed  as  to 
give  the  boys  employment  with  remuneration, 
as  is  done  at  Hampton  and  other  agricultural 
colleges. 

On  the  broad  porch  of  the  Harrow  School  I 
made  this  exclamation,  which  1  have  since 
learned  was  thought  of  before  by  one  of  tbe  visi¬ 
tors,  to  wit:  “Let  ue  build  something  worthy 
the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln !  Why  longer 
waste  money  on  mere  granite  monuments  T  Let 
us  make  a  beautiful  monument  of  schools  grouped 
together  at  this  centre,  surely  not  far  from  Lin¬ 
coln's  birthplace.  ” 

The  university  is  now  launched.  The  indebt¬ 
edness  on  tbe  whole  property  when  1  began  col¬ 
lection  did  not  exceed  $15,000.  1  have  succeeded 
in  raising  about  $6,000  It  is  necessary  to  meet 
tbe  indebtedness  as  it  becomes  due,  and  I  ear¬ 
nestly  desire  to  effect  this  without  further 
mortgage 

It  goes,  however,  without  saying  that  the 
great  desire  of  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in 
this  enterprise  is  to  secure  a  large  endowment, 
not  only  for  the  proper  buildings  and  accommoda 
tions  for  at  least  a  thousand  students,  but  to 
endow  professorships  and  scholarships,  to  be  of 
assistance  to  intelligent  young  men  and  young 
women  who  give  promise  of  becoming  leaders  and 
teachers  among  their  people  but  who  could  not 
effect  this  altogether  by  their  industries.  With 
some  little  bitterness  wealthy  Obrist  an  men  say 
to  me:  “There  is  a  tendency  to  too  much  edu¬ 
cation.”  I  answer,  surely  you  do  not  mean  it; 
because  education  which  teaches  practical  farm¬ 
ing,  practical  housekeeping  and  practical  indus¬ 
tries  can  never  be  out  of  place 

Please  understand  that  this  effort  goss  far  be¬ 
yond  the  ordinary  educational  insMtution.  It  is 
founded  with  the  distinctive  object  to  afford 
thousands  in  tbe  mountains  the  opportunity  to 
become  godly  men  and  women  by  increasing  not 
only  their  theoretic  but  tbeir  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  affaire  and  by  developing  not  only  the 
physical  and  tbe  mental,  but  tbe  spiritual  being. 

My  age  forbids  that  I  should  long  remain  with 
my  associafes,  and  this  is  probably  my  last 
call  in  tbe  interest  of  a  narticular  institution. 
My  love  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  grows 
With  my  days,  and  my  love  for  cbilden  and  youth 
must  be  my  excuse  for  entreating  liberal  gifts. 
God  grant  that  we  may  have  enough  to  pay  off 
all  indebtedness  before  our  splendid  property  or 
any  part  of  it  shall  be  sacrificed.. 

In  these  days  of  blessed  re-union  between  the 
blue  and  tbe  gray  I  have  thought  that  we  might 
rail  our  first  hall  after  Grant  and  Lee  and  our 
second  one  for  Thomas  and  Jackson. 

We  propose  to  record  the  name  of  every  donor 
in  the  first  hall  erected  in  a  memorial  room  set 
apart  for  that  purpose. 

Oliver  O  Howard, 

Major  General  United  Btates  Army,  retired. 
Managing  Director. 

Office,  10  East  Twenty-third  street.  New  York 
City. 


February  2,  1899. 
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The  ladepeudeot  has  a  short  paper  on  our 
new  U.  S.  Senator,  Ohauncey  M.  Depew,  by  Mr. 
Cbcate,  by  way  ot  a  fair  return  for  last  week’s 
reference  to  himself.  And  the  good  opinion 
which  these  eminent  men  entertain  of  each  other 
evidently  goes  deeper  than  any  facility  of  com 
pliment.  After  referring  to  Mr.  Depew’s  front 
rank  position  as  an  orator,  to  his  happy  personal 
qualities  and  exceptionally  wide  acquaintance, 
and  the  great  service  he  has  performed  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  speaker  on  ail  sorts  of  occasions,  many  of 
them  demanding  special  knowledge  and  research, 
Mr,  Choate  concludes  thus : 

And  I  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the  good  fortune 
which  his  selection  as  Senator  brings  to  the 
State  that  in  the  last  forty  years  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  study,  and  to  instruct  and  enter¬ 
tain  the  people  of  the  State  upon,  almost  every 
subject  of  public  concern.  The  delivery  of  such 
occasional  addresses  involves  a  degree  of  re¬ 
search  and  preparation,  which,  to  one  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it,  would  be  found  to  be  surprisingly 
large.  And  it  was  no  mean  tribute  to  Mr. 
Depew  when  a  public  man  and  profound  thinker, 
who  was  not  long  ago  called  upon  to  deliver  an 
address  on  a  great  educational  occasion,  having 
searched  for  and  read  all  the  principal  addreesee 
of  a  like  character  that  had  been  delivered  by 
others  on  similar  occas'ons,  pronounced  that  the 
best  that  he  found  among  them  all  was  one  by 
Mr.  Depew. 

Thus  our  new  Senator  is  a  thoroughly  equipped 
man,  and.  if  he  is  able  to  devote  to  the  great 
public  questions  that  are  coming  before  the 
Senate,  the  same  degree  of  research  and  atten¬ 
tion  that  he  has  exercised  on  the  more  general 
and  miscellaneous  subjects  which  have  heretofore 
occupied  hie  attention,  he  will  take  hie  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  senatorial  debaters.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
when  a  grander  career  was  open  to  a  new  Sena¬ 
tor  qualified  and  equipped  as  this  man  is.  The 
rules  of  etiquet  that  prevail  in  the  Senate  may 
at  first  restrain  him  from  any  leading  part  in 
its  debates,  but  that  will  give  him  the  better 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  discussion  of  the 
wonderfully  intereeting  and  important  questions 
that  are  now  crowding  upon  the  country,  of 
which  he  is  sure  to  avail  himself. 

But  speech  ie  by  no  means  the  most  potent 
element  of  influence  in  the  Senate.  Some  Sena¬ 
tors  who  never  speak  exercire  more  po  ent  sway 
there  than  its  most  renowned  orators ;  and  Mr. 
Depew  has  one  great  and  exalted  merit  which,  if 
he  were  struck  dumb,  would  still  make  him  an 
extremely  valuable  Senator:  I  mean  his  unfaU 
ing  sweetness  of  temper  which  nothing  can  rufils, 
and  his  genial  and  friendly  disposition,  which, 
when  brought  to  bear  upon  his  fellow  Senators, 
will  tell  with  tremendous  effect  and  make  him 
as  important  a  factor  there  as  he  has  alwa  e  been 
in  business  and  personal  affairs 

His  sound  views  on  the  momentous  question 
of  the  currency  and  the  public  credit,  and  bis 
fidelity  to  the  right  of  property,  which,  as  Mr. 
Webster  well  said,  is  the  cornerstone  of  free 
government,  are  well  known,  and  bis  immediate 
succession  to  a  Senator  who  held  the  opposite 
views  on  these  great  questions,  and  so  failed 
fairly  to  represent  the  views  and  the  enormous 
interests  of  his  constituents,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  signal  event  in  the  history  of  the  State. 


The  Oumberland  Presbyterian  earnestly  depre¬ 
cates  the  spirit  of  criticism  and  fault  finding 
touching  almost  everything  pertaining  to  the 
church,  as  dispiriting,  wasteful,  cruel.  At  times 
it  seems  to  take  on  an  almost  epidemic  preva¬ 
lence,  fairly  raising  the  question  whether  there 
is  not  a  critical  microbe : 

Granting  that  the  denominational  objector, 
who  does  little  else  but  object,  ie  honest;  is  he 
wise  T  If  a  man’s  home  ie  not  ideal,  he  ie  voted 
either  an  imbecile  or  a  knave  if  he  goes  about 
advertising  his  own  domestic  shortcomings  and 
condemning  as  unfaithful  the  inmates  of  hie 
household.  Is  the  ecclesiastical  home  less 
sacred  f  Shall  we  sow  seeds  of  suspicion  and 
discontent  about  our  household  of  faith  f  Is  it 
right,  considerate,  kind  f  How  about  our 
church  vows  f  Are  they  silent  on  this  subject  f 
Go  read  them  and  heed  them ;  then  let  every 
future  criticism  of  your  church  and  your  breth¬ 
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ren  be  made  on  your  knees.  Proper  criticism, 
made  in  the  right  way,  at  the  right  place  and 
time,  is  good  and  only  good ;  but  even  proper 
criticism  of  a  church  or  a  man  may  be  very  im¬ 
properly  made.  For  instance,  it  might  be  proper 
to  go  to  your  pastor  and  tell  him  of  bis  faults, 
and  the  mistakes  in  his  sermons;  but  the  same 
criticisms  made  by  you  at  your  own  dinner 
table  and  in  the  presence  of  your  childre:^  would 
do  incalculable,  possibly  eternal,  barm.  There 
ie  not  a  board,  college,  missionary,  agent,  teacher 
or  editor  in  the  church  who  should  not  welcome 
a  fraternal  letter  or  word  of  criticism  and  sug¬ 
gestion ;  but  it  is  a  denominational  calamity 
when  a  pastor  makes  these  criticisms  in  bis  pul¬ 
pit  or  in  the  homes  of  his  people,  thus  destroy¬ 
ing  their  friendship  for  the  victim  ot  this  criti 
ciem.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  diverted 
from  our  boar.:B  and  scores  of  students  kept  from 
our  colleges  by  the  hasty,  inconsiderate  and 
often  unmerited  criticiem  of  churchmen  whose 
word  is  full  of  weight  in  the  community.  Many 
wholesome  plans  are  paralyzed  by  premature  and 
public  antagonisms— objections  that  antedated 
faithful  trial.  Brethren,  these  things  ought  not 
so  to  be. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  says  that  enemies 
of  our  Public  School  system  are  fond  of  terming 
them  godless,  "and  in  SDme  localities  conces 
sions  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  have  so  far 
secularized  them  that  the  accusation  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  groundless.  ’  ’  It  continues : 

Efforts  have  been  repeatedly  made  to  unite 
the  divergent  views  of  various  denominations  in 
a  compilation  of  selections  from  the  Bible  to 
which  none  could  object.  Such  s  book  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  introduced 
as  a  text-book  in  its  public  schools.  Objectors 
raised  the  legal  question  that  this  was  religious 
instruction,  and  as  such  unconstitutional.  The 
lower  Slate  Court  sustained  the  plea,  and  the 
result  of  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  was 
awaited  with  anxiety.  It  will  gratify  the  friends 
of  the  public  school,  and  those  who  believe  the 
ethics  of  the  Bible  at  least,  and  that  portions  of 
its  incomparable  English  should  be  a  part  of  the 
school  curriculum,  to  know  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  has  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court  and  decided  that  the  use  of  the 
compilation  was  a  violation  of  neither  the  State 
nor  the  Federal  Ccnstitution.  Now,  let  such  a 
compilation  be  made  in  eveiy  State  and  intro¬ 
duced  in  all  the  schools.  The  exclusion  of  the 
Bible  from  the  schools  is  a  reproach  on  our  in¬ 
telligence.  and  on  the  Christianity  which  has 
made  us  what  we  are.  Withal  it  does  not  meet 
the  objections  of  opponents.  What  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  objected  to  is  lees  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  than  the  inability  to  teach  in  the 
schools  the  tenets  of  their  Church.  Hence  they 
have  been  willing  to  make  the  public  echool 
sfem  as  nearly  Godless  and  secular,  as  possible, 
in  order  to  build  up  its  rival,  the  parochial 
echool. 


The  Christian  Advocate  says  that  the  Orthoc'ox 
Russian  Cburch  has  for  f'e  third  time  cele 
brated  the  feaet  of  the  Epiphany  by  going 
through  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  East  River: 

In  that  Church  the  day  ie  consecrated  to  the 
comtremoration  of  Christ's  baptism  in  the  Jor¬ 
dan.  All  the  rivers  and  streams  are  blesseo  by 
the  clergy,  the  people  attending  ard  joining  in 
the  observances.  The  faithful  then  drink  of  the 
blessed  water.  In  this  case  the  waters  of  the 
East  River  not  being  drinkable,  a  pail  of  suita¬ 
ble  water  was  provided  at  the  East  Sixteenth 
Street  pier,  to  which  the  priests  and  people  went 
in  precession  from  the  Russian  Church  in  Sec 
ond  Avenue.  The  Archimandrite  Raphael,  of 
the  Syrio  Arabian  Church,  and  the  minister, 
Hotovitzky,  of  tbe  Russian  Church,  arrayed  in 
gorgeous  vestments,  performed  the  services.  Ihe 
Russian  Consul  General  was  among  the  attend 
ants.  American  and  Russian  flags,  the  cross, 
representations  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  the 
gospels,  holy  water,  basin,  and  candles,  were 
carried  in  tbe  procession ;  the  men  followed  tbe 
priests,  bareheaded,  the  women  bringing  up 
the  rear.  The  congregation  kissed  tbe  cross  and 
took  home  some  of  the  water  in  bottles.  Mean¬ 
while  the  river  traffic  and  East  Side  business 
was  in  full  blast.  The  services  were  concluded 
in  tbe  church.  Heroism  would  have  been  die 
played  if  the  people  had  been  willing  to  drink 
the  East  River  water. 

It  ie  almost  worth  going  all  the  way  to  Russia 
to  see  this  ceremony  when  tbe  River  Neva  is 
blessed  at  Saint  Petersburg.  But  why  should  a 
citizen  of  New  York  travel  merely  to  see  ?  if  he 
knows  his  own  city  he  knows  the  world.  New 
York  is  a  microcosm. 
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The  Catholic  News  has  this  strained  and  mis¬ 
leading  reference  to  a  matter  of  military  pro¬ 
cedure  : 

One  of  the  meanest  bigots  who  has  yet  at¬ 
tracted  notice  ie  thus  described  by  a  writer  in 
the  Honolulu  Independent : 

"It  is  the  duty  of  tbe  priests  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  visit  all  hospitals,  and  other  places 
where  the  sick  and  sorrowful  are  to  be  found, 
and  administer  spiritual  comfort  of  those  who 
may  de-ire  it.  A  pritst  has  daily  visited  the 
military  hospital  to  offer  his  services  to  any 
member  of  his  Church  who  might  be  suffering 
in  that  institution.  Major  Wood,  who  ie  now 
in  charge  of  the  military  hospital,  peremptorily 
refused  the  venerable  priest,  who  made  bis  regu¬ 
lar  call,  permission  to  enter  tbe  hospital,  and  in 
a  brusque  and  insolent  manner  told  him  that  if 
any  sick  soldier  desired  to  see  a  priest  he  would 
be  sent  for,  otherwise  he  needn’t  call  round. 
We  presume  that  tbe  gallant  surgeon  is  an  A. 
P.  A.,  and  that  be  considers  tbe  presence  and 
consolation  of  a  Catholic  priest  injurious  to  the 
poor,  fever-stricken  soldiers.  The  good  old 
father  who  was  treated  in  such  a  cavalier  man¬ 
ner  bows  his  bead  in  humble  eubmise  on  to  tbe 
military  authority  at  tbe  hospital ;  be  still  prays 
for  the  sick  soldiers,  but  the  treatment  effer^ 
to  him  will  reach  many  homes  on  the  mainland 
and  create  a  deep  and  just  Indignation  toward 
those  who  even  object  to  allowing  the  poor,  sick 
Boldiera  the  consolation  of  religion.’’ 

Tbe  man  guilty  of  such  conduct  is  not  fit  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  an  American  soldier.  His 
bigotry  was  displayed  in  a  place  where  anti- 
Catbolic  prejudice  should  have  small  chance  to 
thrive,  for  all  Honolulu  knows  of  the  work  of  tbe 
heroic  Father  Damien,  who  died  for  tbe  lepers  of 
Molokai,  and  tbe  priest  who  was  insulted  by  this 
Major  Wood  would  not  hesitate  a  minute  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  footsteps  of  the  martyr  of  Molokai. 

We  see  no  call  in  tbe  above, even  as  thus  spite¬ 
fully  put,  to  charge  Major  Wood  with  any  dis¬ 
courtesy  whatever.  There  may  be  such  a  thing 
as  "too  much  clergy"  where  men  are  sick  and 
quiet  necessary  Military  discipline  and  tbe 
doctor’s  orders  are  to  be  considered,  and,  as 
already  hinted,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a 
leisurely  "Father"  with  no  sermons  to  write 
might  quite  overdo  the  matter  of  bospitfal 
attendance,  he  being  not  the  recognized  chaplain, 
but  on  a  footing  with  a  dozen  other  ministers 
of  Honolulu,  an  outsider.  Yet  the  Major  pro¬ 
posed  to  send  for  him  in  case  be  was  desired 
by  any  sick  soldier ;  only  his  daily  visits  were 
not  desired.  There  is  really  such  a  thitg  as 
presumption,  and  Romanists  in  common  with 
Protestants  are  not  free  from  it.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  ascribe  Major  Wood’s  action 
to  religious  prejudice.  As  appears  be  has 
simply  shown  a  proper  regard  for  the  quiet  of 
sick  men  for  whose  welfare  he  is  respuneible- 
He  was  probably  obliged  to  make  himself  under¬ 
stood  quite  plainly,  but  that  he  did  it  offensively 
and  intentionally  so,  we  oo  not  believe  for  a 
moment.  As  an  officer  be  is  enittled  to  a  fair 
and  candid  construction  of  bis  acts,  until  he 
is  shown  to  be  unworthy.  Ibis  ready  traducing 
of  character,  especially  of  men  in  public  life, 
is  worthy  of  stern  condemnation. 

■  ♦ 

Tbe  Southern  Presbyterian  of  Clinton,  S.  C., 
which  looks  at  tbe  new  Assembly  Herald  as  an 
impartial  outside  observer,  has  this  to  say  of  it, 
having  recently  received  he  initial  issue: 

The  new  magazine  is  very  attarctive  and  we 
have  no  doubt  will  be  very  efficient,  but  we 
c«nnot  help  regretting  that  tbe  older  publications 
are  discontinued.  It  may  be  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  a  wider  circulation,  but  we  ques¬ 
tion  whetber  one  can  take  tbe  place  of  two. 
Tbe  regular  Northern  Presbyterian  press  is  prac¬ 
tically  ignored  by  the  Assembly  issuing  a  paper 
which  is  to  represent  the  interests  of  all  the 
boards  and  which  ie  to  be  tbe  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  people.  We  think  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  used  tbe  wide 
circulation  of  tbe  papers  in  existence  rather 
than  to  have  contracted  the  sphere  of  influence 
within  a  single  organ.  It  will  be  very  difficult 
for  tbe  editor  and  committee  to  steer  clear  of 
tbe  charge  of  autocracy  and  if  it  should  ever  be 
made,  the  support  of  the  organ  would  fall  off. 
We  also  doubt  tbe  advisibility  of  a  church 
having  an  organ.  Too  much  responsibility  is 
thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  single  individual 
acd  the  church  will  have  to  be  responsible  for 
all  the  editors,  opinions.  It  looks  like  a  news¬ 
paper  hierarchy  in  a  Presbyterian  church. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THB  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUITDAT  FKBRUABT  IS.  1809. 

CHRIST’S  DIVINE  AUTHORITY. 

JicTBODUCrroBT  Study. 

With  this  leaaon  we  enter  upon  the  eecond 
cycle  of  the  first  main  divieion  of  John’s  Qospel, 
Jesus  revealing  the  true  idea  of  life  (chapters 
Y. -X. ).  This  he  does  chiefly  in  the  midst  of 
opposition ;  an  opposition  which  becomes  more 
profound  in  the  third  cycle,  Jesus  revealing  the 
supreme  manifestation  of  life  through  death 
(chapters  xi.,  xii).  There  is  in  this  portion  a 
threefold  division  of  place;  Jerusalem,  v  ,  Qali 
lee,  vi  ,  and  Jerusalem  again,  vii.-x.,  and  it  is 
during  the  last  mentioned  visit  to  Jerusalem 
that  the  opposition  of  the  Sanhedrin  becomes 
more  pronounced  and  open.  It  is  very  impressive 
that  it  is  under  the  shadow  of  this  opposition 
that  the  revelation  of  the  true  idea  of  life  is 
made.  We  find  it  to  consist  (a)  in  conformity 
to  the  will  and  purpose  of  Qod  (v.  17-47),  (b) 
in  the  giving  up  of  self  for  others  (vi.  1-21 
compare  with  Mark  vi.  27-31),  and  (c)  in  a 
personal  union  with  Christ  (vi.  22-69).  As  this 
section  contains  what  may  be  called  the  man 
ward  view,  so  in  the  second  half  of  this  cjcle 
(vii.-x),  we  shall  find  the  true  idea  of  life  pre¬ 
sented  anew  from  what  we  may  call  the  Qod- 
ward  side. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  fix  here  the  order  of  the 
events  of  Jesus’  earlier  Galilean  ministry.  No 
so  called  harmony  of  the  four  Goepels  has  yet 
been  constructed  to  meet  universal  acceptance. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  “unnamed  feast’’ 
(John  V.  1)  at  which  the  miracle  took  place 
which  was  the  occasion  of  the  utterances  that 
form  our  lesson  for  to-day,  was  Purim  (Elsther 
ix.  26-28),  in  the  early  part  of  March.  It  may 
possibly  have  been  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  in 
September,  and  has  even  been  thought  to  be 
Pentecost  In  the  first  case,  which  seems  the 
moat  probable,  the  Galilean  ministry  had  lasted 
for  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  months,  and  the 
training  of  the  twelve  disciples  nearly  as  long. 
As  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  Jesus 
cams  up  to  Jerusalem  alone  at  this  time,  it 
seems  probable  that  before  coming  be  had  sent 
forth  his  disciples  on  their  first  evangelizing 
tour  (Matt.  x.  5). 

While  in  Jerusalem  at  this  “unnamed  feast,” 
Jeuss  performed  (John  v.  5-9)  a  miracle  of  heal 
ing  which  attracted  to  him  the  attention  and 
aroused  the  enmity  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy. 
The  miracle  bad  not  only  taken  place  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  the  subject  of  it  bad  been  bidden 
to  carry  home  with  him  the  pallet  on  which  be 
had  lain  in  the  porch  of  the  pool  of  Betbeida. 
This  open  breach  of  the  Sabbath  ritual  (compare 
Jar.  xvii.  21,  22)  at  once  attracted  the  attention 
ot  the  Sanhedrin,  who  called  the  man  to  task. 
He  very  naturally  considered  it  a  sufficient  justifi¬ 
cation  to  say  that  the  man  who  had  healed  him 
bad  bidden  him  to  do  so.  The  Jews,  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  justice  of  this  position,  inquired  who 
this  man  was.  This  question  the  former  para¬ 
lytic  could  not  at  once  answer,  but  subsequently, 
meeting  Jesus  in  the  temple,  or  rather,  being  of 
set  purpose  found  by  Jesus  (verse  14),  be  learned 
who  be  was,  and  hastened  to  tell  the  Jews,  evi¬ 
dently  with  no  other  end  in  view,  than  to  clear 
bimeelf  of  all  blame  in  a  matter  which  otherwise 
might  have  serious  consequences.  The  result 
was  that  the  jealous  suspicion  which  Jesus  bad 
some  months  before  aroused  on  the  occasion  of 
the  cleansing  of  the  temple  (ii.  18),  was  now 
intensified.  The  Sanhedrin  even  began  to  con 
eider  the  possibility  of  putting  to  death  (v.  16) 
one,  who  they  were  sagacious  enough  to  foraee 
would  surely,  if  left  to  go  on  unhindered  in  hie 
work,  bring  about  a  change  in  the  established 
order,  of  a  nature  which  they  by  no  means 
desired. 


THB  LESSON. 

John  V.  17-27. 

Golden  Text. — ^Thie  is  indeed  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. — John  iv.  42. 

Already  in  Galilee  the  enthusiasm  which  had 
greeted  Jesus’  first  teaching  and  miracle  working 
(Matt.  iv.  25;  Mark  i.  28;  Luke  iv.  14,  15)  had 
so  far  subsided  as  to  leave  room  for  opposition 
to  show  itself.  This  opposition  appears  to  have 
first  taken  decided  form  with  the  dispute  about 
Sabbath  observance  (Mark  iii.  1  6;  Luke  vi.  1, 
xiv.  2-4)  This  was  by  no  means  a  new  ques¬ 
tion,  raised  simply  by  the  departure  of  Jesus 
from  the  established  rule.  There  was  in  fact  no 
established  rule  of  universal  and  undisputed 
acceptance;  the  matter  bad  long  been  a  standing 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  various  schools 
of  interpreters  of  the  law."  The  bead  and  front  of 
bis  offending,  as  it  was  also  the  great  cause  ot 
wonder  at  all  his  teaching  (Matt.  vii.  28,  29), 
was  that  he  decided  the  question  on  principles 
of  hie  own,  and  not  according  to  the  traditional 
rules  on  which  the  scribes  and  lawyers  based  all 
their  decisions  whether  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
It  was  this  independence  of  judgment,  this  per 
petual  soaring  above  these  narrow  rules  of  tradi¬ 
tion  into  the  upper  region  of  an  immediate  ap¬ 
prehension  of  essential  principles,  which  puzzled 
the  unlearned  and  exasperated  the  learned.  We 
must  obseive,  however,  the  very  striking  differ 
ence  in  hie  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Galilee, 
before  the  provincial  scribes  and  rabbis,  and  in 
Jerusalem,  where  in  our  lesson  he  is  called  to 
account  by  learned  members  of  the  Sanhedrici 
if  not  (as  is  often  to  be  understood  where  John 
mentions  the  Jews)  by  an  official  committee  of 
that  body.  In  the  former  case,  be  argues  from 
considerations  of  humanity  (Matt,  xii  7,  11), 
and  by  illustrations  which  would  appeal  to  their 
own  experience,  shows  that  bis  action  is  that  of 
a  true  Son  of  man ;  in  the  latter,  he  takes  much 
higher  ground  and  gives  a  profounder  reason  for 
bis  attitude  on  this  ques’iion.  No  longer  as  Son 
of  man,  but  as  Son  of  Gcd,  be  considers  the 
subject,  and  shows  that  his  method  of  working 
is  God’s  method,  and  exhibits  his  God-likeness. 

Verse  17.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  metaphysical  discus 
sion,  and  the  propriety  of  its  selection  for  the 
Sabbath  study  of  the  young  has  been  questioned 
on  that  ground.  But  to  see  in  three  utterance 
of  Jesus  a  metaphysical  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  his  relation  to  God  is  not  only  to  attribute  to 
him  a  method  which  we  do  not  find  elsewhere, 
and  thus  to  give  greund  for  the  doubt  which 
some  have  felt  as  to  the  so-called  “historicity” 
of  John’s  Gospel,  but  to  lose  the  most  precious 
glimpse  inti  the  nature  and  character  of  Jesus 
which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  Gospels.  These 
words  were  not  spoken  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  nor  indeed  do  we  need  to  look  to 
them  for  that  teaching,  which  may  be  sufficiently 
found  elsewhere.  There  is  here  such  a  revelation 
of  the  heart  of  the  Son,  of  all  that  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  was  to  him  during 
his  earthly  ministry,  as  we  find  nowhere  else. 
And  there  is  every  reason  for  its  having  occurred 
just  here.  As  Godet  has  very  appreciatively 
pointed  out,  we  here  see  Jesus  collecting  himself 
after  the  miracle  and  the  charges  it  has  brought 
upon  him,  and  formulating  for  himrelf  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  hie  working  to  that  of  the  Father.  This 
seventeenth  verse  contains  virtually  all  that  fol¬ 
lows.  He  does  not  her-',  nor  anywhere,  deny  his 
true  manhood.  He  never  claims  that  he  is  above 
law  (Gal.  iv.  4;  Rom.  xv.  8);  he  bad  distinctly 
taught  that  be  came  to  fulBll  the  law  (Matt.  v. 
17)  Nor  does  he  here,  or  in  the  other  cases 
already  instanced,  put  a  new  sense  into  the  law 
which  it  had  not  before.  What  he  does  is  to 
folly  interpret  the  law.  Not  only  with  regard  to 
the  Sabbath,  but  in  all  his  conduct  (this  is  the 
true  force  of  hitherto),  his  actions  are  in  abso¬ 
lute  fidelity  to  the  law,  because  they  are  per 


formed  in  a  perfectly  filial  spirit  (John  v.  19, 
20),  a  spirit  which  alone  can  understand  what 
the  Father  does.  The  Sabbath  rest  of  the 
Father  was  from  the  work  of  creation,  from 
earthly  labor;  it  was /or  divine  labor;  the  work 
of  preservation  and  of  redemption  which  bad 
been  going  on  continuously. 

Verse  18.  It  was  not  only  because  he  had 
broken  the  Sabbath  (literally  was  dissolving), 
that  the  Jews  now  sought  to  kill  him  (Num.  xv. 
32  35).  It  had  already  been  in  their  minds  to 
kill  him  (Mark  iii.  6),  but  they  now  were  the 
more  envenomed  against  him  because  of  hie 
sp'^cial  appropriation  of  God  as  hie  Father.  We 
may  observe  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  with 
the  exception  of  Psalm  Ixxxix.  26  and  a  dis¬ 
puted  passage  in  Job,  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is 
understood  only  as  to  the  nation  (see  also  John 
viii.  41).  The  apocbryphal  writers  first  began 
to  use  the  word  in  its  present  sense,  but  it  ie 
evident  that  the  Jews  here  understood  Jesus  to 
claim  the  Fatherhood  of  God  in  an  especial  and 
peculiar  sense  (compare  John  x.  33).  Though 
the  fact  of  their  doing  so  throws  a  strong  light 
on  the  Trinitarian  argument,  it  also  shows  that 
they  fell  into  the  same  error  of  stoppicg  short  at 
the  dogma  where  Jesus  was  trying  to  reveal  to 
them  a  life,  to  which  all  of  us  are  prone. 

Verse  19.  The  entire  discourse  of  Jesus  from 
this  verse  to  the  end  of  this  chapter  treats  of 
bis  relation  to  the  Father,  agreeably  to  verso 
17,  which  may  be  called  its  thesis.  It  has  a 
threefold  division  :  (1)  19  20  give  this  relation 
in  general  terms;  (2  )  23  29 show  the  works  which 
flow  from  it.  (a)  21  27  in  the  moral,  (b)  28  29 
in  the  external  domain ;  (3  )  30-47  treat  of  the 
witnesses  to  this  re  ation  as  being  three,  (a)  31- 
35,  John  the  Baptist,  (b)  36  38,  the  Father,  (c) 
39-47,  the  Scriptures. 

Jeaus  begins  this  diecourse  with  the  solemn 
Amen,  amen,  which  always  introduces  a  truth 
of  his  own  consciousoees.  Unlike  the  prophets, 
who  bad  moments  of  vision,  be  was  always  the 
immediate  witoeee  (the  word  used  for  seeth  has 
this  meaning)  of  his  Father’s  action,  and  this 
because  he  was  the  Son :  the  relation  of  love  be¬ 
tween  them  made  this  not  only  possible  but 
necessary.  Therefore,  because  of  this  absolute 
unity  of  love  between  them,  any  independent 
action  from  bis  own  initiative,  of  himself,  was 
not  a  physical  but  a  moral  impoteibility.  Can 
do  nothing  shows  the  character,  not  the  limit,  of 
the  Son’s  working  (so  verse  30).  For  a  true 
child,  to  behold  hie  father’s  action  is  to  imitate 
it  (compare  Matt.  v.  44,  45).  The  absolute  god- 
likeneee  of  Jesus’  work  proves  bis  absolute  Son- 
ship,  and  that,  on  the  other  band,  explains  bis 
ability  to  do  the  works  that  he  does  (compare 
verse  26).  It  has  been  beautifully  suggested 
that  Jesus  ie  here  borrowing  from  his  own  recol¬ 
lection  of  himself  as  a  little  child  in  his  earthly 
father’s  workshop,  doing  the  things  which  be 
saw  him  do,  in  the  innocent,  loving  imitation  of 
a  child,  and  being  shown  by  him  how  to  do 
greater  things,  as  he  advanced  in  the  capacity 
which  a  dutiul  obedience  developed. 

Verse  20.  There  ie  something  which  brings 
the  true  humanity  of  Jesus  home  to  every  heart 
in  this  picture  of  the  infinite  strength  and  com¬ 
fort  which  he  draws  from  hie  entire  certainty  of 
the  Father’s  love ;  the  unclouded  communion 
which  be  had  with  the  Father.  The  word  for 
love  here  implies  tenderness,  cherishing  (xi.  3, 
36).  As  very  man  be  is  being  initiated  into  his 
Father’s  work;  the  Father  will  show  him  greater 
works  than  these  (see  under  verse  19).  How  this 
can  be  we  may  learn  by  entering  into  a  like  re¬ 
lation  of  love  and  obedience  to  Christ  (xiv.  12). 
Jesus  is  here  teaching  what  is  his  place  and  im¬ 
portance,  not  in  the  Trinity,  but  in  the  history 
of  salvation.  In  that  work,  ail  his  works  find 
their  place  (iv.  34,  xvii.  4). 

Verse  21.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  verses 
19-22  are  four  progressive  propositions  connected 
by  for,  the  translation  ot  a  Greek  word  which 
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indicates  a  close  logical  connection.  The  Son 
does  like  works  to  the  Father’s,  because  the 
Father  loves  the  Bon,  and  shows  him  all  that 
he  himself  does.  And  in  consequence  of  this, 
as  the  Father  quickens  the  dead,  so  does  the 
Son  also,  and  that,  because  the  Father  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  work  of  judgment  to  the  Son  (Rom. 
ziv.  10).  The  work  of  quickening  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  healing,  such  as  he  had  just 
performed.  The  Jews  were  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  meaning  of  the  word  quicken  as  used 
by  Jesus,  as  referring  to  life  in  its  essence,  not 
distinguishing  between  physical  and  spiritual. 
One  of  the  very  oldest  prayers  in  the  Jewish 
ritual,  which  was  not  improbably  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  makes  mention  of  quickening 
four  times  in  one  ehoit  paragraph.  Whom  he 
will,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  any  limita 
tion  of  the  work ;  on  the  contrary,  it  expresses 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  Son  to  give  life  to 
the  dead,  even  as  the  Father  does.  "Wh<<n  his 
will  is  to  vivify,  the  result  invariably  follows,” 
writes  Dr.  Schaff  on  this  passage. 

Verses  22,  23.  For  neither  doth  the  Father 
judge  any  man.  Both  judging  and  quickening 
are  committed  to  the  Son.  He  is  set  for  judg 
ment  (Luke  ii.  34).  He  works  as  Qod  works, 
and  so  God  works  in  and  through  him ;  the 
Father  is  honored  in  the  honor  shown  the  Son, 
and  is  glorified  in  him  (John  zx.  28;  Phil.  ii. 
10). 

Verse  24.  This  verse  and  the  two  following 
treat  not  of  the  physical  resurrection,  but  of  the 
spiritual  resurrection  and  moral  judgment  of 
humanity  by  the  son. 

Here  is  one  of  the  cases  where  he  spenks  that 
he  knows  (iii.  11)  This  hearing  is  both  moral 
and  physical.  And  believeth  him  that  sent  Me 
(compare  verse  .37 ;  on  has  no  place.bere).  By 
belief  of  the  witness  of  the  Father  to  Jesus,  a 
witness  found  in  his  works  (verse  36),  one  goes 
over  from  the  realm  of  death  to  the  realm  of 
eternal  life  (Ool.  i.  13) ;  he  hath  it  already,  and 
comethnot  into  judgment.  Where  life  already 
exists  there  can  be  no  judgment.  He  has  passed 
over  out  of  death  into  life  (1  John  iii.  14). 

Verse  25  This  verse  still  remains  in  the  epir 
itual  sphere;  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  bodily 
resurrection.  It  cannot  refer  to  the  widow’s  son 
and  Jarius’  daughter  and  Lazarus,  for  they 
were  not  yet  dead,  nor  were  they  awakened  by 
the  voice  of  Jesus  to  eternal  life.  The  word 
dead  is  here  to  be  interpreted  by  passages  such 
as  xi.  4;  Matt.  viii.  22;  Luke  xv.  24,  32;  Rom. 
vi.  11;  Eph.  V.  14.  It  is  probable  that  Jesus 
here  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  the  nation, 
and  it  is  most  strikingly  possible  that  the 
paseage,  Ezekiel  xxxvii.,  was  present  to  hie 
thought,  and  that  he  pictured  himself  to  himself 
as  like  that  soliary  prophet  alooe  among  the  dead 
of  the  Jewish  people.  Is  coming,  in  the  apos 
tolic  preaching,  now  is  in  the  preaching  of 
Jesus,  and  because  these  things  are  eternal 
things.  All  that  truly  hear  must  live  in  the 
very  nature  of  things. 

Verse  26.  The  emphasis  here  lies  on  life,  not 
on  tn  himself.  The  divine  life  which  is  God’s, 
is  his  also,  because  he  is  the  Son,  and  must  par¬ 
take  of  the  Father’s  nature.  So  gave  he  also  to 
the  Son  (compare  vi.  57).  Godet  illustrates  this 
very  clearly  by  the  free  will  which  has  been 
given  to  us,  and  which  puts  us  in  the  rank  of 
being  made  in  God’s  image-,  and  yet  we  are  only 
truly  free  when  our  will  is  perfectly  subordinate 
to  God’s  will.  This  gift  of  life  in  himself  to  the 
Son,  makes  him  God’s  equal.  This  gift  was  an 
act  of  divine  love,  and  it  is  returned  by  the  com¬ 
plete  subordination  of  himself  to  the  Father 
(verse  30),  by  an  act  also  of  divine  love.  "To 
give  all,  to  return  all;  this  is  love.  God  is  love; 
he  loves  divinely  and  is  beloved  divinely.”  But 
this  eternal  gift  does  not  belong  to  Jesus  in  all 
its  fulness  as  man,  nor  till  he  is  restored  to  his 
divine  state  by  death  and  resurrection  from  the 
dead  (xvii.  1,  2,  5). 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen.  D.  D. 


Joy  la  Service. 

Feb.  6.  Tbe  joy  of  the  shepherd.  Matt.  18: 12-14 

7.  The  joy  of  the  seventy.  Lnkel0:l-17. 

8.  The  joy  of  BOwer  and  reaper.  John  4: 

35-38. 

8.  Joy  amid  persecution.  Acts.  5 :  84-42. 

10.  Returning  with  joy.  Ps.  126 :  1-6. 

11.  Lasting  joy.  Dan.  12  :  1-3. 

12.  Topic— The  joy  In  finding  the  lost. 

Luke  15:  1-10. 

Sublime  service,  supreme  suffering,  serene  joy, 
these  apparent  contradictions  epitomize  the  lives 
of  Christ’s  Apostles.  What  toilers  they  were. 
They  counted  not  life  dear  unto  themselves  if 
only  they  might  procla  m  the  glad  tidings  of  a 
risen  Saviour  to  every  soul.  To  the  casual 
glance,  nothing  is  more  distinct  than  that  these 
matchless  toilers  were  also  supreme  sufferers. 
Never  for  long  at  a  time  were  they  left  to  them¬ 
selves  to  do  the  work  which  laid  so  heavily  upon 
their  heart.  Even  as  they  preached  the  officers 
came.  They  were  arrested  and  marched  off  to 
spend  the  night  in  prison.  Next  day  they  plead 
their  cause  before  the  Sanhedrin.  Now  their 
backs  are  bared  for  the  scourge,  or  perchance 
the  mob,  breaking  over  all  bounds  of  law  and 
order,  vents  its  fury  upon  them,  leaving  them 
for  dead.  At  length  Rome  feels  their  presence 
and  their  power.  Even  that  mighty  nation  be¬ 
gins  to  feel  that  they  are  a  menace  to  its  exist¬ 
ence.  To  tbe  furious,  vindictive,  and  often 
futile  hatred  of  the  Jews  was  added  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Emperor.  Nevertheless  he  who  ex¬ 
plores  the  depths  of  the.r  lives  discovers  the 
deep  and  holy  joy  of  men  who  know  no  fear. 
Phillips  Brooks  said,  "As  I  watch  the  growing 
life  of  the  disciples  I  see  them  coming  to  the 
best  picture  of  what  a  human  life  ought  to  be 
open  and  sensitive  and  sympathetic,  and  yet  all 
the  while  self-respectful  and  independent:  feeling 
other  men  and  yet  living  their  own  life:  as  re¬ 
sponsive  as  the  ocean’s'  surface  to  the  winds  of 
tbe  living  humanity  which  bhw  across  them, 
and  yet  keeping  like  tbe  ocean,  a  calm  and  hid 
den  de^th  which  no  storm  upon  tbe  surface  could 
disturb.”  Scourging  was  a  new  experience  to 
them  in  tbe  fifth  chapter  of  Acts,  and  yet  in¬ 
stead  of  whining  and  whimpering  like  whipped 
curs,  they  went  forth  "rejoicing  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  dishonor  for  the  Name.” 
"They  took  joyfully  tbe  spoiling  of  their  goods, 
knowing  that  they  had  a  better  possession  and 
an  abiding  one.”  Paul  recites  such  a  category 
of  suffering  as  no  other  mortal  had  ever  endured, 
not  that  he  may  bemoan  hie  fate,  but  that  he 
may  glory  in  bis  opportunity.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  joy  of  the  Christian,  not  with  tbe 
stolidity  of  the  Stoic.  Paul  does  not  say  there 
are  no  sufferings.  No  flesh  quivered  more  sensi¬ 
tively  under  the  lash  than  did  his,  nor  did  heart 
ever  ache  with  greater  longing  for  the  justice 
which  be  knew  to  be  hie.  What  Paul  does  say 
is  that  the  sufferings  "are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  tbe  glory  which  shall  be  revealed 
in  us.”  "Our  light  afflictions  work  out  for  us 
a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory 
whilst  we  look  not  at  tbe  things  which  sre  seen 
but  at  tbe  things  which  are  not  seen.”  At 
midnight,  in  the  inneimost  cell  of  the  Philippian 
Jail,  with  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks,  the  fever 
burning  in  the  undressed  wounds  of  their  backs, 
Paul  and  Silas  sang  praises  unto  Qod.  Secular, 
as  well  as  sacred  history,  attests  not  only  to  the 
heroic  endurance,  but  also  to  the  serene  joy  of 
these  men.  Joy  in  service  was  with  them  not 
ideality  but  reality.  It  was  not  a  port  for 
which  they  were  sailing  through  storm  and 
tempest,  it  was  a  harbor  in  which  they  were 
safely  and  securely  anchored.  "Like  an  electric 
atmosphere  poured  around  the  shrine  in  which 
a  jewel  rests,  so  that  no  band  can  be  thrust 
through  to  steal  tbe  jewel ;  so  round  the  work, 
full  of  its  joy,  is  poured  the  love  of  Christ,  out 
of  which  no  man  can  snatch  it.” 


This  sublime  achievement  or  attainment  is 
not  tbe  r  suit  of  human  philoeophy,  but  of 
divine  promise  accepted  and  divine  presence  re¬ 
alized.  In  tbe  moment  of  their  keenest  grief, 
Christ  revealed  to  them  the  source  of  their 
supreme  and  peri>etual  joy.  "And  ye  therefore 
now  have  sorrow :  but  I  will  see  you  again,  and 
your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  one 
tak>th  away  from  you”  (John  xvi.  22).  The 
Christian’s  joy  is  a  jewel  whose  worth  baffles 
computation,  and  whose  possession  defies  theft. 
An  indseliing  Christ  is  the  true  and  only  source 
of  abiding  joy.  It  is  not  indifference  to  life’s 
trials,  it  is  confidence  "that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  ’  ’  The 
true  Christian  is  the  most  thoroughly  alive  and 
sensitive  man  in  the  world.  "To  rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that 
weep,”  is  a  Scriptural  injunctio.^  with  which 
he  thoroughly  complies,  not  simply  because  it  is 
a  divine  command,  but  because  be  cannot  help 
it.  Burying  hie  beloved  dead  out  of  his  sight 
both  wrings  and  thrills  his  heart.  At  thought 
of  bis  own  loneliness  he  weeps,  contemplating 
their  gain  be  rejoices.  David  was  struggling 
toward  the  ideal,  when  controlling  his  grief  he 
said,  "I  shall  go  to  him.  but  be  sball  not  return 
to  me.”  Hope  thrilled  Martha’s  heart  whilst 
tears  dimmed  her  eyes.  "I  know  that  be  shall 
rise  again.”  She  sorrowed  "not  even  as  others 
who  have  no  hope.”  To  those  who  know  and 
love  it,  the  ocean  presents  two  widely  different 
features,  a  surface  now  placid  as  a  lake,  then 
wildly  tempestuous,  and  depths  serenely  and 
eternally  calm.  Only  a  few  feet  at  its  surface 
roll  and  thunder,  tbe  great  depths  feel  not  its 
surge  and  hear  not  its  thunder.  A  brec ze  creates 
a  tempest  on  its  surface,  even  an  earthquake 
cannot  stir  its  depths.  In  God’s  great  provi¬ 
dence  each  has  its  place.  What  ships  we  have 
built  to  withstand  ocean  storms  I  What  skill 
mariners  have  developed  in  guiding  those  mighty 
leviathans  across  the  patblees  waste  I  In  those 
calm  depths  our  ocean  cables  are  anchored.  They 
throb  and  thrill  with  tbe  thought  of  nations. 
Tempest  and  quiet  each  has  its  place  in  the 
ocean,  each  baa  its  place  in  the  ocean  of  life. 
Not  all  disturbed  surface,  not  all  ucperturbed 
depth. 

Jesus  Christ  endured  thirty-three  years  of 
human  life,  Gethsemane’s  agony,  the  mockery 
of  tbe  Judgment  Hall  and  the  shame  and  torture 
of  tha  Oroea  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him 
(Heb.  zii.  2).  That  joy  was  two  fold.  That  be 
might  transform  human  weakness  into  divine 
likeness,  and  that  this  world  should  become  a 
kingdom  where  God's  will  should  be  done  as 
implicitly  and  as  perfectly  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Two  sublimer  motives  never  stirred  a  soul.  We 
are  invited  not  only  to  share  the  benefits  of  this 
transformation,  but  what  is  more  marvellous 
still,  he  seeks  to  have  us  become  co  laborers  in 
it.  The  shepherd  forgot  the  cold  and  weariness 
of  the  night  in  tbe  joy  of  finding  and  rescuing 
the  lost  sheep.  What  cared  the  seventy  for  the 
trials  through  which  they  had  passed  as  they 
recalled  the  healed  bodies  and  saved  souls  of 
those  to  whom  they  had  ministered.  Tbe  weary 
toil  of  the  reapers  lasts  but  a  few  days,  tbe 
bounteous  harvest  they  gleaned  feeds  the  millions 
throughout  the  year.  Garibaldi  increased  both 
the  number  and  the  fervor  of  bis  troops  by  re¬ 
counting  the  hardships  they  would  have  to  en 
dure.  Roosevelt  could  not  deter  men  from  de 
siring  to  enter  bis  regiment  by  telling  them  of 
the  humble  toil  and  heroic  service  they  must 
share.  It  stirs  one’s  blood  to  read  the  pleadings 
of  the  men  who  were  eager  to  risk  life  if  only 
they  might  share  in  the  sinking  of  tbe  Merri- 
mac.  Theee  soldiers  of  the  country  found  joy 
in  suffering  and  eerivce  because  they  forgot 
self  in  the  glory  of  their  achievement.  It  car¬ 
ries  its  lesson  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  at 
home.  It  is  not  needed  for  tbe  soldiers  of  tbe 
Cross  in  the  Foreign  Field.  Tbe  world  had 
never  seen  finer  heroism  than  they  manifest 
every  day  of  every  year,  not  for  the  campaign  of 
a  few  months,  but  of  a  life  time.  Famine, 
plague,  disease,  battle,  ignorance,  superstition, 
against  these  they  wage  not  only  unflinching 
fight,  but  a  fight  in  which  the  hope  of  final  vic¬ 
tory  is  their  inspiration. 
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AX  OLD  SAW.  AND  A  TRUE  ONE. 

She  strolled  along  a  country  road— 

The  city  girl— one  day. 

Quite  horrified  was  she  to  meet 
A  lad  upon  the  way 

Who  carried  in  his  hands  a  nest. 

And  held  it  up  with  pride— 

A  dainty,  little  soft  warm  nest. 

Five  tiny  eggs  inside. 

“  You  wicked,  cruel  boy,”  she  spoke 
In  words  of  great  disdain; 

“  You’ve  robbed  some  darling  mother  bird; 

Put  back  that  nest  again. 

I'm  sure  1  hear  her  sad  notes  now. 

Up  in  that  maple  tree. 

It  almost  breaks  my  heart  to  think 
How  lonely  she  must  be.” 

The  lad  glanced  upward  with  a  smile— 

“  Don't  feel  so  bad  as  that; 

For,  miss,  the  mother  bird  may  be 
That  dead  one  on  your  bat.” 

And  with  those  words  he  ran  away,— 

But  he  was  wondrous  wise; 

While  she,  who  had  condemned  herself. 

Stood  there  in  mute  surprise. 

An  old  dame,  leaning  on  her  crutch. 

Passed  by,  and  cried  “Alack  I 

I’ve  heard  it  said  my  whole  life  long, 

*  Pot  can't  call  kettle  black.*  ” 

-Susan  Teall  Perry. 


NAN’S  MTSTEBIOVS  DISAPPEAR iNCE. 

FOB  THE  I.ITTI.E8T  ONES, 

"No  tidiogs  o  Nan  yet?"  aaked  Mamma 
Palmer,  of  Papa  Palmer,  ae  he  came  in  at  sup 
per-time  with  the  basket  of  egge. 

"Oan’t  find  her  anywhere  and  it  ie  a  great 
mystery  what  has  become  of  her,  ’  ’  and  when  he 
had  followed  hie  wife  into  the  pantry,  he  added, 
"I’m  afraid  that  old  fox,  whose  tracks  Howard 
Potter  saw  in  the  snow,  has  taken  her." 

Papa  Palmer  said  this  in  the  pantry  with  the 
door  shut,  for  Harold  and  Marj  ie  were  in  the 
Bitting  room,  and  he  did  not  wish  them  to  hear. 
Nan  was  their  hen.  She  was  the  odd  one  of 
a  brood  and  their  papa  gave  her  to  them — then, 
too,  she  was  what  they  called  "a  cosset  chicken, " 
her  mother  never  would  own  her  and  peeked  at 
her  when  she  went  into  the  coop — a  very  cruel 
mother-hen  she  was,  for  she  would  not  let  poor 
Nan  get  under  her  wings  when  she  was  sleepy 
and  cold.  The  children  had  brought  up  the 
chicken  "by  hand,"  as  Jared  Brown,  the  man 
who  helped  Papa  Palmer  on  the  farm,  said. 

The  chicken  was  named  Nan,  in  honor  of 
a  dear  little  girl  they  had  read  of  in  a  story— a 
little  homeless  girl  who  was  adopted  by  very 
rich  people  and  had  a  pony  and  a  cart  and  lots 
of  nice  things.  The  children  liked  to  have  their 
mamma  read  this  story  to  them  very  often,  and 
Harold  liked  it,  in  spite  of  its  being  a  girl's 
story,  bscause  there  was  something  in  it  about 
a  boy  named  Dick.  He  was  not  such  a  very 
good  boy,  but  still  he  saved  Nan  from  being 
drowned  once,  when  she  fell  into  the  pond. 

But  of  late  the  story  had  lost  much  of  its  in¬ 
terest,  because  for  three  weeks  Nan,  their 
dearly  loved  hen,  had  been  missing.  Days.and 
days  they  bad  searched  for  her  in  every  availa¬ 
ble  place,  but  not  even  a  feather  of  hers  could 
they  find.  If  it  had  been  any  other  hen  there 
would  have  been  but  little  said  about  it,  be 
cause  there  were  plenty  of  common  hens  without 
a  history,  but  this  was  the  children’s  special 
property  and  pet,  and  had  become  a  noted  char¬ 
acter.  \ 

The  children  used  to  like  to  hear  mamma  re¬ 
peat  "The  Little  Red  Hen,  with  the  bag  and 
the  ssiseors"  that  got  away  from  the  sly  young 
fox,  and  would  laugh  over  the  part  where  she 
put  the  stone  in  the  bag,  and  the  way  the  young 
fox,  that  thought  he  was  so  smart,  got  into  the 
kettle  himself.  But  that  "red  hen  story"  was 


never  mentioned  now,  as  the  suggestion  of  a  fox 
taking  Nan  to  his  dreadful  den  was  entirely 
too  overwhelming. 

The  children  went  to  bed  that  night  talking  of 
Nan  ae  usual  Tney  dreamed  she  came  back 
again,  which  was  rather  funny,  for  Papa  Palmer 
came  into  their  room  while  they  were  dressing 
the  next  morning  and  said  he  bad  some  good 
news  for  them.  It  was  a  very  cold  winter’s 
morning,  and  although  there  were  warm  fires  in 
the  house  the  windows  were  covered  with  frost 
pictnres.  Papa  had  a  basket  in  his  band  and  it 
was  covered  with  a  piece  of  an  old  fiannel 
blanket.  His  face  was  beaming  with  happiness, 
because  be  knew  his  children  were  going  to  be 
BO  happy. 

"Guess  what  1  have,"  he  said. 

Uf  course  they  both  cried  out  "Nan,"  at  once. 
When  they  peeped  into  the  basket,  and  saw 
Nan’s  yellow  feathers,  they  jumped  up  and 
down  and  clapped  their  hands  with  delight. 

"But  take  a  second  look,"  said  papa,  "there 
ie  something  more  to  be  seen,"  and  just  then 
they  heard  a  little  sound  such  as  wee  chicks 
make  when  they  first  come  out  of  the  shell. 
Nan  was  as  proud  as  she  could  be  of  what  she 
had  hidden  under  her  wing  and  she  lifted  it 
up  slowly,  and  showed  a  little  tiny,  yellow  chick 
ever  so  much  like  herself. 

"Well,  if  this  does  not  beat  all,"  said  Mamma 
Palmer,  "batching  chickens  in  January  and  in 
such  cold  weather." 

Nan  bad  stolen  her  nest  in  the  bay  under 
the  cow-manger  and  between  the  two  fioors  of 
the  barn.  She  bad  only  batched  one  chicken, 
after  sitting  on  her  eggs  three  weeks,  but  some 
how  it  was  very  bard  work  to  keep  the  eggs 
warm  in  such  a  cold  time.  When  Papa  and 
Jared  went  into  the  barn  to  milk  Nan  crawlsd 
up  from  the  nest,  and  brought  her  chick  out 
for.  them  to  see  and  Papa  said  she  strutted 
about  like  a  military  oflBcer 
Of  course  Nan  could  not  bring  up  her  win¬ 
ter  baby  out  of  doors — babies  can’t  live  out  in 
such  cold  weather,  they  would  very  soon  die. 

So  Papa  Palmer  fixed  a  coop  in  one  corner  of 
the  kitchen  and  there  Nan  brought  her  baby 
up  until  the  cold  weather  was  gone  and  it  was 
warm  enough  for  her  to  take  it  to  the  chicken 
house  and  care  for  it  there 
The  children  call  Nan’s  chicken  their  win¬ 
ter  baby  and  its  coming  brought  them  much 
pleasure  in  the  cold  dreary  time  when  they  had 
coughs  and  cclds  and  could  not  play  out  uf  doors 
much.  But  was  it  not  funny  that  Jared  Brown 
gave  such  a  little  chick  baby  the  big  name  of 
"Goliath,"  and  it  goes  by  that  name  to  this 
day.  S.  T.  P. 

AR  MOB-PLATED  BOTS. 

It  is  important  these  days  that  there  should  be 
armor  plated  boys.  A  boy  needs  to  bs  iron-clad 
on— 

His  lips— against  the  first  taste  of  liquor. 

His  ears— against  impure  words. 

His  hands— against  wrong  doing. 

His  heart — against  going  with  bad  company. 
His  eyes- against  dangerous  books  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

His  pocket— against  dishonest  money. 

His  tongue— against  evil-speakine. 

The  Christian  Armor  on  her  citizens  gives 
more  security  to  the  nation  then  all  the  armor 
plates  that  are  on  her  ships.- Christian  Guar¬ 
dian. 


The  Swedish  papers  tell  a  strange  story  of  a 
post  card  which  has  taken  eighteen  years  to  travel 
by  poet  between  Stavanger  and  Christiania.  On 
September  19th  the  agent  of  the  Allan  line,  at 
Christiania  received  a  post-card  bearing  two 
dates;  one  was  that  of  its  delivery,  September 
19th,  1898,  the  other  that  of  its  oirginal  postage, 
"Stavanger,  June  15th,  1880.”  How  the  post¬ 
card  has  occupied  its  time,  where  it  has  been 
hid,,  or  who  has  been  guilty  of  its  delay  during 
these  eighteen  years,  nobody  is  able  to  say. 
Neither  at  Stavanger  nor  Christiania  can  the 
postal  authorities  give  any  help  towards  the 
clearing  up  of  the  mystery. 


SUNDAY  EVENING. 

A  Talk  with  the  Children. 

By  F.  D.  How,  of  England. 

Text:  "  Love  one  another." — J^hn  xv.  12. 

This  evening  we  will  talk  about  two  habits — 
one  good  and  the  other  bad— which  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  one  another. 

The  bad  one  is  that  of  having  unkind  or  spite¬ 
ful  feelings. 

Have  you  never  heard  of  a  boy  or  girl  being 
spiteful  towards  and  saying  unkind  tbirgs  about 
a  schoolfellow  who  has  won  a  prize  or  taken  a 
high  place  in  the  class  ?  1  remember  once  when 
I  was  learning  to  draw  at  a  very  big  school, 
where  drawing  and  painting  were  the  only  things 
taught,  two  girls  wore  by  far  tne  cleverest  and 
best  in  the  ladies'  part  of  the  suboul.  Towards 
the  end  of  term  one  of  these  two  painted  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful  and  clever  portrait,  and  the 
instructors  and  other  pupils  were  continually 
going  to  look  at  and  admire  it.  It  was  the  talk 
of  the  whole  school,  and  every  one  felt  very 
proud  to  think  that  it  had  been  painted  by  one 
of  the  pupils.  The  only  person  who  said  nothing 
was  the  other  girl,  whose  talents  were  nearly  as 
great,  but  who  bad  never  painted  a  picture  so 
universally  admired.  On  the  very  last  morning 
of  the  term,  on  going  into  the  studio  in  which 
the  portrait  was  displayed  on  an  easel,  it  was 
discovered  that  some  one  bad  been  in  and  burst 
the  canvas  in  the  middle  of  the  face,  leaving  a 
big  tube  of  white  paint  sticking  in  the  bole 
thus  made.  The  picture  was  utterly  ruined,  and 
great  were  the  grief  and  indignation  of  all  the 
school.  The  doer  of  the  deed  was  never  discov¬ 
ered,  but  we  all  felt  sure  that  it  was  the  result 
of  jealousy,  and  that  we  could  easily  name  the 
only  person  in  the  whole  place  who  could  have 
done  it.  I  have  always  thought  the  recollection 
of  having  been  mean  enough  to  do  a  thing  like 
that  must  have  proved  a  severe  punishment  to 
the  girl  who  did  it. 

Try  to  stop  the  very  beginnings  of  unkindnese. 
One  capital  rule  is  never  to  let  yourself  think 
about  any  little  quarrel  after  it  is  over.  The 
devil  often  tempts  one  to  repeat  to  oneself  again 
and  again  the  words  which  somebody  said  and 
which  made  one  angry.  Then  every  time  one 
repeats  them  they  seem  worse,  and  one  gets  hot¬ 
ter  and  hotter  and  more  and  more  angry,  till  at 
last  one  feels  as  if  nothing  one  would  say  or  do 
would  be  too  bad  for  the  person  who  has  offended 
one.  You  remember  what  happened  to  Gain 
and  Abel  ?  I  fancy  Gain  must  have  gone  off 
sulking  by  himself  and  thinking  unkind  things 
about  Abel,  before  he  at  last  murdered  him. 
Not  only  does  this  habit  of  evil  thinking  and 
jealous  sulkiness  lead  on  to  much  worse  things, 
but  it  will  always  make  it  difficult  for  those 
who  indulge  in  it  to  succeed  in  life,  or  be  useful 
men  or  women. 

Now  I  am  sure  you  do  not  want  to  have  this 
bad  habit— this  evil  weed— in  yo  'r  garden. 
Weil,  fortunately  there  is  a  flower  you  can  plant 
in  your  heart  which  will  get  rid  of  it  for  you. 
That  fiower  is  called  "love,"  and  bate  and  spite 
can  never  grow  where  it  is  blooming. 

It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  you  to  grow  this 
fiower,  for  there  is  so  mu  ;b  of  it  all  around  you. 
If  I  were  to  ask  one  of  you  what  you  had  g.?t  in 
your  home,  I  wonder  what  you  would  sty  f  I 
dare  say  you  would  guess  "furniture"  and 
"books"  and  "pictures, "  and  all  sorts  of  things, 
before  you  would  think  of  the  most  important  of 
all — I  mean  "love”  Wouldn’t  you  rather  live 
in  a  house  where  there  was  very  little  furniture 
than  one  where  there  was  very  little  love  f  I 
know  I  would. 

Well,  now,  with  all  this  love  round  you  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  you  to  learn  to  love 
one  another.  I  know  it  seems  hard  sometimes. 
For  instance,  when  one  tries  to  show  frifndship 
to  some  one,  and  they  won’t  have  it.  but  say  or 
do  unkind  things  in  return,  then  it  is  very  hard. 
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A  email  boy  at  one  of  our  big  echoolawas  “fag” 
to  an  older  boy  who  ill  ueed  him  continually. 
The  small  boy  was  a  jolly  cheery  little  chap, 
and  hated  not  to  be  friends  with  every  one,  so  he 
thought  and  thought  what  he  could  do  to  make 
his  “fag-master”  friendly.  At  last  he  hit .  on 
the  idea  of  making  a  very  elaborate  bracket 
with  his  fretwork  saw,  and  hanging  it  up  to 
decorate  the  big  boy’s  study.  He  gave  up  a 
great  deal  of  bis  play-time  to  work  secretly  at 
the  bracket,  and  at  last  it  was  finished  and 
hung  up.  The  little  fellow  waited  in  great  ex¬ 
citement  for  bis  present  to  be  discovered ;  but 
when  it  was,  imagine  his  feelings  at  seeing  it 
smashed  up  before  his  face  with  a  poker,  and 
being  told  that  if  be  ever  “bad  the  cheek”  to 
put  up  anything  again  in  that  study  he  would 
be  thraebed  within  an  inch  of  his  life  I  Moat 
boys  would  have  given  up  then,  but  this  little 
fellow  swallowed  bis  disappointment,  and  was 
eventually  rewarded  by  being  sent  for  to  sit  with 
and  cheer  up  his  old  enemy  when  the  latter  was 
ill  in  bed,  and  from  that  day  forward  hie  object 
was  gained  and  be  had  made  a  friend  of  the 
other. 

Well,  then,  don’t  be  discouraged,  and  above 
all,  don’t  brood  over  fancied  wrongs,  but  make 
up  your  mind  to  get  a  habit  of  friendly  feeling 
towards  all  those  with  whom  you  have  to  do. 
So  you  will  learn  the  habit  of  being  like  Jesus 
Christ,  who  loved  even  His  enemies. — Sunday 
Magazine. 


THE  BIBLE  THAT  SAVED  A  LIFE. 

It  stopped  a  Mauser  Bullet  at  the  Battle  of 
K1  Caney,  Cuba. 

From  one  of  our  readers  (Mr.  Louis  H.  Dsitz, 
714  Seventh  etreet,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C  ), 
The  Christian  Herald  lately  received  a  letter, 
accompanied  by  a  very  remarkable  package  On 
opening  the  package  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
small  Bible,  which  was  partially  perforated  by  a 
conical  ride  ball.  This  strangely  mutilated  Bible 
was  picked  up  on  the  battle-deld  of  El  Caney, 
near  Santiago,  in  Cuba,  wbtre  it  h^d  doubtless 
fallen  from  the  pocket  of  some  American  soldier. 
As  will  be  remembered,  our  “Boys  in  Blue”  had 
a  hard  experience  at  El  Caney,  and  many  of 
them  fell  before  the  long-range  Mauser  rides  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  used  smokelees  powder,  pre¬ 
venting  the  location  of  their  marksmen  being 
discovered  by  our  men.  This  particular  Bible, 
was  doubtless  carried  in  the  pocket  of  some  sol 
dier’s  military  coat  or  tunic,  who,  while  kneel¬ 
ing  or  slowly  aavancing,  was  stiuck  by  the  un¬ 
seen  foe  The  angle  at  which  the  bullet  pene 
trated  the  book  proves  that  the  man  must  have 
been  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  probably 
watching  the  enemy  from  the  trenches,  its 
presence  in  the  pocket  of  hie  tunic  saved  hie 
life,  for  the  ball  would  otherwise  have  entered 
his  body.  Mr.  Deitz  writes  us  that  the  Bible 
was  found  on  the  battle  deld  by  his  son,  Joseph 
W.  Deitz,  a  private  of  Company  N,  First  D, 
C.  Volunteers.  The  eon,  knowing  how  his  father 
loved  the  Word  of  Qod,  brought  the  little  Bible, 
shattered  as  it  was,  home  to  him  as  a  relic  of 
the  battle,  when  he  returned  from  Cuba.  Mr, 
Deitz  in  his  letter  statea  that  among  the  soldiers 
it  is  said  that  “a  bullet  does  not  kill  the  man 
who  carries  the  Word  of  Qod  with  him.” 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  ball  pene 
trated  the  dret  part  of  the  Bible  and  stopped  in 
the  book  of  Job,  the  shining  point  of  the  hullet 
resting  harmlessly  against  the  seventh  and  eighth 
verses  of  the  thirty -dftb  chapter,  which  read: 
“If  thou  be  righteous,  what  ga vest  thou  him  ? 
or  what  receiveth  he  of  thine  hand  ?  Thy  wick¬ 
edness  may  hurt  a  man  as  thou  art ;  and  thy 
righteousness  may  prodt  the  son  of  man.” 

It  would  almost  seem  as  though  some  Divine 
lesson  were  to  be  gathered  from  this  verse,  for 
it  certainly  intimates  that  he  who  puts  his 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  lives  aright,  need  fear  no 
foe.  This  has  been  true  from  the  beginning  and 


is  equally  true  to  day.  God  is  the  shield  and 
buckler  of  those  that  trust  him.  (Qen.  xv.  1; 
Faa.  iii.  3,  xxviii.  7,  Ixxxiv.  11,  cxi.  4,  cxliv. 
2;  Prov.  xxx.  5;  Eph.  vi.  16.) 

Who  was  the  soldier  who  carried  this  little 
Bible  and  lost  it  upon  the  battle-deld,  after  it 
had  shielded  him  from  death  ?  It  may  be  that 
the  soldier  who  carried  it  is  now  with  the  “silent 
majority,”  but  if  be  be  alive,  and  this  should 
reach  his  eye,  he  will  know  what  became  of  the 
precious  little  Book  that  saved  his  life  at  El 
Caney.— Christian  Herald. 


SWISS  HONESTY. 

A  young  traveller,  who  was  making  a  pedes¬ 
trian  tour  through  the  Alps,  tells  a  story  of 
Swiss  honesty  that  is  well  worth  repeating.  The 
Swiss  friend  who  was  with  the  foreign  eight 
seers,  observing  they  were  weary  after  a  six  hours’ 
march  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard,  said, 
“We  shall  soon  reach  my  brother’s  house  and 
you  shall  all  have  a  hot  cup  of  coffee  and  some 
food.  ’  ’  But  when  they  reached  the  farm  house 
it  was  closed — doors  locked,  shutters  shut,  and 
the  whole  place  deserted,  for  it  was  the  time 
of  vintage  and  every  one  was  in  the  vineyards. 

Our  young  traveller  was  much  disappointed, 
but  the  good  Swiss  friend  said,  “You  will  get 
your  refreshment  just  the  same,  and  reaching 
up  towards  a  cross  made  of  gay  mountain  flow¬ 
ers,  which  hung  on  the  door,  according  to  the 
pretty  Valais  custom,  she  pulled  down  a  great 
door-key  and  in  another  minute  the  door  was 
open.  Our  friend  quickly  kindled  a  blazing  Are 
of  logs,  bung  the  kettle  over  it  and  in  a  short 
time  we  had  a  most  excellent  cup  of  coffee  and 
some  refreshing  food. 

All  this  seemed  strange  to  the  tourists,  and 
they  made  inquiry  as  to  bow  house  holders  dare 
go  away  and  leave  the  key  in  such  a  convenient 
place.  “O,  ”  said  the  Swiss  friend,  in  quite  a 
shocked  tone:  “There  is  no  fear  of  any  of  our 
people  entering  a  house  which  does  cot  belong 
to  them,  if  the  key  is  put  under  the  cross,  it  is 
always  safe  there.  ” 

Another  pretty  story  is  told  of  the  custom  in 
some  Italian  villages  oi  festival  nights.  The 
peasants  illuminate  the  housse  with  lamps  made 
of  snail-ehells.  First  each  window-sill  is  covered 
with  sand,  then  empty  snail  shells  are  arranged 
on  the  sand  in  a  row,  and  in  each  are  put  a 
few  drops  of  oil  and  a  tiny  cotton  wick.  When 
all  the  little  lamps  are  lighted,  the  cottages  are 
quite  brilliantly  illuminated. 


BOBBY’S  COMPOSITION. 

Fareuts. 

Parents  are  things  which  boys  have  to  look 
after  them.  Most  girls  also  have  parents. 
Parents  consist  of  Pas  and  Mas.  Pas  talk  a  good 
deal  about  what  they  are  going  to  do,  but  mostly 
it’s  Mas  that  make  you  mind. 

Sometimes  it  is  different,  though.  Once  there 
was  a  boy  came  home  from  college  oa  a  vacation. 
Hie  parents  lived  on  a  farm.  There  was  work  to 
be  done  on  the  farm.  Work  on  a  farm  has  to  be 
done  early  in  the  morning.  This  boy  didn’t  get 
up.  Hie  sister  goes  to  the  stairway  and  calls : 
“Willie,  ’tie  a  beautiful  morning.  Rise  and 
list  to  the  lark.”  The  boy  didn’t  say  anything. 
Then  bis  Ma  calls:  “William,  it  is  time  to  get 
up.  Your  breakfast  is  getting  cold.”  The  boy 
kept  right  on  not  saying  anything.  Then  his  Pa 
puts  bis  bead  in  the  stairway,  and  says  be, 
“Bill?”  “Ooming,  sirl”  says  the  boy. 

I  know  a  boy  that  hasn’t  got  any  parents  He 
goes  in  swimming  whenever  he  pleases.  But  I 
am  going  to  stick  to  my  parents. 

However,  I  don’t  tell  them  so,  ’cause  they 
might  get  it  into  their  beads  that  I  couldn’t  get 
along  without  them. 

Says  this  boy  to  me,  “Parents  area  nuisance: 
they  aren’t  what  they're  cracked  up  to  be.” 
Says  I  to  him,  “Just  the  same,  I  And  ’em  handy 
to  have.  Parents  have  their  failings,  of  course. 


like  all  of  us,  but  on  the  whole  1  approve  of 
’em.” 

Once  a  man  says  to  me,  “Bobby,  do  you  love 
your  parents?”  “Well,”  says  1,  “I’m  not 
a  quarrelling  with  ’em.” 

Once  a  boy  at  boarding  school  went  to  calling 
his  Pa  the  Governor,  and  got  his  allowance  cut 
down  one-half.  His  Pa  said  he  ought  to  have 
waited  till  he  waa  going  to  college. 

Much  more  might  be  written  about  parents, 
showing  their  habits,  and  so  forth,  but  I  will 
leave  the  task  to  abler  pens.— Round  Table. 

GOD’S  LIGHT. 

A  beautiful  story  is  told  of  a  little  girl,  whose 
faith  in  God  may  teach  us  all  a  lesson. 

The  lamp  had  just  been  put  out,  and  the  little 
girl  was  rather  afraid  of  the  dark.  But  presently 
she  saw  the  bright  moon  out  of  her  window,  and 
she  asked  her  mother,  “Is  the  moon  God’s 
light?” 

“Yes,  Ethel,”  the  mother  replied  ;  “the  moon 
and  stars  are  all  God’s  lights.  ” 

“Will  God  blow  out  his  light  and  go  to  sleep 
too?”  she  asked  again. 

“No,  my  child,”  replied  the  mother,  “God’s 
lights  are  always  burning.” 

“Well,  mamma,”  said  Ethel,  “while  God’s 
awake,  I’m  not  afraid. ’’—Apples  of  Gold. 

ALWAYS  BE  CIVIL. 

We  little  appreciate  the  effect  of  a  kind  word 
upon  those  who  are  more  used  to  blows.  One 
evening  a  young  lady  abruptly  turned  a  street 
corner  and  tan  against  a  boy,  who  was  small 
and  ragged  and  freckled,  Stopping  as  soon  as 
she  could,  she  turned  to  him  and  said:  “1  beg 
your  pardon.  Indeed,  I  am  very  sorry.” 

The  small,  ragged,  and  freckled  boy  looked  up 
in  blank  amazement  for  an  instant.  Then  taking 
off  three- fourths  of  a  cap,  all  he  bad,  he  bowed 
very  low,  smiled  until  his  face  became  lost  in  a 
smile,  and  answered:  “You  can  hev  my  parding 
and  welcome,  miss,  and  yer  may  run  agin’  me 
and  knock  me  clean  down,  and  I  won’t  say  a 
word.” — The  Watchman. 


SOME  GOOD  BULBS. 

An  old  Blotch  writer  says,  “The  longer  1  live, 
the  more  I  feel  the  importance  of  adhering  to 
the  following  rules,  which  I  have  laid  down  for 
myself  in  relation  to  such  matters: 

1.  To  hear  as  little  as  possible  what  is  to  the 
prejudice  of  others. 

2.  To  believe  nothing  of  the  kind  until  I  am 
absolutely  forced  to. 

3.  Never  to  drink  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  cir¬ 
culates  an  ill  report. 

4.  Always  to  moderate,  so  far  as  1  can,  the 
unkindnees  which  is  expressed  toward  others. 

5.  Always  to  believe  that,  if  the  other  side 
were  heard,  very  different  accounts  would  be 
given  of  the  matter. 

PONTIUS  PILATE  A  PBBTUSHIBE  MAN. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  were  startled  by  the 
announcement  that  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias 
was  a  Scotsman.  Now,  says  an  Old  Country 
contemporary,  we  are  informed  that  Pontius 
Pilate  waa  born  in  Perthshire.  According  to 
local  tradition  he  was  born  at  Qlenlyon,  and  a 
very  ancient  yew  tree  stands  near  to  what  is 
alleged  to  have  been  the  place  of  bis  birth.  The 
story  is  that  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
an  embassy  was  sent  to  Scotland  by  Caesar 
Augustus,  one  of  the  ambassadors  being  the 
father  of  Pontius  Pilate.  The  Romans  were  cor¬ 
dially  received  by  Metellaus,  a  Caledonian  chief¬ 
tain  or  petty  king,  and  were  conducted  to  his 
residence  near  Fortingall.  Strange  to  relate,  it 
appears  that  the  mother  of  Pontius  Pilate  ac- 
companiel  her  husband  on  this  embassy,  and  it 
is  asserted  that  the  future  Governor  of  Judaea 
was  born  in  this  remote  district  of  Weetern  Perth¬ 
shire.  Whether  the  Pontius  Pilate  legend  has  or 
has  not  any  basis  of  truth,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  about  the  great  antiquity  of  the  yew 
tree,  which  is  supposed  to  mark  his  birthplace. 
— Scottish  American. 
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ROMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 

In  presenting  the  claime  of  Home  Mieeione 
upon  the  interest  and  liberality  of  the  Church, 
Dr.  O.  L.  Thompson  “calls  attention  to  a  town 
in  the  West  with  a  population  of  two  thoueand, 
without  a  minister  of  the  Qoepel  of  any  denom¬ 
ination.  If  in  the  interests  of  saving  physical 
life  our  government  employs  2  000  expert  surf- 
men  to  keep  faithful  vigil  on  our  entire  coaet 
line  and  out.  of  4,443  imperiled  lives  saved  4,390 
only  fifty-three  having  been  lost,  ought  not  the 
Church  of  Jesue  Christ  to  be  as  earnest  in  its 
efforts  with  the  life-saving  device  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  save  the  moral  and  spiritual 
lives  of  neglected  communities  The  Assem¬ 
bly  Herald. 

Miss  Petrie,  who  presided  at  the  Tuesday 
morning  prayer  meeting,  dwelt  upon  the  strength- 
giving  infiuence  of  this  service,  and  referred  to 
Hebrews  xii.  and  2  Cor.  xii.  10. 

There  was  occasion  for  devout  thanksgiving 
that  Mr.  Fox  of  Riceville,  North  Carolina,  was 
convalescent.  It  was  heard  that  one  boy  in  the 
Farm  School  would  die  from  grip,  but  at  last 
accounts  he  was  improving.  A  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  held  by  Dr.  Duncan  at  Riceville  has  been 
followed  by  rich  spiritual  blessing.  The  one 
family  remaining  adverse  now  sends  a  six  foot 
representative.  About  fi'ty  persons  have  been 
converted,  or  re  consecrated  to  the  service  of  our 
Lord  and  Master. 

Representative  Clark  of  Iow:<,  has  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  House,  providing  that  no  polyga¬ 
mist  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative.  Let 
us  pray  that  this  bill  may  pass. 

“Are  Mormons  Christians  T” — This  is  the  title 
of  a  leafiet  published  by  the  Woman’s  Board  in 
which  the  contrast  between  Christianity  and 
Mormonism  is  sharply  defined:  “Christians  be 
lieve  that  there  is  but  one  God.  Mormons 
believe  in  many  gods.  Chrietiacs  believe  that 
God  is  divine  and  the  Creator  of  man.  Mor¬ 
mons  believe  that  Adam  is  God,  the  creator  of 
this  world,  'and  our  God,  the  only  God  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.  ’  Christians  believe  that 
Christ  alone  can  save  and  that  'There  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved.’  Mormons  believe 
that  there  is  another  name  that  ia  rsaential,  that 


of  Joseph  Smith;  that  we  must  be  eaved  and 
may  become  not  only  eainte,  but  gods  by  accept¬ 
ing  the  dispensation  of  Joseph  Smith,  paying 
tithes  and  obeying  the  Mormon  priesthood.  The 
Christian’s  God  says:  ‘I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 

I  change  not.’  The  Mormon  god  changes  his 
mind  sometimes.  He  may  reverse  a  duty  that 
was  once  eseeotial  to  salvation  and  make  it  a 
sin,  and  make  that  which  was  once  a  sin  a  new 
condition  of  salvation  and  exaltation  The  book 
of  Mormon,  which  they  received  in  1830,  states 
clearly  that  'David  and  Solomon  had  many 
wives,  which  thing  was  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  ’  and  then  proceeds  to  denounce  polygamy 
as  one  of  the  most  offensive  sine  in  the  eight  of 
God.  Thirteen  years  laier  their  god  changed 
his  mind  and  gave  a  revelation  to  Joseph  Smith, 
making  monogamy  offensive  to  God,  and  polygamy 
very  pleasing  to  him  and  a  condition  of  exalta¬ 
tion  in  the  next  world.  These,  and  other  tenets 
are  offensive  to  Christian  people  and  repugnant 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God.” 

A  Mormon  Defeat. — In  a  city  of  New  Jersey, 
a  Mormon  missionary  canvassing  a  respectable 
neighborhood  offered  literature  at  the  house  of 
a  Presbyterian  elder.  A  pretty  Irish  maid  re¬ 
ceived  it  politely  and  carried  it  to  her  mistress. 
Looking  over  the  tract,  it  seemed  to  contain 
nothing  but  a  grouping  of  Scripture  texts.  Be¬ 
ing  BO  well  received  by  the  pretty  maid  whom  he 
doubtless  thought  promised  well  for  an  addition 
to  his  harem,  he  soon  repeated  his  visit  again 
being  well  received  Upon  examination  of  the 
literature  which  he  left,  the  mistress  discovered 
the  name  of  Joseph  Smith,  revealing  the  fact 
that  the  visitor  had  nefarious  purposes  to  serve, 
and  she  at  once  enlightened  the  simple  girl  as  to 
the  evils  of  the  system.  When  he  came  the  third 
time,  the  servant  said  :  “We  are  all  pretty  much 
Presbyterians  in  this  neighborhood.  We  have 
heard  about  you.  and  you  bad  better  not  come 
here  any  more.’’  At  this  simple  dismissal  some 
made  merry,  for  she  was  an  Irish  Catholic. 

The  Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Institute. — Sending 
out  its  prospectus  for  1898  and  1899  this  Insti¬ 
tution  proclaims  for  its  watchword  “Thorough¬ 
ness.’’  It  cNims  not  to  be  a  finishing  school, 
but  emphatically  a  preparatory  school.  “The 
standing  which  pupils  prepared  for  college  in 
this  school  have  taken  in  Eastern  colleges  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  character  of  its  instruction. 
We  stand  upon  the  principle  that  the  easiest 
way  to  appear  scholarly  ia  to  be  scholarly.  The 
pupil  who  determines  to  lay  broad  and  deep  and 
strong  the  foundation  of  hie  educational  structure 
will  find  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  exactly  the 
help  be  wants.  The  school  occupies  two  build¬ 
ings.  The  main  building  is  a  four  story  struc¬ 
ture  of  pressed  brick  and  sandstone  eighty  feet 
long  and  sixty  four  feet  wide.  The  premises  are 
beautified  by  lawn  and  trees.  The  Christian 
character  of  this  school  is  well  known  and  its 
spiritual  ingatherings  have  been  a  joy  to  its 
patrons,  also  the  broadening  infiuence  of  its 
graduates  as  teachers  or  as  students  in  higher 
institutions.’’ 

Henry  Kendall  College  and  its  Heroes. — In 
our  new  Synodical  College  there  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  and^twenty  students,  sixty  five  of  whom  are 
boarders.  Miss  Crosby  writes:  “My  classes  are 

a  delight  to  me.’’  _ 

^Miss  Alice  Robertson  informs  us  that  three  of 
the  Henry  Kendall  boys  were  in  Colonel^Roose- 


velt  B  regiment.  Later  the  heavy  tidiigs  came 
that  one  of  these  bad  “been  faithful  unto 
death.’’  “A  brave,  tender  heart  was  crusted 
by  fragments  of  a  bursting  shell  and  lay  under 
the  beaped-up  earth  where  be  fell,  gallantly 
fighting  hie  way  up  8«n  Juan  Hdl. ’’  Oce called 
at  the  Mission  Building  on  bis  way  home— a  fine- 
looking  young  man,  who  bad  been  ill  of  fever. 
His  name  was  Gilmore.  “Others  returned,’’ 
says  their  “Kendall' ’  teacher,  “wan,  fever- 
stricken,  bullet  scarred,  mere  shadows  of  their 
former  set  res. 

A  visitor  at  Valdese,  which  is  seven  miles 
from  Morgantown,  Burke  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  describes  the  place  as  in  everything  having 
a  foreign  aspect.  All,  but  the  young  people, 
speak  French.  The  Waldensians,  with  great 
labor,  have  erected  a  stone  church  from  materi¬ 
als  on  the  premises.  The  people  are  very  poor 
and  have  met  with  severe  losses;  they  have 
suffered  also  from  drought;  “but  they  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  endure  hardships  for  the  sake  of 
securing  indepedence. ’’  Mr,  Wanamaker  has 
aided  the  church  and  interested  friends  have 
received  the  happiest  impression  of  the  church 
and  people.  The  colonists  now  number  about 
three  hundred. 

Miss  Sarah  Gould  in  “The  Presbyterian,’’ 
tells  of  a  gratifying  visit  to  both  pastor  and  peo¬ 
ple.  Of  the  former  she  says:  “He  came  with 
his  Italian  bride  from  Edinburgh,  where,  for 
two  years  he  had  pursued  bis  theological  studies. 
Previously  be  bad  been  through  a  course  of 
study  in  Piedmont,  in  the  schools  and  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  The  pastor  drove  the  writer  to 
six  or  seven  farms  which  were  in  a  prosperous 
state,  where,  in  four  years,  the  unbroken  forest 
had  been  transformed  into  fruitful  fields,  and 
vines  in  the  early  staeea  of  culture  were  promis¬ 
ing  much  for  the  future.  Americans  welcome 
such  emigrants.  Like  King  Humbert,  who  made 
them  a  friendly  visit  in  the  vale  of  Piedmont, 
we  know  bow  to  vilus  their  high  integrity, 
their  love  of  learning,  their  persevering  indus¬ 
try,  and  their  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God 
which  BO  influences  their  daily  lives  Mr. 
Soulier  takes  a  paternal  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  people.  In  his  library  be  has  a  collection 
of  illustrated  Italian  books  which  throw  light 
on  the  history  and  mode  of  life  of  his  people. 
One  represents  a  cave  once  a  refuge  in  days  of 
persecution;  there  it  also  a  picture  commemora¬ 
tive  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  a  few 
years  since,  when  the  Waldenses  were  allowed 
to  return  home  after  their  enforced  exile.’’ 

H.  E.  B. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Beers  presided  at  the  weekly  meeting  on 
January  25th,  and  there  were  the  usual  number 
of  interesting  letters  read.  Mrs.  Riesch  read  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Milliken,  in  which 
she  speaks  of  the  trials  of  missionaries, and  men¬ 
tions  one  family  where  the  father  and  mother 
had  returned  to  Japan,  leaving  eight  children 
behind  in  America!  She  also  read  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  McCauley  of  Tokyo,  which  was  in  part  as 
follows:  “Both  schools  where  I  teach  are  doing 
nicely.  We  are  now  getting  ready  for  Christmas. 
All  the  children  are  to  recite  the  'golden  texts’ 
for  the  entire  year.  That  will  make  fifty-two 
precious  texts,  engraven  on  their  hearts  never  to 
be  effaced.  The  Holy  Spirit  can  reveal  Christ 
through  these  texts,  and  for  this  I  pray  every 
time  I  rehearse  them.  In  the  two  schools  to¬ 
gether  there  are  two  hundred  and  eighty  children. 
Among  so  many  what  a  harvest  is  possible ! 
Sixty  new  schools  are  to  be  started  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Tokyo.  A  tax  is  to  be  levied  and 
the  schools  then  made  free.  If  this  is  carried 
out,  we  shall  have  to  make  our  schools  free  also, 
in  order  to  get  children  to  attend.  They  now 
pay  about  half  the  expense  of  their  tuition.’’ 

It  was  announced  that  Mies  Youngman  of 
Tokyo  would  be  in  New  York  and  vicinity  for 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 

Miss  Bigelow  of  Yamaguchi,  writes  pleasantly 
of  the  comfort  of  the  new  house,  and  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  school.  A  new  teacher  has 
been  secured  for  mathematics  and  chemistry, 
who  is  an  earnest  Christian,  and  works  in  the 
Sunday-school.  Miss  Bigelow  and  Miss  Palmer 
were  just  about  starting  for  Tokyo,  wbe  e  they 
were  to  spend  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Miss  Rollestone  writes  to  Mrs.  Denny  from 
Ningpo:  “Regarding  my  work,  you  doubtless 
know  that  last  year  was  spent  in  the  Girls’ 
Bo  rding  School,  because  Miss  Morton  was 
absent.  Just  now  I  am  quite  taken  up  with  the 
woman’s  class.  There  are  sixteen  in  the  class, 
principally  enquirers.  Some  of  the  women  are 
bright  and  quick  to  learn,  but  others  are  very 
slow  and  need  a  great  deal  of  encouragement. 
One  of  our  best  Bible  women  has  charge  and  it 
is  no  small  undertaking,  for  the  average  Chinese 
woman  does  not  eeem  ever  to  get  beyond  her 
childhood  in  some  respects,  and  the  least  trouble 
IS  enough  to  cause  a  disturbance  among  them. 
My  mornings  are  given  entirely  to  them.  I  first 
have  a  Bible  lesson  with  them,  and  then  exam¬ 
ine  them  on  what  they  have  learned  the  previous 
afternoon.  Friday  afternoon  is  my  visiting  time 
in  the  city.  Sunday  afternoon  also  I  go  over  to 
the  city  church,  where  some  women  who  cannot 
come  to  the  class  gather  to  learn  to  read.  The 
women’s  monthly  prayer  meeting  will,  I  suppose, 
fall  entirely  to  my  charge  this  year,  as  Mies 
Cunningham  is  at  home. 

“This  is  not  a  specially  difficult  undertaking, 
however,  as  all  we  have  to  do,  is  to  select  the 
leaders,  and  appe  nt  the  portion  of  Scripture  to 
be  read.  The  rest  the  women  themselves  do. 
If  one  cannot  lead,  she  does  not  trouble  us,  but 
finds  a  substitute  herself.’’  Mrs.  Croisette 
also  writes  to  Mrs.  Denny  from  Wei  Hien, 
China.  After  welcoming  Mrs.  Denny  very 
warmly  as  the  new  Secretary  for  that  part  of 
the  world,  she  says:  “I  write  to  you  at  present 
from  the  country,  a  days’  journey  from  our  com 
pound.  I  have  come  to  help  some  of  the  women 
who  have  gathered  together  in  a  class  to  study 
the  truth.  We  have  two  native  teachers,  who 
take  turns  speaking  to  the  people  who  gather  in 
the  evening,  some  out  of  curiosity  and  others  en¬ 
quiring  into  the  truth.  Our  class  of  women 
learners  sit  on  one  side  of  the  room,  while  the 
other  side  is  left  for  the  Christian  and  heathen 
men.  If  our  chapel  were  only  larger,  I  would 
be  so  glad,  but  as  it  is  not,  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can,  only  it  does  seem  too  bad  that  the 
place  is  too  email  to  hold  all  who  want  to  come. 


A  simple  and  proper  method  cf  cleanings  costly  and 
easily  injured  articles  is  to  make  a  suds  of  hot  water  and 
Ivory  Soap,  and  allow  it  to  cool  until  lukewarm.  This 
solution,  while  very  effective,  is  perfectly  harmless. 

Ivory  Soap  contains  no  alkali.  It  will  not  destroy  the 
surface  or  texture  of  any  material,  however  delicate. 

Ivory  Soap  differs  from  other  soaps.  It  is  more  care¬ 
fully  made,  and  the  materials  used  in  its  manufacture  are 
the  purest  and  best. 


Last  Sunday  we  had  a  big  crowd  here.  You 
will  rejoice  with  me  that  the  Spirit  is  moving 
upon  eome  eoule  in  this  region. 

“You  aek  about  Wei  Hien.  Our  Mieeion  com 
pound  ie  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  We  are 
out  in  the  country,  making  it  much  more  health 
ful  for  US.  On  our  compound  there  are  five 
mieeion  houees,  two  diepeneariee,  two  boe- 
pitale,  a  chapel,  and  a  Boye’  and  Girls’  Board 
ing  School.  I  aleo  have  charge  of  a  email  day 
school,  but  my  main  work  is  in  the  country, 
teaching  the  needy  women.  Mies  House  has 
come  out  with  me  this  time.  We  have  twenty 
scholars,  she  taking  the  beginners  and  1  those 
more  advanced.  ’’ 

Mrs.  Kimball  next  read  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Forman,  full  of  interesting  particulars  about  the 
Orphanage  at  Raaha,  India.  There  are  now  one 
hundred  and  twelve  girls  there,  more  than  half 
of  them  having  been  taken  in  during  the  past 
two  years.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  were 
ever  famine  waifs,  they  are  now  so  well  and 
bright.  Still  many  of  them  will  never  recover 
<rom  the  effects  of  those  months  of  slow  starva¬ 
tion.  One  little  girl  of  three  has  been  rescued 
who  was  thrown  away  by  her  father  and  mother 
A  little  boy  who  was  cast  into  the  Ganges  was 
saved  by  eome  soldiers  and  is  now  (temporarily) 
at  the  Orphanage,  with  bis  sister,  who  had  been 
sold,  during  the  famine,  for  thirty-three  rente  I 
Now  the  parents  have  become  Christians  and  the 
children  are  under  Christian  training.’’ 

The  closing  prayer  was  offered  by  Miss  Hawley. 

J.  B.  S. 


GOVBBNOB  BOOSEVKI.T’S  OHIU>BBN. 

It  is  conceded,  says  the  Mail  and  Express,  that 
the  governor’s  mansion,  despite  its  dignity  and 
the  long  infiuence  of  other  atmosphere,  is  glad 
to  give  over  a  goodly  portion  for  use  as  a  nur¬ 
sery,  and  is  ev^n  anticipating  genuine  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  novelty.  How  very  strong  must  be 
the  influence  upon  the  mansion  of  other  atmos¬ 
phere  can  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  until  the  present  year  the  house 
has  never  sheltered  children.  Governor  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  first  occupied  the  mansion,  in  1875, 
after  the  State  had  acquired  it  by  purchase. 
Tilden  was  a  bachelor.  Governor  Lucius  Rob¬ 
inson,  who  succeeded  Tilden,  was  a  widower. 
His  son  served  as  his  private  secretary.  And 
then  came  Governor  Cornell,  whose  two  eons 
were,  one  a  law  student  and  the  other  a  school 
boy.  Governors  Cleveland  and  Hill  followed  in 
succession,  keeping  bachelor’s  ball  in  the  man¬ 
sion.  The  next  occupants  were  Governor  Flow¬ 
er’s  family,  including  none  but  grown  persons. 
And  Governor  Morton’s  family,  which  came 
next,  though  it  contained  daughters,  had  no 
young  children.  In  the  last  administration 
Governor  Black’s  only  eon  was  a  good  sized 
school  boy.  When  the  character  of  these  former 
families  of  governors  is  compared  with  that  of 
the  present  executive’s,  it  can  be  seen  what  a 
complete  transformation  has  taken  place  within 
the  mansion.  Governor  Rooe«velt  has  six  chil¬ 
dren.  Mies  Alice  is  the  eldest,  and  she  ie  only 
15  Teddy,  11  years,  comes  next,  and  then  Her¬ 
mit,  aged  9;  Ethel,  7;, Archie  4,  and  Quentin,  1. 
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MUSIC. 

The  oolamne  of  onr  Masio  Department  are  open  to 
Bontrlbatione  upon  any  subject  relating  to  music  and 
fes  ImproTement  in  the  deyouonal  service  In  the  Sunday 
school,  prayer  meeting,  and  the  church. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  HOOD  CHUBCH 
MUSIC  ? 

This  queetion  hae  been  asked  and  partially 
answered  in  this  column  more  than  once,  but  we 
find  euch  a  good  history  of  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  church  music  and  such  a  clear 
statement  of  what  it  should  be  and  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  should  guide  choirs  and  choir-mas¬ 
ters  in  their  selections  in  a  little  pamphlet  by 
Thomas  Whitney  Surette  that  we  have  condensed 
the  first  paper  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers : 

“This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  why,  when, 
or  how,  music  came  to  be  such  an  important 
factor  in  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
enough  that  it  always  has  been,  and  that  on  its 
wings  to  day,  as  in  the  old  time,  many  a  weary 
soul  is  up-lifted  to  a  state  of  peace  and  bappi- 
neee  whom  doctrine  and  exhortation  leave  passive 
and  cold.  That  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  to  have  it  appropriate  and  decorous; 
that  it  should  be  carefully  considered  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  service,  no  one  will  deny.  Let 
us  look  carefully  into  the  matter  and  try  to  see 
just  where  the  truth  is  to  be  found. 

“In  the  first  place,  church  music  must  obey  the 
law  of  fitness  which  dominates  everything  in  our 
service ;  that  is  to  eay,  it  must  be  devotional  and 
dignified.  However  gracd  and  noble  it  may  be, 
judged  as  pure  music,  however  beautiful,  how¬ 
ever  inspiring,  if  it  fails  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  fitness  it  cannot  really  be  said  to  be  good 
church  music.  If  it  has  a  secular  fiavor;  if  it 
is  operatic;  if  it  is  dance-like  and  irreverent; 
even  if  it  is  merely  associated  with  things  dis¬ 
tinctly  secular,  it  cannot  be  good  church  music. 
Perhaps  if  we  look  at  the  history  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  a  moment  we  shall  understand  this  better. 

“The  first  great  period  in  church  music  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  sixteenth  century.  At  that  time 
music  was  held  almost  exclusively  as  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  every  composer 
of  note  was  in  her  service.  The  music  itself 
was  of  the  most  formal  kind — almost  mathemati¬ 
cal  ;  it  was  founded  on  what  was  thought  at  that 
time  to  be  an  essential  law  of  composition,  by 
which  every  part  in  it  followed  out  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  a  certain  strict  relation  to  all  the 
others,  and  freedom  in  melody  or  treatment  was 
unknown.  You  may  hear  this  music  now-a  days 
in  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals  of 
Europe,  and  while  there  is  no  gain-saying  its 
beauty,  yet  it  lacks  the  human  quality  by  which 
the  hearts  of  the  people  are  moved  and  their 
souls  uplifted.  It  was  not  intended  that  the 
worshipper  should  join  in  it ;  it  was  only  a  part 
of  the  splendid  spectacle,  but  it  had  the  great 
virtue  of  being  always  dignified  and  churchly. 
It  was  distinctly  a  product  of  the  religious  life 
of  that  time ;  it  tallied  with  the  prevailing  tone 
of  thought  and  belief,  and  because  of  this  we 
feel  that  it  was  genuine  and  fine.  It  fails  to 
fulfil  our  requirements  to-day,  not  only  because 
the  form  of  our  service  is  changed,  but  because 
there  is  a  new  spirit  in  it  which  requires  a  new 
musical  expression.  This  quality  of  genuine¬ 
ness  is  absolutely  essential  to  true  art  every¬ 
where. 

“During  all  the  time  that  this  great  school  of 
the  Roman  Church  was  fiourishing,  the  music  of 
the  people— the  Folk  Song  and  the  Dance  Tune 
—was  gradually,  if  slowly,  taking  on  new  quali¬ 
ties  and  being  added  to  and  beautified.  The 
characteristics  of  the  Dance  Tunes  owed  their 
origin  to  the  movements  of  the  different  dances. 
.  .  .  They  contained  many  characteristic  turns 
and  phrases,  each  of  which  had  its  own  specific 
origin.  All  these  peculiarities  made  a  musical 
anguage  or  vocabulary,  so  to  speak,  as  unlike 
he  Church  style  in  every  respect  as  our  every¬ 


day  language  and  selection  of  words  are  unlike 
what  we  hear  in  divine  service.  Comparatively 
unnoticed  by  learned  musicians  all  this  music 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people;  it  did  not  in- 
fiuence  the  Church  style,  for  there  was  very  lit¬ 
tle  in  common  between  them.  Each  was  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  own  life;  each  was  genuine. 

“Here,  then,  were  two  types  of  music — the 
sacred  and  the  secular— co-existent  but  independ¬ 
ent  of  each  other;  one  the  poseeseion  of  holy 
men,  to  be  listened  to  in  the  spirit  of  reverence 
and  awe ;  the  other  the  voice  of  the  people— 
passionate,  gay,  joyful  or  sad- tbe  companion  of 
their  solitude,  the  life  of  their  feasts  and  holi- 
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“I  have  already  epoki-n  of  the  defects  in  the  old 
church  music  as  far  as  its  suitability  to  our  own 
needs  is  concerned.  I  eaid  it  was  too  cold  and 
impassive,  too  formal,  not  human  enough;  and 
here  we  come  upon  tbe  great  dividing  line.  It 
is  our  humanity,  after  ail,  that  lies  at  the  very 
base  of  our  natures;  we  are,  first  of  all,  human 
beings;  we  need  to  have  our  feelings  awakened, 
our  hearts  touched  byeomething  akin  to  us;  the 
cold,  glittering,  impersonal  gran.-leur  of  a  Maes, 
however  beautiful  it  may  be,  only  over-awes  ua; 
it  is  the  letter  of  the  law — we  want  ite  spirit;  it 
is  tbe  lav  i  eelf — we  want  love. 

“But  can  tbe  twoeeemingly  irreconcilable  things 
be  joined  ?  Can  we  have  in  music  the  dignity 
and  reverential  beauty  which  worship  demands, 
and  at  the  came  time  those  human  qualities 
which  ceem  inherently  secular?  Two  things  are 
necessary  before  this  can  result:  first,  that  our 
religious  life  shall  have  taken  on  a  more  human 
quality;  sball  have  come  cioeer  to  tbe  every-day 
life  of  tbe  people ;  shall  have  cast  off  supersti¬ 
tion;  shall  have  become  nobler  and  more  tender; 
that  our  services  shall  belong  to  the  people  rather 
than  to  the  priest ;  shall  not  bo  much  over-awe 
us  by  their  splendor  as  touch  our  hearts  by  their 
intimate  relation  to  our  own  needs.  The  second 
requirement  ie  fulfilled,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
in  tbe  first ;  it  is  that  there  shall  be  men  of 
musical  genius,  as  there  were  in  the  old  time, 
through  whom  this  religious  life  may  speak. 

“Both  these  requirements  have  been  fulfilled; 
our  religious  life,  through  the  intluence  of  tbe 
Reformation,  has  been  humanised,  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  men  who  have  fitly  expressed  it  in  music. 
Aye,  and  the  relation  which  the  present  bears 
to  the  paet  is  no  less  close  in  our  music  than 
it  ie  in  our  religious  life.  Just  as  our  present 
belief  is  the  old  belief  with  a  new  spirit,  with 
freedom,  with  hope,  with  life  in  it,  so  our  music 
is  based  on  the  old  music,  but  is  full  of  tbe  epi*  it 
of  our  new  time.  We  still  cling  to  tbe  Lrmal 
ity  of  that  old  style  sutbciently  to  retain  the 
dignity  and  repose  which  were  pre  eminently  tbe 
qualities  which  distinguished  tbe  old  music;  at 
the  same  time  we  have  acquired  freedom  of  mel 
ody  and  of  treatment.  We  still  abjure  the  quirke 
and  turns  and  suggestive  rhythms  of  the  dance ; 
we  still  avoid  tbe  language  of  the  street,  and 
with  it  all  we  are  human. 

“But  perhaps  some  one  may  say,  if  we  have  all 
this  why  not  be  satisfied  ?  why  find  fault  with 
the  present  state  of  things  ? 

“We  have  it  and  we  have  it  not;  it  is  within 
our  reach  and  we  do  not  take  it ;  it  may  be  bad 
over  any  music  counter  at  no  more  pence  than 
you  pay  for  tbe  cheap  catchpenny  pieces  we  all 
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love  flowers,  and  look  to  us  each  year  to  sup- 
plytheirgarden wants.  Our  iSQgCatalogue 
of 


Everything  '’‘the  Garden 

Is  a  190-page  book,  9x  II  laches,  contalolng  over 
700  engravings  and  6  superb  colored  plates 

of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And  as  all  are  drawn 
from  nature,  we  show,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
the  best  of  the  old  and  the  latest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Cata¬ 
logue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  we 
make  the  following  unusually  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 


Counts  as  Cash. 


To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
10  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Cata- 
logue,andalsosend,free  of  charge,our  famous 
50-ceat  “Empire  State”  Collection  of  Seeds, 
containing  one  packet  each  of  New  Large- 
flowering  Sweet  Peas,  New  Butterfly 
Pansy,  New  Jubilee  Asters,  New  Golden 
Rose  Celery,  New  York  Lettuce,  and 
Ponderosa  i'omato,  in  a  red  envelope, 
which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be 
accepted  as  a  25-ceat  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to 
the  amount  of  $i.oo  and  upward. 


I  PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 


Correct  Silverware 


Correct  in  character,  design  and  ■work¬ 
manship — is  as  necessary  as  dainty  china 
or  fine  linen  if  you  would  have  every¬ 
thing  in  good  taste  and  harmony. 
Knives,  forks,  spoons  and  fa»icy  pieces 
for  table  use  will  be  correct  if  selected 
from  goods  stamped 


Remember  “1847.”  Send  for  Catalogue  K. 
MERIDF.N  ERITANXTA  i  f'.,  MiaanE.v,  CoVM. 
Soljty  leading  dealers  everywhere. 
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Aubergier’s 

Pastilles  of 

Lactucarinm 

Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchiti^ 
Whooping  Cougrh,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  sedative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  in 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleepand  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  find  them  almost  indispensable. 

E.  FOUOERA  A.  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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know  so  well.  But  we  do  not  tase  it ;  our  eyes 
are  ehut,  our  eare  are  stopped ;  we  are  plucking 
weeds  when  there  are  flowers  blooming  in  our 
paths. 

“How  is  one  to  know — one  who  has  not  studied 
the  history  of  the  development  of  church  music ; 
one  who  has  not  even  been  able  to  get  a  good 
training  in  the  practical  side  of  choir  work  and 
organ-playing;  how  ehall  such  a  person  know 
what  to  select  for  hie  or  her  choir  f  Suppose  the 
church  is  in  an  isolated  part  of  the  country  and 
there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  music  to  look 
over ;  what  can  be  done  in  such  a  case  f  Post¬ 
poning  for  the  moment  consideration  of  the 
question  of  selecting  music  suitable  for  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  a  choir,  let  me  offer  a  very  simple  rule 
for  general  guidance. 

“Suppose  you  were  going  to  eelect  a  novel  to 
read ;  how  would  you  go  about  it  f  Wouldn’t 
you  make  choice  of  a  book  by  a  man  whom  you 
knew  to  be  a  good  writer— a  man  of  reputation  ? 
Or  suppose  you  wanted  to  buy  a  coat ;  wouldn’t 
you  go  to  a  flret-rate  tailor— one  who  bad  had  the 
necessary  experience  in  bis  business  ?  It’s  very 
much  the  same  with  anthems.  You  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  a  good  anthem  from  every  would  be 
composer  not  alone  because  he  would  not  have 
the  neceseary  musical  ideas  to  put  into  it,  but 
because,  if  he  did  have,  be  wouldn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  them. 

'  ‘  I  know  it  debars  new  men  to  set  up  this  stand 
ard  of  established  reputation,  but  that  is  better 
than  having  bad  music,  and  the  new  men,  if 
they  are  good,  soon  eetablieh  tbemselvee. 

“There  is  not  space  here  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  details  of  this  style,  which  wa  have  held  up 
as  the  pattern  of  what  church  music  should  bs 
to-day.  If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  anthems  and  services  of  such  com- 
posers  as  Stainer,  Calkin,  Qoss,  Barn  by  and 
Stanford  (I  have  named  only  a  small  part  of  the 
list),  be  will  understand  what  that  style  is  and 
why  it  is  so  universally  used  in  the  beet  choirs 
of  England  and  America.  Contrast  with  these 
any  one  of  the  so  called  “tuney”  Te  Deume, 
where  the  most  holy  words  are  set  to  music  which 
is  distinctly  secular,  music  which  actually  makes 
your  feet  go,  and  you  will  see  which  is  really 
most  suitable. 

“It  is  impoeeible  here  to  argue  this  whole  ques¬ 
tion  out ;  to  some  people  a  tune  is  a  tune  and 
nothing  more ;  it  may  be  a  street-catch  or  a  noble 
theme  from  a  symphony;  it’s  all  the  same  to 
them.  But  those  who  take  in  charge  the  mueic 
of'a  service  for  the  worship  of  Qod  have  no 
right  to  be  ignorant  on  this  aubject.  It  is  too 
vital  a  matter.  The  shockingly  indscorous 
things  which  are  sung  and  played  in  many 
churches  are  a  direct  reproach  against  choir  and 
church  alike.  It  would  make  a  painfully  long 
list  to  set  them  all  down.  From  ‘Oh,  promise 
me,’  set  to  the  hymn  ‘Abide  with  me,’  all 
through  the  list  to  the  'William  Tell’  Overture 
on  the  organ,  they  etand  as  a  record  we  cannot 
look  upon  with  pride  or  eatisfaction.  Pieces 
directly  associated  with  the  stage  or  concert- 
bail,  sentimental  ballads,  popular  gavottes  and 
marches— all  these  one  may  hear  continually. 
Not  one  of  them  is  inherently  religious;  not 
one  ie  prompted  by,  or  expreesive  of,  religious 
feeling.  With  a  perfect  wealth  of  beautiful 
anthems  and  services  to  choose  from — many  of 
them  so  simple  that  almost  any  choir  could  mas- 1 
ter  them— it  is  nothing  less  than  lamentable  that 
such  things  should  be  used. 

“One  of  the  greatest  causes  for  failure  in  our 
-  church  music  is  the  tendency  of  choir-maetere  to 
try  piezee  which  are  too  ambitious.  With  the 
beet  intention  in  'the  world,  a  choir  may  be  a 
.  dismal  failure  because  of  this  error  in  judgment. 
Except  in  large  churches,  where  there  are  sing¬ 
ers  of  great  ability,  the  music  ehould  be  simple. 
It  is  better  that  this  should  be  so  for  other  lea- 
eons  also ;  the  nearer  you  get  to  the  people  the 
more  you  can  do  for  them,  and  elaborate  music 
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tiring  gives  the  patient  immediate  relief 


2°  and  a  comfortable  night’s  rest. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


is  not  near  the  people.  This  should  be  the 
guiding  principle  through  the  whole  service. 
The  chants,  which  were  primarily  intended  for 
the  congregation,  are  often  rendered  quite  value- 
leea  to  them  by  being  pitched  too  high.  When 
you  put  them  down  so  that  the  higheet  note  ie 
O,  or  at  the  most  D,  men,  women  and  children 
can  and  will  sing  them.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  many  hymn  tunes.’’ 


DEATH  OF  REV.  S.  S.  POTTER. 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  mahes  suitable  record 
of  the  death  of  the  Rev  Samuel  S.  Potter  of 
Cincinnati,  who  eince  September  25'h  last  was 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  formerly 
well  known  here  at  the  East,  where  he  began 
hie  ministry.  Removing  to  the  then  West,  be 
did  a  good  work  ae  an  educator,  and  in  later 
years  took  up  the  task  of  circulating  the  Herald 
and  Presbyter.  That  paper  gives  the  following 
particulars  of  bis  long  and  active  life : 

Mr.  Potter  was  born  in  New  Providence,  New 
Jersey,  September  25th,  1814.  Graduating  from 
the  University  of  New  York  and  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Columbia,  June  18tb,  1846.  The 
beginning  of  his  ministry  was  in  Ashland,  New 
York,  for  two  years,  and  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  for  three,  when  he  came  to  Lawrence- 
burg,  Indiana,  for  a  pastorate  of  six  years.  For 
the  next  flve  years,  1856  1861,  be  was  a  teacher 
in  Glendale  Female  Seminary,  associated  with 
Dr.  J.  G.  Monfort  and  Dr.  L.  D.  Potter.  He 
then  went  to  New  Albany,  Indiana,  and  after 
teaching  and  preaching  for  a  time,  the  govern¬ 
ment  took  poeseesion  of  bis  seminary  building, 
and  he  then  became  a  chaplain  in  the  United 
States  army.  For  three  years  he  was  engaged 
at  Centreville,  Indiana,  in  connection  with  the 
Collegiate  Institute.  Since  then  be  has  been 
connected  with  the  Herald  and  Presbyter,  and 
was  widely  and  personally  known  throughout  the 
fleld  of  its  circulation.  He  wrote  frequently  for 
its  columns,  and  a  number  of  hia  articlee  were 
printed  as  tracts  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  he  was  married  to 
Miee  Phebe  Rigge,  daughter  of  Kev.  Elias  Riggs 
of  New  Providence,  New  Jersey,  and  sister  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Elias  Rigge  of  Constantinople,  and  of 
Mra  Dr.  J.  G.  Monfort,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Forayth, 
Mrs.  Jamee  M.  Kay  and  Rev.  Joseph  Rigge.  His 
wife  survives  him,  as  also  a  sister,  who,  for 
Eome  years,  has  made  her  home  with  them,  and 
also  seven  children,  Mrs.  Margaret  Dixon  of 
Chica^,  Rev.  J.  L.  Po'ter,  D.  O.  of  Persia, 
Mra.  Elizabeth  Smith  of  San  Angelo,  Texsa; 
Samuel  Archibald  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Abbie 
A.  Monfort  of  Pueblo,  Colorado;  Miss  Emms 
and  Mies  Clara,  who  are  still  at  home.  A  eon, 
Stanley,  died  some  years  ago. 


A  Cooling  Drink  in  Fevers. 

Use  Horsfora's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  C.  H.  S.  Davis,  Meriden,  Conn.,  says:  “I  have 
used  it  as  a  pleasant  and  cooling  drink  in  fevers, 
and  have  been  very  much  pleased.” 
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FEYER  BREEDINO  HATANA. 

The  late  Colonel  Waring,  who  won  fame  by 
cleansing  the  etreete  of  New  York,  and  met 
death  aa  a  coneequence  of  inveetigations  in 
Havana,  left  a  full  report  of  what  he  diecorered 
which  are  thus  referred  to  in  the  last  Standard 
of  Chicago : 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  that  city  have  long 
been  known  to  be  bad,  but  few  people  bad  any 
conception  of  the  utter  neglect  of  all  sanitation 
which  Colonel  Waring’s  report  discloses  Havana 
is  a  city  of  200,000  people,  and  yet  it  has  no  pub¬ 
lic  sewers,  and  few  private  ones.  Open  drains 
carry  off  some  of  the  waste,  while  the  rest  re 
mains  to  breed  offensive  odors  and  disease.  The 
system  of  cleaning  the  streets  is  a  farce.  Garbage 
is  thrown  into  the  streets  and  stays  there  until 
it  decays.  Dead  animals  are  similarly  treated. 
The  slaughtering  pens  are  said  to  be  beyond  de¬ 
scription  in  their  repulsive  and  unsanitary  con¬ 
ditions.  A  large  part  of  the  refuse  from  them 
is  washed  off  into  sluggish  water-courses  that 
end  in  the  marshes  at  the  edge  of  the  harbor, 
which  are  a  veritable  plague  spot.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  excellent  water  supply  of  the  city  and  the 
winds  that  help  to  dispel  disease  germs.  Colonel 
Waring  believed  that  the  city  would  have  one  of 
the  largest  death  rates  in  the  world.  Havana 
has  been  a  centre  of  yellow  fever  for  many  years, 
and  nearly  every  epidemic  of  that  disease  which 
has  wrought  devastation  in  our  own  Southern 
States  has  been  traced  to  Cuba. 

Colonel  Waring’e  proposition,  which  ought  to 
receive  the  immediate  attention  of  Congrees,  is 
a  most  startling  one  at  tirst  reading.  He  coolly 
recommends  that  the  United  States  proceed  at 
once,  before  the  next  hot  season,  to  equip  the 
city  of  Havana  with  a  modern  system  ot  sanitary 
appliances  and  institutions  He  would  have 
organized  a  department  of  public  cleaning  under 
the  control  of  an  experienced  and  able  man  who 
will  not  merely  make  orders,  but  execute  them. 
He  would  construct  a  complete  system  of  sewers, 
connecting  with  every  house  in  the  city,  with 
the  necessary  fittings  in  the  houses,  all  of  thor¬ 
oughly  good  th  )Ugh  economical  construction. 
He  would  provide  apparatus  for  the  chemical 
treatment  of  all  sewage  before  it  is  discharged 
into  the  gulf.  He  would  pave  all  the  streets  in 
the  beat  manner  with  asphalt.  He  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  complete  abattoir  for  the  butchers,  a  gar¬ 
bage  burning  plant,  and  an  electric  plant  to  tur¬ 
nip  pumping  power  for  the  various  establish¬ 
ments  Finally  he  would  reclaim  at  least  500 
acres  of  the  marshes,  by  erecting  dikes  and 
pumping  the  water  out  The  entire  cost,  the 
report  adds,  would  not  exceed  $10,000,000.  One 
can  hear  the  jingo  congressmen  gasp  when  they 
read  that  Was  the  colonel  crazy,  they  will  ask? 

But  this  startling  proposition  of  the  gr  at 
engineer  that  this  nation  should  spend  110,000,  • 
000  to  clean  a  foreign  city,  which  is  expected 
to  become  the  capital  of  an  independent  repub¬ 
lic,  is  eminently  wise  and  sensible.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  single  epidemics  introduced  into 
the  United  States  irom  Havana  have  cost  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  alone  $100,000,000  in  loss 
to  industries  and  to  commerce,  aside  from  the 
lose  of  life,  amounting  in  1878  and  1879  to  13, 
911  in  addition  to  the  enormous  cost  of  the  sick 
ness  of  those  who  recovered,  Ck>lonel  Waring 
says  that,  in  hie  judgment,  the  complete  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  work  above  indicated  would  com¬ 
pletely  eradicate  yellow  fever  from  Havana  for 
all  time,  would  relieve  it  from  the  malaria 
which  is  now  so  fatal,  and  would  reduce  its 
normal  death  rate  frona  its  present  high  figure 
(not  far  from  50  per  1,(XX))  to  about  20  per  1,0(X). 
He  says  if  these  improvements  are  to  be  made 
there  must  be  no  delay  and  no  half  way  mean 
uree.  All  that  is  indicated  must  be  done  in  tbe 
beet  and  most  complete  manner,  and  it  must  all 
be  done  before  June  let,  1899.  If  it  is  not  all 
done,  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  yellow 
fever  will  be  rife  in  Havana  next  season  because 
of  the  large  number  of  unprotected  persons  who 
would  go  there,  trusting  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
partial  carrying  out  of  the  work. 


A  good  lamp-dumney  deal 
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THE  GROWING  SOCIAL  SPIRIT. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  kindergarten  mothers 
last  Wednesday  was  a  great  success.  They 
laughed  so  heartily  that  all  those  in  tbe  house 
unconsciously  joined  in  without  knowing  what 
they  were  laughing  at.  Certainly  it  was  an 
amusing  sight,  although  not  without  a  touch 
of  pathos,  to  see  those  over  burdened,  weary 
women  in  a  ring,  hand  in  band  with  their  little 
children,  learning  those  first  steps  on  tbe  road  to 
education.  They  fol  owed  bo  earnestly  the  thought 
and  direction  of  the  devoted  young  teachers  that 
they  were  equally  absorbed  in  what  ever  “game” 
or  “occupation”  was  proposed,  maiching,  sing¬ 
ing,  skipping,  even  becoming  birds  in  thought 
and  trying  to  fiy,  rolling  balls  into  a  ring, 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  found  such  a  difficult 
matter  that  only  one  of  the  eleven  mothers  was 
able  to  make  it  stay  where  ebe  intended, )  finally 
ending  in  the  finger  plays  which  the  children 
love  so  well— “Ball  for  Baby,”  “This  is  the 
Mother,”  and  “Go  to  Sleep,  Fingers.” 

Miss  Townsend  was  delighted  to  find  that 
some  of  tbe  children  had  already  taught  their 
mothers  the  songs  so  that  they  could  join  in  at 
once,  and  one  woman  said  that  her  little  one 
had  taught’tbem  at  home  how  to  hop  like  birds, 
and  that  evenings  she  and  the  father  ana  the 
children  all  played  it  together. 

The  line  of  thought  that  had  been  taken  up 
since  the  holidays,  with  the  way  it  was  being 
carried  out  in  song,  story  and  game  was  care¬ 
fully  explained  and  listened  to  with  interest  and 
appreciation.  After  a  pleasant  talk  over  tbe 
light  refreshments,  it  was  time  to  go  home,  and 
one  mother,  who  evidently  still  wanted  exercise, 
asked  if  they  couldn’t  march  and  form  a  ring 
and  sing  “Our  Work  and  Play  Are  Over,”  just 
as  the  children  do  at  the  end  of  school. 

And  so  they  went  off  smiling  and  happy  and 
Mias  Townsend  and  her  assistant  were  equally 
pleased  for,  added  to  the  delightful  surprise  ot 
finding  that  the  leaven  of  their  patient  conscien¬ 
tious  teaching  had  already  reached  the  homes, 
they  felt  that  they  had  made  a  long  step  that 
day,  and  would  hereafter  have  a  more  intelligent 
and  active  co  operation  from  these  mothers. 

The  “Lend  a  Hand  Oircle”  has  just  bad  a 
very  festive  occasion.  Two  of  the  girls  having 
their  birthdays  last  week.  Miss  Mayer  gave  them 
a  little  surprise.  After  the  usual  meeting  down 
stairs  they  were  invited  up  to  tbe  “Home  Mak¬ 
ers’  ”  room  to  find  the  table  set  with  our  beet 
china  and  some  good  things  to  eat,  and  tea, 
which  latter  is  as  much  of  a  treat  to  these  young 
girls  as  to  their  mothers.  There  were  paper 
caps  and  fancy  napkins  and  fiowere  on  the  table 
and  the  heroines  of  the  occasion  received  pretty 
gifts  from  some  of  the  things  left  over  at  Christ 
mas.  These  two  girls  came  from  very  poor,  for 
lorn  homes  and  have  no  pleasure  but  what  they 
get  here,  and  had  never  had  or  been  to  “a 
birthday,”  a  “regular  party,”  as  they  called  it. 
In  fact,  none  of  tbe  Oircle  ever  bad.  They  eat 
over  their  feast  for  an  hour  talking  and  laughing 
acd  asking  conundrums,  and  had  such  a  good 
time  that  they  wanted  to  celebrate  all  tbeir 
birthdays  at  once,  and  the  only  shadow  over  the 
evening  was  in  the  thought  that  some  of  them 
would  not  come  until  next  fall,  “so  far  off.” 

Our  appeal  for  help  has  brought  a  most  de 
lightful  response.  Reading  of  our  need,  the  busy 
^  wife  of  one  of  our  city  pastors  felt  that  she  might 
perhaps  best  aid  tbe  young  men  who  have  long 
been  in  her  Sunday-school  class  by  interesting 
them  in  some  work  outside  their  own  church  acd 
1  immediate  circle,  so  she  has  started  a  club  of 
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stops  coughs  of  all  kinds.  It 
does  so  because  it  is  a  sooth¬ 
ing  and  healing  remedy  of  great 
power.  This  makes  itthe  great¬ 
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boys,  depending  upon  her  own  boys  to  help  her, 
and  it  Beeme  an  ideal  plan. 

They  came  down  the  first  evening  with  maga- 
z'nes  full  of  war  pictures  and  talki'd  them  over 
and  gradually  led  the  lads  on  to  talk  of  their 
work  and  tbeir  various  interests.  It  was  a  cold 
ra>f,y  night,  acd  when  they  made  eome  hot  choco¬ 
late  tbe  boys  thought  they  bad  never  tasted  any¬ 
thing  BO  good,  and  were  quite  ready  after  that  to 
plan  for  a  club.  Ae  the  boys  themeelves  eug- 
geeted  that  they  “bad  better  learn  something,’’ 
it  was  decided  that  they  should  get  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  could  about  our  new  colonies,  tbe 
lands  and  the  people.  One  of  the  members  pro¬ 
posed  tbe  name  of  “Old  Glory,”  which  took 
immensely,  and  was  at  once  adopted. 

We  cannot  help  dwelling  upon  our  club  work, 
because  such  new  life  has  come  into  it  this 
winter  that  as  a  phase  of  our  general  work  it  is 
aeeuming  a  new  importance.  We  find  that  by 
actual  count  we  have  a  membership  of  290  in 
tbe  various  clubs,  much  larger  than  ever  before. 
The  Bocial,  friendly  spirit  is  certainly  iccreaeing. 

One  dollar  hae  been  received  from  “A  Presby¬ 
terian,”  for  which  we  here  express  our  thanks. 
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THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (0«  BLAKES- 
LEE)  LESSONS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

Lesson  7.— February  IS,  1890. 

CHRIST  BEGINNING  HIS  PUBLIC  MIN¬ 
ISTRY. 

Hie  Authority  Questiokhd  in  Jerusalem. 

Scripture  Section,  Jo.  ii.  13,  Hi.  21. 

It  was  fitting  that  Christ's  first  public  teach¬ 
ing  should  begin  at  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem. 
Here  was  the  heart  of  the  Jetrieh  religious  life. 
If  the  Temple  was  the  religious  centre  of  place, 
the  Passover  was  the  centre  of  time.  “The 
Passover  was  at  hand,  and  Jesus  went  up  to 
Jerusalem.  ’’  Here  He  finds  a  different  audience 
from  that  gathered  on  the  banns  of  the  Jordan. 
Those  men  had  cared  encugh  for  the  spiritual 
side  of  life  to  go  out  into  the  wilderceES  to  hear 
about  it.  But  here  in  Jerusalem,  even  in  the 
Temple  iteelf,  the  material  side  of  life  was  tri¬ 
umphant  The  chink  of  coin,  the||  lowing  of 
cattle,  had  crept  almost  to  the  very  doors  of  the 
Holy  Place.  What  wonder  that  Jeeus,  with  the 
seal  of  His  baptism  fresh  upon  Him,  with  the 
stress  of  His  temp'ation  strong  at  His  heart, 
should  hare  fallen  upm  all  this  degradation  and 
desecration  with  a  righteous  indignation  which 
swept  men  and  money,  traffic  and  traffickers,  be¬ 
fore  Him.  What  better  place  to  begin  to  be 
about  His  Father’s  business  than  in  His  Father’s 
house  f  That  the  Jews  of  the  Temple  and  the 
city  should  receive  this  action  with  a  question¬ 
ing  of  His  authority,  is  characteristic  of  their 
attitude  toward  Him  through  all  His  ministry. 
They  did  not  expect  (nor  want)  a  Messiah  who 
should  interfere  with  their  private  sine  and 
profits,  but  one  who  should  chastise  the  Romans, 
and  so  glorify  their  public  life.  How  much 
alike  human  nature  is,  whether  in  the  first,  or 
the  nineteenth  century  I 
Jesus’  answer  was  calmly  mysterious,  fore 
shadowing  His  death.  They  remembered  it 
against  Him.  Three  short  years  after  it  was  re¬ 
peated,  as  evidence  of  His  sacrilege,  by  the  false 
witnesses  at  His  trial  for  Hie  life. 

In  contrast  with  the  questionings  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Temple,  is  the  belief  of  the  multitudes 
"in  the  miracles  which  he  did.’’  But  to  this 
is  added  John’s  quiet  remark  that  Jesus  did  not 
trust  them,  for  "he  knew  what  was  in  man.’’ 
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There  are  some  figures 
which  are  always  interesting. 


For  instance,  a  good  balance  in  bank  ;  or  a  statement  from  a 
faithful  trustee  showing  larger  income  than  in  former  years, 
with  the  assets  represented  by  a  high  grade  of  marketable 
securities.  Much  like  these  in  point  of  interest  is  a  statement 
from  the  life  insurance  company  on  which,  in  some  degree, 
rests  the  future  of  a  widow  or  minor  children.  Men  look 
at  such  figures  critically.  They  are  of  absorbing  moment. 
They  tell  whether  the  particular  insurance  is  safe,  is  had  at 
reasonable  cost,  and  whether  the  whole  course  of  management 
is  directed,  as  it  should  be,  to  serving  the  policy  holder. 
Examine  in  this  light  (sent  free)  the  51st  Annual  Report  of  the 
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To  thisreBtleEB,  dieEatiEfied  "multitude’’  He  was 
the  Dine  days’  wonder,  to  be  followed  only  till 
He  called  for  some  hard  teat  of  discipleship. 

In  still  sharper  contrast  to  both  the  shal’ow 
belief  of  the  multitude  ard  the  skepticism  of 
tte  Jews  waa  Nicedemus’  sfarch  for  truth. 
Scholarly,  yet  earnest  and  devout,  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive,  but  waiting  to  be  intelligently  convicced, 
he  comes  to  Jesus  by  night.  Not  in  cowardice, 
as  some  have  lightly  acuused  Him,  but  for  the 
opportunity  for  quiet  talk,  without  the  clamor 
and  complications  which  undue  publicity  would 
draw  about  Him.  He  meets  Jesus  reverently  and 
earnestly.  "Thou  must  coaae  from  G^d,  or  thou 
could 'st  not  do  these  miracles. ’’  Jesus  replies 
with  a  "hard  saying,’’  which  even  a  "teacher 
in  Israei’’  could  not  comprehend.  Nicedemue' 
Jewish  training  made  him  understand  that  God 
was  a  King,  His  kingdom  controlled  by  a  per 
eon.  Christ  explained  to  him  that  eomething 
more  was  needed.  "The  subject  of  the  King 
must  be  prepared  fer  the  kingdom.’’ — Robert¬ 
son’s  Sermons.  "Except  a  man  bs  made  a  new 
man,  be  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  ’’ 
Some  of  us  have  heard  the  new  birth  ex 
plaint  d  so  often,  it  has  dwelt  in  the  Christian 
consciousness  so  long,  that  we  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  the  difficulty  of  this  question  to  a  mind 
untaught.  Indeed,  so  much  of  our  modern 
thought  ignores  its  necessity,  and  often  its  very 
existence,  that  we  need  to  make  it  very  clear 
to  the  minds  of  our  thoughftui  young  people. 
Perhaps  no  question  perplexes  such  a  person 
more,  than  what  it  reaLy  means  to  become  a 
Christian.  He  may  earnestly  long  for  something 
more  than  be  has  ever  bad,  but  how  to  get  it  T 
Our  theological  terminology  repels  him.  Our 
attempts  to  read  it  down  to  his  comprehension 
often  takes  out  the  very  heart  of  the  matter 
Jesus’  words  to  Nirodemus  answer  it,  as  plainly 
for  this  day  as  for  that  day. 

'  There  must  be  a  complete  change  of  purpose, 
a  new  man ;  where  before  we  loved  ourselves 
best,  we  must  love  Gcd  best.  Not  necessarily 
an  instantaneous  and  conspicucus  change  of  pur¬ 
pose,  it  may  be  the  gradual  reaching  up  of  the 
soul  away  from  itself  toward  God.  But  it  is  a 
real  turning,  not  a  counterfeit.  The  evidence 
that  it  has  taken  place  is  a  present  conscious 
purpose  to  serve  God,  and  a  life  conformed, 
thereto.  God's  part  in  this  change  is  done  >e 
freely  as  the  wind  blows,  and  is  the  loving  a  d 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  to  enable  us  to  live 
better  lives.  It  is  the  new  life  vh’ch  all  cai 
have  and  live  if  they  will 
In  this  talk  with  Nicodemu",  and  the  explara 
tion  which  follows  (vss.  16  21)  we  are  lold  (1) 
what  God  has  done,  vs.  16;  (2)  wbat  Christ  has 
done,  vs.  14;  (3)  wbat  man  must  do,  vs.  15,  and 
finally  (4)  why  man  ever  fails  to  receive  this 
gift  of  God,  vss.  18,  19, 


THE  GOSPEL  IN  FRANCE. 

Those  who  have  been  in  France  during  the 
last  year,  or  who  have  been  interested  to  study 
seriously  the  conditions  there,  have  recognized 
that  the  political  and  social  agitation  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  wide  spread  religious  unrest.  Many 
priests  have  forsaken  the  Roman  Church.  The 
beautiful  statement  of  the  faith  adopted  by  some 
of  them  which  we  published  a  few  weeks  ago 
shows  their  desire  for  a  simple  Scriptural  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  the  missionaries  and  pastors  who 
are  working  there  find  a  hopeful  field,  but  too 
vast  a  one  for  their  unaided  efforts. 

Recognizing  this  as  a  critical  period  of  which 
they  must  take  full  advantage,  the  Fracco- 
American  Committee,  which  embraces  five  evan¬ 
gelical  societies  in  France,  Switzerland  and  Bel¬ 
gium  are  nov  appealing  to  their  friends  and  to 
the  Christian  public  to  help  them.  Pastor 
Jean  Kcatz  has  come  to  this  country  as  the 
accredited  representative  of  the  Evangeiical 
Churches  in  France  to  hold  meetings  and  press 
the  interest  of  the  Gospel  in  France. 

Born  in  Alsace  of  an  old  Huguenot  family,  Mr. 
Knatz  graduated  with  honors  at  the  Universi¬ 
ties  of  France  and  Geneva,  and  took  his  final 
degree  at  the  famous  old  Protestant  University 
of  Moctauban.  He  has  been  three  years  pastor 
of  the  Frerch  Protestant  Church  at  Brighton, 
England,  and  is  well  known  in  France,  Alsace, 
Switzerland  and  England  as  a  lecturer  on  modern 
French  Literature.  Mr.  Knatz  could  make  a 
large  income  by  these  lectures,  but  is  devoting 
his  time  to  the  work  of  evangelization  in  Fiance, 
being  convinced  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  there  has  been  no  such  opening  as  now. 
A  drawing  room  meeting  was  held  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  this  work  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James 
Stokes  on  Tuesday,  January  31st,  but  tro  late  un¬ 
fortunately  for  us  to  get  a  report  of  it  this  week. 

Mr.  Knatz  will  be  gUd  to  make  engagements 
to  speak  at  Sunday  and  mid  week  services  or 
for  conferences  with  pastors  or  individuals  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work.  Ue  can  be  addressed  in 
care  of  Rev  Alfred  B.  Myers,  Collegiate  Church, 
Twenty  ninth  street  and  Fifth  avi  cue.  New  York. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Next  Three-Oay  Personally-Conducted  Tonr  via 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad. 

The  next  Pennsylvania  Railroad  three-day  pBrsonally- 
condneted  tour  to  Washtnirton.  D  C.,  leaves  Thursday. 
February  16.  The  rate.  $14  50  from  New  York.  111.50 
from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other 
points.  Includes  all  necessary  expenses  during  the  entire 
trip — transportati)  n.  hotel  accommodations,  and  Cap 
Itol  guide  fees.  An  experienced  Cna,eron  will  also  ac¬ 
company  the  party. 

For  Itineraries,  tickets,  and  foil  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents:  Tourist  Agent.  1106  Broadway,  New  York; 
TOO  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  or  aldress  Geo.  W. 
Bjyd.  Atsls  ant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Ai.i.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordtrtsl  discontiimed 


Extraordinary  Tour  via  Peunsylrania  Railroad. 


Remit  in  nil  cases  l>y  clieek.  draft,  express  money  onler,  jiost- 
olBce  onler.  or  registered  letter. 

Post-oftice  Orders  shoiiI<l  lx*  made  jiayalile  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub  stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST. 

150  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


JCiihrui  nt  Ihf  J'lift-fiffiCf  at  .\rir  York  an  nm-iaat-clann  mail 
tnatfnr. 


APPOIXTMEyTS  ASIt  ISSTITUTIOXS. 
THE  HOAR  ns. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions,  - 
Church  Erection, 
Education. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief  •- 
Freedmen.  .  -  . 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


l.Vi  Fifth  Ave.  New  York. 

ISIW  Walnut  St.  Pblla. 

alii  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
-  140  yiontauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  t'nlon  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1.603  new  scIkkiIs  started  in  1SH8  :  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previoHslv  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  125.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  f'OO  supports  a  missionary- 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  B  ancrokt,  Dis.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  V.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEAY  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St  ,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch.  128  Cliarlton  St.,  near  Hud- 
Bon  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  w-ork  has  lieen  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  deixMident 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Sami-EI.  Bori.T,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  MoiiHK,  President. 
Theophilps  a.  BHorw  ER.  Cor.  See'y. 
E.  Hicks  Hkhrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  tlie  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New-  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New- York;  publishes  the  Sailors’  Magazine,  the  Seaman’t  Friend, 
and  the  Li.fe  Boat.  .Tames  W.  F.lwei.l,  Pres.;  5V.  C.  Sti’R- 
GES.  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  STITT,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

165  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  jwrents  are  unable 
to  care  for  tliem,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  els«*- 
w  here.  Many  respectable  men  and  w  omen  to-day  are  w  hat 
they  are  la-cause  of  the  Hous*-  of  Industry-. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,(HI0  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,060  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  ret-eived.  ,  ,  ,  „  ^ 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3;, 30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  p.M.  Dav-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  .iKsrp,  Pres.:  F.  E.  Camp.  Treas.; 
Archirald  D.  KrssEi.L,  Sec.;  W.m.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now-  is  money  for  a  new-  building.  •  \v  e  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventv-two  v-cars  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating'  Chrls'tlan  literature  in  1.53  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  w  ork  of  Us  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  w-orld.  Its  mission  work  Is  w-holly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  FWO  to  S.500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  I,ouls  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


It  will  be  fifty-two  years  in  May  since  the  Penn  Mn- 
tnal  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia  was  es¬ 
tablished  and  began  conducting  its  bnsiness  with  profit 
to  its  membership  and  to  the  credit  of  its  trustees  and 
officer -1.  Quietly  aggressive,  faithful  to  Its  trust  for  the 
older  members,  never  hazarding  its  future  welfare  In 
an  unseemly  scramble  for  growth,  vet  year  bv  year  ob¬ 
taining  a  larger  volume  of  new  bnsiness.  the  Penn  Mu¬ 
tual  to-day  Is  known  and  respected  thronghout  the 
whole  c  -nntry  as  a  type  of  all  that  is  best  and  safest  in 
life  insurance  management.  The  company’s  fifty  first 
annual  statement  has  jnst  b-en  issued.  It  shows  large 
and  satisfactory  gains  1  every  department.  The  assets 
have  increased  from  $30  929,(100  to  $)6,.565,()00.  while  the 
surplus  on  Decern ’>er  31  reached  the  large  sum  of  $4,498,. 
074  The  past  year  has  been  the  largest  and  best  the 
Company  ever  had.  See  notice,  page  25. 


America  Is  a  great  country.  In  variety  and  grandenr 
of  natural  scenery  it  is  unrivaled.  To  traverse  it,  to  be¬ 
hold  its  diversities  audits  wonders,  is  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  a  revelation  to  the  immured  metropolitan  citizen. 
The  Personally  Conducted  Tour  to  California  under  the 
direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which 
leaves  on  February  9,  affo  ds  a  most  excellent  oppor- 
tn  Ity  to  view  the  vast  variety  and  boundless  beauty  of 
this  marvelous  land.  Th  party  will  travel  over  the 
eiitire  route  In  the  model  Pullman  train  of  smoking,  din¬ 
ing,  sieeffing,  and  observation  cars  exhibited  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  and  subsequently  at  Atlanta, 
Nashville,  and  Omaha.  This  train  will  be  placed  In  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion,  and  will  be  In 
charge  of  a  Tourist  Agent  and  Chaperon,  who  will  look 
after  all  details  of  the  trip,  as  well  as  the  ii  dividual 
w-elfare  of  members  of  the  party  Stops  will  be  made 
at  Mammoth  Cave,  New  Orleans  during  MardI  Gras 
Ca- nival,  El  Paso,  Lo*  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Redlands, 
Riverside,  Pasadena,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  Del 
Monte,  Santa  Cruz,  Mount  Hamilton,  Menlo  Park,  San 
Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  Glenwood  Springs.  Colorado 
Springs,  Manlton  and  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Denver  and 
Chicago.  Nineteen  davs  will  be  spent  in  California. 
Round  trip  rate,  including  all  necetsary  expenaes  during 
entire  trip,  $400  from  all  points  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  System  east  of  Pittsburg:  $395  from  Plttsbnrg. 
For  itinerary  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  or 
address  Geo  W  hoyd.  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


PULLMAN  EXHIBITION  TRAIN. 

Every  one  remembers  the  magnificent  passenger  train 
which  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  exhibited  at 
the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  and  subsequently  at  Atlan¬ 
ta.  Nashville,  and  Omaha.  By  special  arrangement  the 
Penn^lvanla  Railroad  Company  has  seenred  this  model 
train  for  Its  personally-conducted  tonr  to  California.  It 
will  be  the  first  trip  the  train  has  ever  made  In  service, 
and  as  It  will  be  the  home  of  the  tourists  throughout  the 
entire  tour,  they  may  feel  assured  of  Inxorions  accom¬ 
modations.  The  train  Is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  Is 
made  up  of  composite,  dining,  sleeping,  compartment, 
and  library-observation  cars.  Among  Its  conveniences 
are  a  bath  room,  barber  shop,  refreshment  buffet,  and  a 
piano. 

The  tonr  will  leave  February  9,  and  will  cover  a  period 
of  thirty-five  days,  nineteen  of  which  will  be  spent  In 
California.  Among  the  points  of  Interest  to  be  visited 
are  Mammoth  Cave,  New  Orleans  daring  Mardi  Gras 
Carnival,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Coronado  Beach, 
Riverside,  Redlands,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  Mt. 
Hamilton,  Menlo  Park,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado  ^rings,  Manlton  and  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Gods,  Denver  and  Cnlcago. 

Round-trip  rate,  covering  every  item  of  necessary  ex¬ 
pense,  $400;  $395  from  Pittsbnrg. 

For  detailed  Itineraries  and  fall  Information  apply  to 
ticket  agents,  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  (Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Boothino  Stbcp  has  been  used  lot  ovfi 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  whL'e 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softer  i 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snfferei 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrnp  ”  and  take  no  other  kind.  i ^ 


DEATHS. 

Dixon.— At  Westerly,  R.  I.,  on  Sunday  morning,  Jan¬ 
uary  22d.  Harriet  Palmer,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Ros¬ 
well  R.  and  Harriet  Palmer  Swan,  and  widow  of  the 
Hon.  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her 
age. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (Mth  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office,  No.  30  Eaat  23d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


TEACHERS  WANTED— 3957  placed  since  May.  UNION 
Tbachebs'  Agencies,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  BVANOBLISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  pnbllabed  In  a  shape  oon 
venlent  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wish  i 
binder  for  the  pnrpoee  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  erdt  i 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  poslagi 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avennt 
Kew  York  (31ty 


The  Evangelist  can  famish  board 
and  treatment  tor  some  months,  at  a 
reduetton  from  regalar  price,  at  one 
of  the  best  Sanitariums  in  the  Cotun- 
try.  Write  for  particulars. 


HELPFUL  DAYS  AT  HAMPTON. 

The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  last  week  was 
the  ocfMBion  of  a  eermon  by  Rev.  Samuel  V.  V. 
Holmes  of  Buffalo  in  the  beautiful  Memorial 
Church  at  Hampton  Inetitute,  Virginia.  Mr. 
Holmes  is  the  well-known  and  popular  pastor  of 
Weatmineter  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Lake 
City,  ae  well  as  the  founder  and  promoter  of 
Weatmineter  House,  the  Social  Settlement  which 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  church.  Standing  aa  he 
dace  for  a  strong,  manly  type  of  Cbrietianity, 
a'lounding  in  vigor  and  in  entbueiaem  for  all 
kinds  of  Christian  aervice,  the  epeaker  was  pecu- 
lisrly  fitted  to  appeal  to  Hampton's  earneet  young 
paople.  Ch(X)Bing  for  hie  Eubject  the  beauty  of 
Christian  charaster,  he  epoke  in  a  terse,  virile 
fashion  of  the  elements  which  constitute  it — 
genuineness  in  belief  and  experience,  well- 
rounded  derelopment  of  manhood  and  woman - 
hixid,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  faith  that 
consecrates  one’s  talents  to  loving  service. 
With  great  force  be  pressed  home  the  truth 
that  the  pursuit  of  personal  excellence  is  better 
than  the  applause  of  men  and  that  it  la  the 
character  behind  a  man  that  gives  him  hie  real 
power. 

The  personality  of  the  preacher,  together  with 
the  sermon,  which  struck  the  key-note  of  Hamp¬ 
ton’s  training,  made  a  strong  impreesion  upon 
the  students,  and  prepared  them  to  celebrate 
their  Founder’s  Day  on  the  following  Sabbath 
with  even  more  than  the  ordinary  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  On  this  day  the  school  delights  to 
honor  the  memory  of  General  Armstrong  and  to 
catch  the  inspiration  of  hia  spirit — that  spirit 
which  animates  Booker  Washington  and  many 
others  of  hie  race  who  have  come  into  close 
touch  with  thie  great  man. 

This  year  the  addreae  of  the  afternoon  was 
given  by  the  present  Principal,  Dr.  H,  B. 
Friaeell,  who  spoke  of  the  faith,  courage  and 
simplicity  of  the  Founder,  and  of  bis  legacy  to 
the  Bchool  of  confidence  in  God  and  man.  It 
was  hia  faith  in  hia  negro  soldiers  that  made 
them  believe  in  tbemselvee  and  become  capable 
of  the  brave  deeds  which  have  become  historic ; 
it  was  his  faith  in  his  students  that  made  them 
perform  what  eeemed  to  them  impossible.  The 
celebration  of  Founders’  Day  closed  with  the 
Binging  of  the  General’s  favorite  battle  hymn, 
“They  look  like  men  of  war,”  at  the  end  of  an 
evening  program  euitable  to  the  occasion  and 
rendered  by  the  etudente. 

General  Armstrong’s  birthday,  January  30th, 
is  kept  in  hundreds  of  schoole  throughout  the 
Southland,  by  graduatee,  who  revering  and  hon¬ 
oring  him  who  made  it  poeeible  for  them  to  live 
earnest,  useful,  and  self  reepe’iting  lives,  wish 
to  spread  among  their  people  the  ideae  which 
make  Hampton  the  power  for  good  that  they  are 
proving  it  to  be.  Prominent  among  these  ideas 
is  that  the  salvation  of  the  colored  people  lies 
at  present  in  industrial  training.  Said  s 
Hampton  graduate  who  is  a  eucceeeful  farmer, 
“General  Armstrong  threw  the  life-line  to  my 
people  when  he  eetabliehed  thiseyetem  of  indus¬ 
trial  education.” 

That  a  good  stout  life-line  ie  needed  by  the 
great  maae  of  the  negro  people  is  well  understood 
by  every  student  of  sociology  who  has  followed 
the  history  of  their  development  since  emancipa¬ 
tion.  No  one  could  lieten  to  the  mighty  and 
startling  array  of  facts  and  statistics  given  at 
the  last  summer  conference  at  Hampton — facts 
in  regard  to  the  migration  city-ward  of  the  youth 
of  the  race  and  their  temptatione  to  moral  degra¬ 
dation  ;  etatisticB  relating  to  the  alarming  in¬ 
crease  in  negro  mortality  and  to  the  lack  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  among  colored  people — no  one 
C3uld  bear  of  these  stubborn  realities  without 
feeling  that  life-linea  must  not  only  be  thrown 
out  but  muet  be  seizsd  and  held  if  the  race 
would  survive. 

To  prepare  young  men  and  women  to  face 
these  facts  and  to  provide  remedies  for  them  is 
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BROADWAY  &  IITH  ST. 

First  Showing  of  Spring 
Novelties. 

This  week,  0|>eiiiii^  of  Spring:  selections  in 
Dress  Doods. 

Derby  Embroidered  Cord— a  ribbed  novelty 
powdered  closely  with  diamond  dots ;  ten 
French  Shades. 

Mohair  Beaded  Popiin, 


in  answering  this  challenge,  but  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  con  fees  we  can  beat  it. 

The  Central  Preebyterian  Church  of  this  city 
hsB  a  member  who  on  January  let,  1899,  com¬ 
pleted  a  record  of  attendance  on  every  eeseion  of 
our  Sunday  school,  (which  holds  its  sessions 
every  Sunday  of  the  year, )  for  thirty-two  years 
Tfae  man  is  Mr.  George  H.  Glasgow,  a  trusted 
emplo)ee  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  in  this 
city,  and  we  believe  he  is  as  faithful  at  his  busi¬ 
ness  as  be  has  been  at  hie  Sunday  school.  He 
has  received  silver  and  gold  watches,  engrossed 
certificates,  Bibles,  etc.,  and  all  the  honors  we 
could  give  him. 

We  have  two  large  men’s  classes  and  there  are 
several  members  who  have  good  records,  but 
“George”  beats  them  all.  Nhxt.  W.  B.  L 

Hochestek,  X.  Y..  Jan.  28,  1898. 


Laces. 

Renaissance  All-Overs,  Bands, 
and  Edgings. 

Spangled  Robes  and  Garnitures, 

Lace  Skirts  *>“  Flouncing, s 


Tringliiic, 

Moss  Crepuu, 

Crepon  Covert, 

Checked  Armiirette,  Checked  Coverts,  and 
other  strong  assortments  of  Tailor  Suitings. 

James  McCreary  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 

New  York. 


Hampton’e  work;  eimilar  conditions  confront 
the  Indian  and  he  must  be  ready  to  meet  them. 
The  training,  therefore,  ie  many-sided  and  is 
intended  to  develop  the  body  and  the  character 
as  well  as  the  mind,  while  every  opportunity  or 
inspiration  is  an  addition  to  the  equipment  of 
these  young  mieeioDariee.  Such  eermons  ae  Mr. 
flolmee’  and  such  days  ae  Founder’s  Day  help 
to  make  it  poeeible  for  them  to  preach  and  prac¬ 
tice  among  their  people  the  Goepel  of  salvation 
through  Ohrietian  character,7civilized  homes, 
and  ekill  in  induetrial  and  busineee  pursuits. 


IN  ORATBFUI.  MEMORY  OF  DR.  McOIFFERT 
2  Old  time  friends  and  piriehionere  of  the  late 
Joseph  Nelson  McGiffert,  D.D.,  for  thirty  years 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ash¬ 
tabula,  Ohio,  have  recently  erected  in*the  church 
a  large  and  handsome  bronze  tablet  to  hie  mem 
ory.  The  tablet  was  designed  and  made  by  the 
well-known  firm  of  3.  and  R.  Lamb  of  this  city, 
and  is  a  most  beautiful  example  of  memorial 
art.  It  IB  in  oxidized  brorze,  with  letters  of 
polished  brass  in  high  relief,  and  with  a  broad 
border  of  intertwining  oak  leaves.  The  whole 
tablet  measures  36z.30  inches,  exclusive  of  the 
dark  oak  background  upon  which  it  is  placed. 
The  inscription,  peculiarly  appropriate,  ae  ail 
who  knew  Dr.  McGiffert  and  hie  work  will  rec¬ 
ognize,  rune  as  follows :  In  grateful  and  lasting 
remembrance  of  Joseph  Nelson  McGiffert,  D.D. 
A  servant  of  the  Lord,  gentle  unto  all  men,  Apt 
to  teach,  patient.  Born  December  8th,  1829. 
Died  June  20tb,  1896.  Beloved  Pastor  of  this 
church  from  July  29th,  1866  to  June  20ub,  1896. 

He  being  dead  yet  epeaketh. 


OEOROB  OF  ROCHESTER  HOL.D8  THE  RECORD. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist. 

In  your  iesue  of  January  19th,  “R.  P,  O.  ” 
gives  some  Sunday  ecbool  records  of  attendance 
at  a  suburban  Presbyterian  Church,  saying  that 
the  Superintendent  some  years  since  gave  a 
prize  to  a  boy,  ( who  is  now  a  man, )  who  had 
not  mieeed  a  eession  of  the  ecbool  every  Sunday 
each  year  for  thirteen  coneecutive  years;  and 
last  Christmas  gave  a  prize  to  a  girl  who  had 
not  mieeed  attendance  for  nine  years,  and  then 
asks,  ‘‘Can  any  Sunday  echool  beat  these  recorde? 

Well,  it  becomes  us  to  be  careful  and  modest 


DR.  FAIRBAIRN  IN  CALCUTTA. 

No  mistake  was  made  in  eetabliebing  the 
L^’cturee  in  India  on  the  Haskell  Foundation, 
the  tirst  course  of  which  eeriee  was  delivered 
during  the  winter  of  1896  1897,  by  Dr,  John 
Henry  Barrows  the  newly  chosen  President  of 
Oberlin  College  He  was  listened  to  with  great 
attention  by  ecbolars  and  doctrinaires  of  ail 
sorts,  the  off-eprirg  of  an  unusually  intelligent 
heatbeniem ;  and  with  entire  eatiefaction  by  the 
evangelical  miesionariee.  Indeed,  the  cause  of 
miseionB  received  new  strength  from  Dr.  Bar 
rows’  series  of  diacouraes.  The  foundations  of 
the  Christian  religion  were  well  laid  and  but- 
treeeed  round  about,  eomewfiat  to  the  surpriee  of 
many  a  listener,  who  had  been  misled  as  to  the 
lecturer’e  real  position. 

The  impression  made  by  Dr.  Barrows  has  now 
again  been  repeated.  Dr.  Fairbairn  being  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  British,  in  some  sort,  as  Dr.  Bar¬ 
rows  was  of  American  thinking  on  the  greatest 
of  themes. 

The  Indian  Witness  of  Calcutta  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  these  lecturee— and  from  the 
view  point  of  our  America'!  miesionariee  now  in 
active  labor  in  that  country.  Their  bands  are 
again  strengthened,  their  faith  confirmed  and 
this  in  the  bearing  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
influential  of  the  native  population.  And  to  the 
same  purport  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  in  the  Brit 
ish  Weekly,  from  its  Calcutta  correspondent 
He  writes: 

“After  two  lecturee  had  been  delivered,  the 
Missionary  Conference  devoted  a  epecial  meeting 
to  hie  welcome.  Dr.  Fairbairn  confessed  that 
it  was  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conferences  that  led  him  to  India. 
Urgent  representations  were  made  for  the  print 
ing  of  the  lectures,  but  as  yet  without  avail.  A 
notice  requested  Christian  men  toaesiet  in  keep¬ 
ing  order.  It  wae  needleee.  A  touch  of  pathos 
attended  the  proceedings  ae  gray-headed  men 
and  scholarly  youths  heard  the  faiths  of  their 
forefathers  torn  to  ebrede,  but  it  was  done  with 
matchleee  tenderness.  Hinduism,  the  lecturer 
said,  IB  the  apotheosis  of  race.  He  reached  the 
climax  of  bis  influence  in  the  laet  two  lectures, 
when  JeeuB  was  introduced.  A  hush,  unwonted 
in  an  audience  four-flftha  of  which  was  native, 
fell  on  all.  Prominent  amongst  the  men  on  the 
platform  wae  M.  P.  C.  Mozoomdarr,  the  leader 
of  the  Hindu  Reformation  Society.  A  special 
reception  was  afterwards  given  at  tbie  society, 
known  as  the  Brahma  Somaj,  at  which  Dr. 
Fairbairn  wae  subjected  to  a  course  of  catecheti¬ 
cal  inquiry.  The  attendancee  at  the  lectures  were 
larger  than  two  years  ago,  and  the  Overtoun  Hall 
was  a  better  place.  One  of  the  main  influences 
is  the  strong  impetus  it  has  given  to  the  stand¬ 
ing  Christian  army,  God  bless  him  I  Let  ue 
have  Mr.  Gladstone’s  nominee.  Canon  Gore,  on 
the  next  occaeion.  ’’ 
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Vegetation  as  a  Remedy  for  the  Sommer  Heat  of 
Cities.  By  Stephen  Smith,  M.D.,  LLi.D. 

Calls  attention  to  the  great  value  of  all  forms  of 
vegetation  in  mitigating  the  excessive  summer  heat  In 
cities,  and  'shows  the  beneflclal  effect  which  such  a 
mitigation  has  on  the  general  health. 

The  Science  of  Observation.  By  Charles  Livt 
Whittle.  Illnstrated.  ' 

Points  out  the  fact  that,  all  of  our  great  modern 
advance  has  come  abont  through  the  use  of  a  scientiflo 
system  of  observation,  and  then  by  a  series  of  object- 
lessons  illustrates  the  means  by  which  tbt-se  careful 
and  accurate  methods  of  “seeing”  may  best  be  taught. 

The  Labor  Problem  In  the  Tropics.  By  W.  ALLBTlia 
Ireland. 

A.  discussion  ot  the  important  question  of  Contract 
Labor  in  the  Tropics.  The  article  Is  based  on  a  long 
study  of  the  subject  made  during  a  residence  in  various 
of  the  tropical  possessions  of  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland.  The  anthor's  conclusion  Is  that  contract 
labor  Is  essential  to  successful  tropical  Industry. 

The  Spirit  of  Conquest.  By  J.  NOVICOW. 

Calls  attention  to  a  number  of  the  fallacies  con¬ 
tained  in  the  usual  arguments  held  to  justify  conqnett 
and  expansion,  and  points  out  the  dangers  and  evils  of 
such  a  policy,  which,  the  author  holds,  far  outweigh  any 
advantages  to  be  gained  through  It. 

Mlvart’s  Groundwork  of  Science.  By  W.  K.  BROOKS^ 
Points  out  a  weak  point  In  Professor  Mlvart’s 
philosophy,  and  shows  the  harm  which  comes  from  such 
careless  philosophizing. 

(  ther  articles :  Death  Gulch,  a  Natural  Bear-Trap* 
The  Law  of  the  Diffusion  of  Taxes,  II ;  The  Great 
Bombardment;  Nhort  History  of  Scientific  Instruction, 
II  ;  The  Series  Method;  The  Earliest  Writing  in  Prance: 
Sketch  (with  portrait)  of  Gabriel  de  MortiUet. 

Editor’s  Table  ;  Scientific  Books  ;  Fragments. 
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The  Presbyterian  Union  of  New  York  Oity 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Savoy, 
Fifty-ninth  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  on  Monday 
evening,  February  6th,  at  8  o’clock.  The  subject 
will  be:  “Secular  Journalism  in  its  Relation  to 
Religioua  Thought  and  Life,”  on  which  theme 
addreesee  have  been  arranged  for  by  Colonel 
Alexander  K.  McClure,  Editor  Philadelphia 
Times,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D.,  Edi¬ 
tor  Christian  Advocate.  Choice  music  by  the 
“Cecilian  Male  Qaartette.”  Each  lay  member 
will  receive  hie  ticket  free  of  charge.  Those  for 
ladies  and  clergymen  will  be  II  50.  For  all  oth¬ 
ers,  tickets  will  be  12.  They  may  be  had  of  the 
President,  120  Broadway ;  of  the  Secretary,  111 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  at  the  American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety,  10  East  Twenty- third  street,  before  Satur¬ 
day,  February  4th.  As  usual,  a  collation  will  be 
served. 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  Rev.  James  A.  O’Con 
nor  held  a  very  interesting  cervice  on  Sunday 
evening,  at  Ohriet’s  Mission,  (142  West  Twenty 
first  street, )  memcrial  of  the  late  Rev.  Obarlee 
Ohiniquy,  D.D., — widely  known  as  “Father 
Ohiniquy.”  The  latter  died  January  16th,  in 
his  90th  year,  active  to  the  last,  and  honored  by 
all  who  knew  him.  He  was  for  forty  years  and 
to  the  day  of  hie  death  a  hero  of  the  Protestant 
faith  and  also  of  the  temperance  work ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  chiefly  among  the  French  Canadian  popula¬ 
tion.  Pastor  O’Connor  might  well  be  aeked  to 
repeat  this  address  to  other  audiences. 

Reofield. — The  church  at  Redfield  was  the 
scene  of  an  interesting  event  on  a  recent  Sab¬ 
bath,  when  Mr.  John  Davidson  of  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  presented  to  the  church  in  behalf 
of  Mies  Margaret  Ingraahm,  a  beautiful  silver 
communion  service.  Mies  Ingraham’s  valuable 
gift  was  accepted  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  J.  Petrie, 
in  a  few  words  which  voiced  the  appreciation  of 
all.  By  ber  thoughtfulness  Mies  Ingraham  has 
thus  added  a  final  touch  of  beauty  to  the  cburcb 
recently  dedicated.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the 
church  whose  children  thus  love  to  bring  their 
gifte  into  her  house. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Camden.  —  Special  meetings  have  been  in 
progress  for  the  past  three  weeks  in  Calvary 
Church,  Dr.  A.  W.  Spooner,  pastor.  The  latter 
was  aided  near  the  close  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Russell 
and  Dr.  Adame.  We  learn  from  the  Calvary 
leaflet  that  a  new  financial  system  is  about  to  be 
entered  upon  for  the  better  meeting  of  cburch 
expenses.  The  paetor  explained  on  Sunday  week : 
“Every  one  will  understand  that  the  church  offi¬ 
cers  are  not  disposed  to  dictate  to  the  congrega 
tion  with  reference  to  the  eocial  phase  of  our 
church  life.  They  all  believe  in  cultivating  it; 
but  the  conviction  was  unanimous  that  it  would 
increase  the  power  of  the  church  for  good  if, 
instead  of  depending  so  much  upon  the  proceeds 
of  fairs  and  paid  entertainments  which  usually 
cost  all  they  make,  the  people  could  be  educated 
to  give  directly  into  the  treasury  to  the  Lord 
what  each  felt  able  to  contribute.  This  plan  is 
proposed  for  one  year.  It  is  not  the  design  of 
the  officers  to  force  it  if  it  will  not  work;  but 
they  do  ask  of  the  people  a  fair  trial  of  it  before 
it  is  condemned.  Let  every  loyal  member  of 
Calvary  try  to  make  it  a  success,  not  a  failure. 
It  may  need  to  be  modified  somewhat  before  it 
is  put  in  final  operation.  ’’  We  congratulate  this 
church  on  its  purpose  to  adopt  Scriptural  meth¬ 
ods  of  finance.  They  should  be  adhered  to  with 
conecientious  perseverance. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton,  at  its  mid-win 
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ter  meeting  on  the  24tb  met. ,  received  the  Rev. 
John  C.  Sharpe,  D.D.,^  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Pittsburgh,  diemiesed  Caudidate  W.  D.  Stives 
to  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  atid 
ordered  forwarded  to  the  next  Cocgreee  its  pro¬ 
test  against  the  eeating  in  that  body  of  Mr!  Rob 
erte,  the  polygamist  from  Utah. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.  —  The  Preabyterian  Hospital 
Trustees  have  received  t25,0(X)  from  the  estate 
of  J.  Renwick  Hogg,  for  the  erection  of  a  Nuiees’ 
Home.  Mr.  Hogg  was  one  of  the  original  iocor 
poratore  of  the  hoepital,  and  a  truetee  until  h  e 
death.  The  new  building  will  occupy  tbe  eite 
of  tbe  present  building  just  opposite  tbe  hospital 
on  tbe  west  side  of  Thirty-ninth  street.  It  will 
be  of  brick,  with  terra  cotta  trimmings,  and 
will  have  a  frontage  of  123  feet  and  extend  back 
52  feet,  with  three  stories  acd  a  basement. 
There  will  be  seventy  rooms  and  accommodations 
for  about  tbe  same  number  of  nurEes.  Tbe  style 
of  architecture  will  be  Colonial. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati. — Tbe  Sixth  Cburch  is  now  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  tbe  Rev,  Brooks  Lawrence, 
after  two  and  a  half  years  in  that  pulpit.  Tbe 
step  is  solely  on  tbe  ground  of  the  ill  health  of 
himself  and  wife.  Mr.  Lawrence  may  be  ad. 
dreesed  at  hie  former  home,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Tbe  very  promising  Ninth  Cburch  became  vacant 
on  December  19th  by  tbe  dieeolution  of  ite  rela 
tion  to  Dr  J.  M,  LaBach,  and  on  December 
28th  a  call  was  voted  to  tbe  Rev.  Lewis  Earle 
Lee,  for  tbe  past  two  years  assistant  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church,  Cincinnati,  of  which  his 
brother.  Dr.  E.  Trumbull  Lee  is  pastor.  Said 
call  was  promptly  accepted,  and  Mr.  Lee  was 
installed  on  January  19tb,  the  Ninth  pulpit  hav¬ 
ing  only  been  vacant  one  month  to  a  day,  Tbe 
Moderator  of  Presbytery,  Dr.  E.  Trumbull  L^e 
presided,  and  preached  the  sermon ;  Profeseor 
Henry  Goodwin  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Lane  Semin¬ 
ary,  delivered  tbe  charge  to  tbe  pa&tor,  and  Dr 
W.  H.  James  the  charge  to  tbe  people.  Mr.  Lee 
graduated  from  Lane  Seminary  in  May  of  last 
year. 

Canton. — Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  Rev.  H.  Clay  Ferguson,  pastor,  are 
looking  forward  with  expectation  to  the  enterirg 
of  their  fine  new  church.  They  have  occupied 
tbe  new  lecture- room  for  several  Sabbaths  laet, 
and  tbe  main  edifice  is  now  about  ready  for 
dedication  and  regular  occupation  thereafter. 
Mr.  Ferguson  is  tbe  first  and  only  pastor  of  this 
people  and  their  history  has  been  a  prosperous 
one  from  tbe  start. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  on  January  23cl, 
released  Rev.  Amos  O.  Raber  from  tbe  pastoral 
care  of  Wayne  Avenue  Church,  Dayton,  and  die 
missed  him  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lima. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago — Rev.  H.  P.  Fullerwider,  alter  recu 
perating  in  South  Haven  fruit  orchards,  is  re¬ 
stored  to  health,  and  is  Buppl>icg  tbe  Brookline 
Church  of  Chicago. 

WISCONSIN. 

Bangor. — Tbe  Rev.  James  S.  Wilson  came 
here  from  Oxford  three  years  ago,  where  be  bad 
led  tbe  congregation  in  tbe  erection  of  two 
houses  of  worship — one  at  tbe  mirsion  in  Jack- 
son  and  the  other  in  Douglass.  He  a'so  built 
the  manse  at  Oxfrrd  and  made  improvements 
upon  the  cburch  property  there.  Since  he  came 
to  Bangor  be  has  made  repairs  upon  tbe  litt'e 
church,  enlarging  the  audience-room,  and  thirty 
two  new  members  have  been  received. 

Macston. — Tbe  cburch  in  Mauston  is  growing 
finely,  the  mietings  being  well  attecded.  The 
church  and  manse  are  in  good  condition  to  en¬ 
tertain  La  Crosse  Presbytery  on  April  6tb  next. 

Eau  Claire. — The  First  Presbyterian  Cburch 
has  extended  an  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  Gil¬ 
bert  Grant  of  Hamilton,  New  York.  Tbe  church 
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has  beeu  vacant  since  the  removal  of  the  Rev. 
William  N.  Sloan,  Ph  D.  The  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  is  doing  a  good  work. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.— At  the  minieter’s  meeting  Jan¬ 
uary  23d,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Covert  of  the  Mer- 
riam  Park  Church  presented  an  interesting 
paper.  The  revival  meetings  conducted  by  Evan¬ 
gelist  Houeer  in  Stewart  Memorial  Church  are 
well  attended  and  tbe  presence  of  tbe  Spirit  is 
manifest.  The  Yonng  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  their  eighth  annual  meeting  in  the 
Westminster  Church,  January  23d.  Tbe  young 
ladies  were  served  with  a  luncheon  at  6  P.M. 
At  7  30  reports  were  made  and  an  able  address 
by  Miss  Evans  of  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minnesota. 

MICHIGAN. 

Kalamazoo  North. — Rev.  James  Kirkland  of 
Port  Huron,  Michigan,  has  become  pastor  of 
this  cburch.  whi^h  baa  been  some  time  unsup- 
plied. 

Martin.— Rev.  Thomas  W.  Montieth,  pastor, 
is  absent  for  a  eeason,  to  supply  the  Port  Huron 
Church,  where  be  was  formerly  pastor,  and  Rev. 
E.  L.  Buchanan  supplies  Martin. 

Allfgan. — This  cburch,  at  tbe  communion 
JaLuary  8th,  increased  its  eldership  to  six,  and 
te  ei'ed  eight  new  members. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala  — Tbe  church  here.  Rev.  D. 
Clay  Lilly  pastor,  observed  tbe  Week  of  Prayer 
beg'Dn  ng  Sunday,  January  let,  following  up 
tbe  prescribed  topics,  till  Thursday,  when  Dr. 
Guerrant  of  Kentucky,  arrived  to  conduct  a 
senes  of  meetings.  He  preached  day  and  night, 
to  Sunday  night,  January  15‘b,  There  was  in¬ 
clement  weather  part  of  the  time,  but  tbe  con¬ 
gregations  were  large,  at  times  over  flowing. 
Sister  ihurcfaes  joined  in  tbe  services,  and  the 
result  WBB  a  revival  in  all  the  churches  Dr. 
Guerrant  presented  tbe  great  truths  with  ear- 
neetneEB  and  simplicity,  withoutanyeffort  towards 
excitement,  speaking  as  man  to  men,  as  friend 
to  friend.  There  have  been  twelve  sccessionB 
to  tbe  Presbyter  an,  with  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  to  the  Baptist  a^d  Methodist  churches,  and 
more  to  follow.  Tbe  results  of  this  meeting — it 
is  believed— will  be  far  reaching,  in  stirring  up 
the  people  to  renewed  activity  in  church  work, 
and  in  bringing  many  unconverted  to  Christ. 
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Riohmond,  Va.— Atthe  First  Church,  Sunday, 
January  15th,  communion  waa  obaerred,  and  Dr. 
Kerf* welcomed  Fight  new  memberaT  At  Grace 
Street  Church,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  pastor,  there 
were  thirteen  additions.  Rev.  Donald  Guthrie 
was  installed  pastor  o(  the  Second  Church,  (late 
Dr.  M.  D.  Hoge’e)  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Janu¬ 
ary  15th.  The  house  was  crowded,  and  the  aer- 
vicee  were  most  impreesive.  Mr.  Guthrie  (who 
had  expected  to  became  Dr.  H  go's  assistant)  is 
already  much  beloved  by  this  congregation. 

Mr.  James  W,  Bouldin,  of  Danville,  Virginia, 
left  hie  home  January  11th,  for  Toronto  and 
Vancouver,  whence  he  sails  for  China  on  Janu¬ 
ary  30th,  as  a  missionary  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission.  Mr.  Bouldin  spent  two  years  at  Union 
Seminary,  Virg  nia,  and  one  year  at  Louisville 
Theological  Seminary.  Spending  last  summer 
atthe  Inland  Mission  in  Canada,  he  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  missionary. — Central  Presbyterian. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

New  York  City  — The  Rev.  Donald  Sage 
Mackay,  D.D.,  preashed  his  first  sermon  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Reformed  Collegiate  Church,  Fifth 
avenue  and  Forty  eighth  street  on  last  Sabbath 
morning  The  house  waa  crowded,  and  the  ser¬ 
mon  was  delivered  in  a  manner  that  commanded 
attention  and  more  than  admiration.  As  the 
preacher  went  on  with  hie  great  theme  the  whole 
house  seemed  tilled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord  1 
^'Christ,  the  man  of  no  reputation"  (Phi.  ii. 
5-12)  was  his  theme.  Truly  it  has  been  said 
that  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  rediscovery  of  Christ— the 
Christ  of  the  Gospels,  luminous  with  Divinity. 
The  most  insidious  infidelity  in  the  church  is 
that  it  makes  no  difference  what  a  mao  believes 
if  he  lives  aright.  We  cannot  live  Christianity 
without  Christ.  We  cannot  translate  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  into  life  on  the  plain,  if  our 
lives  are  not  inter-penetrated  with  Christ  Re¬ 
alise  the  pathos  of  the  words,  "death  of  the 
Cross,"  doomed  to  ignominy.  Wherever  there 
are  hearts  misunderstood,  broken  by  ingrati¬ 
tude,  this  Man  of  no  reputation,  stands,  still 
hopeful,  etill  patient,  able  to  save.  To  preach 
this,  is  my  mission.  It  is  not  music  or  art  or 
any  human  device  to  draw  to  the  church,  but 
"1,  if  I  be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Me."  I  desire  to  find  this  my  supreme  power  in 
the  old  Gospel,  that  finds  its  roots  in  the  blood- 
stain.d  ground  of  Calvary.  In  the  culture  of  the 
spirit  of  prayer  I  begin  my  ministry.  1  plead 
for  your  prayers.  I  cast  myself  unreservedly  on 
your  sympathy,  prayers,  co-operation.  You  re¬ 
member  the  reply  of  a  discouraged  minister,  "I 
have  lost  my  prayer-book— the  prayers  of  my 
people."  Profession  is  good,  but  confession  is 
the  beit  of  vital  religion  Confess  Him,  then 
upon  our  hearts  and  lives  will  the  biography  of 
Christ  bs  written  anew.  Many  gathered  about 
the  pulpit,  after  worship,  to  bid  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mackay,  whose  coming 
means  much  for  good  to  the  great  metropolis. 

O.  C.  H. 

The  Munn  Avenue  Prrsbyterian  Church,  Elaet 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  of  which  Dr.  James  M. 
Ludlow  has  long  been  pastor,  is  very  prosper¬ 
ous.  Though  recently  enlarged,  so  that  it  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  over  a  thousand  persons,  it 
is  now  frequently  over  crowded.  The  trustees 
are  contemplating  the  placing  of  additional  pews 
at  the  rerr  of  the  audience  room,  and  also  the 
erection  of  a  new  Sunday  school  and  Prayer 
Meeting  building,  the  present  structure  being 
'  quite  inadequate  to  actual  needs.  The  evening 
Praise  Service  which  occurs  once  each  month 
has  become  a  great  feature,  with  a  thronged  at¬ 
tendance.  The  music  in  charge  of  Mr.  Samuel 
P.  Warren,  is  deeply  devotional  as  well  as  artis 
tic.  As  all  know.  Dr.  Ludlow  takes  great  inter¬ 
est  and  care  in  sermon  and  service,  and  thus  the 
First  Ohurcb  maintains  its  vantage. 


GLAZED  BOOK  PAPER  BAD  FOR  THE  EYES. 

The  effect  of  the  glazed  papers  on  the  eyesight 
has  recently  occupied  the  attention  of  some  Ger 
man  doctors.  One  authority  examines  the  causes 
of  the  changes  in  the  general  reading  and  writing 
habits  of  the  nation,  and  explains  that  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century  the  old  rag  papers 
then  in  use,  both  for  writing  and  printing  pur¬ 
poses,  were  mostly  of  a  dull  gray  or  blue  color, 
and  were  coarse-grained,  so  that  thick  letters 
had  to  be  used  by  writers  with  quill  pens  or  by 
printers  on  their  old  slow  presses.  With  the 
introduction  of  more  modern  fibres,  paper  re¬ 
ceived  a  smoother  surface,  steel  pens  could  be 
employed,  and  the  printing  paper  could  travel 
over  quicker  printing  presses.  The  fashion  for 
brilliant  colors  and  elaborate  type  setting  has 
been  carried  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  a 
refiection  is  often  created  which  would  never 
arise  from  the  rougher  surface.  Now,  what  is 
the  effect  upon  the  reader’s  eye  T  In  the  old 
books  or  letters,  with  a  mild  and  soothing  light, 
the  Burface  contrasted  easily  from  the  thicker 


and  darker  type  or  writing  characters,  now  the 
highly  glased  surface  offers  refiections  of  the 
light  which,  with  the  more  elaborate  and  thin¬ 
ner  type,  produce  a  lot  of  shades  and  lights  that 
are  most  trying  to  the  eye.  The  paper  has  often 
to  be  turned  in  various  directions  to  be  seen 
clearly  in  order  to  distinguish  the  gray  (or,  may 
be,  other  shades)  of  the  type  fiom  the  shining 
white  of  the  paper.  This  is  similar  in  effect  as 
to  the  result  of  trying  to  decipher  writing  in  the 
dusk  An  experiment  would  soon  prove  this. 
Take  an  old  edition,  ray.  of  Shakespeare,  and 
a  new  magazine  on  highly  glazed  i^per,  and 
compare  the  sensation  in  the  eye  after  half  an 
hour’s  reading.  The  doctors  therefore,  propose 
that  the  public  inspectors  of  schools  should  order 
the  use  of  sanitary  paper  for  the  eyes,  by  which 
they  mean  that  a  glazed  or  highly  polished  sur¬ 
face  should  be  avoided,  and  the  colors  chosen 
should  rather  be  gray  or  light  blue,  but  no  white, 
and  in  fact,  no  brilliant  colors  at  all.  The  type 
vhould  be  clear  and  simple,  and  not  too  thin. 
The  children,  whose  eyes  require  protection, 
and  through  them  the  parents,  should  be  taught 
to  demand  their  favorite  books  and  papers  to 
be  printed  in  the  right  style,  and  the  exceeees 
of  a  falsely  guided  taste  should  be  avoided.  It 
is  suggested  that  a  few  years  of  such  policy 
would  soon  improve  the  e>eBight. — Invention. 
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1.  Queetion.— What  is  the  Ohriatian  religion  7 

Anewer. — It  ia  the  religion  founded  by  our 

Lord  and  Saviour  Jeeua  Christ,  Who  has  brought 
to  us  ths  full  knowledge  of  Qod  and  of  Eternal 
Life. 

2.  Q. — How  must  we  think  of  God  7 

A.— Qod  is  the  one  Eternal  Spirit,  Creator  and 
SuBtainer  of  all  things ;  He  is  Love,  boundless 
in  wisdom  and  power,  perfect  in  holiness  and 
justice,  in  mercy  and  truth. 

3.  Q.— By  what  name  has  Jesus  taught  us  to 
call  Ood7 

A.— Uur  Father  in  Heaven. 

4.  Q.— What  do  we  learn  from  thia  name  of 
Father  7 

A.— We  learn  that  Qod  made  ue  in  Hie  own 
image,  that  He  cares  for  ue  by  Hie  wise  provi¬ 
dence,  and  that  He  loves  ue  far  better  than  any 
earthly  parent  can. 

5.  Q. — What  does  Jeeue  eay  about  Himself  7 

A. — That  He  is  the  Son  of  Qod,  Whom  the 

Father  in  Hia  great  love  sent  into  the  world  to 
be  our  Saviour  from  sin. 

6.  Q.— What  is  Bin  7 

A.-^in  ie  any  thought  or  feeling,  word  or 
act,  which  either  ie  contrary  to  Qod’e  holy  law, 
or  falls  short  of  what  it  requires. 

7.  Q. — Say  in  brief  what  God’a  law  requires. 

A. — That  we  should  love  Qod  with  our  whole 

heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  oureeivea. 

8.  Q. — Are  we  able  of  ouraelvee  to  do  this  7 

A. — No;  for,  although  man  was  made  inno¬ 
cent  at  the  tiret,  yet  he  fell  into  disobedience, 
and  since  then  no  one  has  been  able,  in  his  own 
strength,  to  keep  God’s  law. 

9.  Q.  — What  are  the  conaequencee  of  ein  7 

A. — Sin  separatee  man  from  Qod,  corrupte  his 
nature,  exposes  him  to  manifold  pains  and  griefs, 
and,  unleee  he  repents,  must  issue  in  death 
eternal. 

10.  Q. — Can  we  deliver  ourselves  from  ein  and 
ita  consequences  7 

A.  — By  no  means ;  for  we  are  unable  either 
to  cleanse  our  own  hearts  or  to  make  amende 
for  our  oSencee. 

“  11.  Q. — How  did  the  Bon  of  Qod  save  His 
people  form  their  sine  7 

A. — For  our  salvation  He  came  down  from 
Heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Qhoet 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man,  and 
was  crucified  also  for  ua  under  Pontiue  Pilate. 
He  Buffered  and  was  buried,  and  the  third  day 
He  roee  i^ain  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
ascended  into  Heaven,  and  eitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father. 

12.  Q. — What  benefit  have  we  from  the  Son  of 
God  becoming  Man  7 

A. — We  have  a  Mediator  between  Qod  and  men ; 
one  who  as  God  reveals  to  ua  what  Qod  ie;  and, 
as  perfect  Man,  represents  our  race  before  God. 

13.  Q. — What  further  benefits  have  we  from 
our  Lord’s  life  on  earth  7 

A. — We  have  in  Him  a  brother  man  who  ie 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  aq 
well  ae  perfect  example  of  what  we  ought  to  be. 

14.  Q.— What  did  He  accompliah  forue  by  Hie 
death  on  the  Croee  7 

A. — By  offering  Himself  a  sacrifice  without 
blemish  unto  Qod,  He  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  Divine  Holiness,  atoned  for  all  our  eins,  and 
broke  the  power  of  Sin. 

15.  Q  — What  does  the  reeurrection  of  Jeeue 
teach  ue  7 

A. — It  asBuree  ue  that  He  has  finished  the 
work  of  our  redemption ;  that  the  dominion  of 
death  ie  ended ;  and  that,  because  He  lives,  we 
ahali  live  also. 

16.  Q. — What  do  we  learn  from  Hia  ascension 
into  Heaven  ? 

A. — That  we  have  in  Him  an  Advocate  with 
the  Father,  Who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  ue. 

17.  Q. — What  do  we  learn  from  Hie  Beesion  at 
the  right  band  of  Qod  7 

A. — That  He  ie  exalted  as  our  Head  and  King, 
to  Whom  has  been  given  all  authority  in  heaven 
and  on  earth. 


18.  Q.— How  does  Jeeue  Christ  still  carry  on 
Hie  work  of  salvation  7 

A. — By  the  third  person  in  the  blessed  Trin¬ 
ity,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Who  was  eent  forth  at  Pen¬ 
tecost. 

19.  Q.— What  is  the  m}Btery  of  the  bleseed 
Trinity  7 

A.— That  the  Father,  the  Son  and  th  Holy 
Spirit,  into  Whoee  Name  we  are  baptized,  are 
one  God. 

20  Q. — What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be  saved 7 

A. — VVe  must  repent  of  our  ein  and  believe  on 
the  Lord  Jeeue  Christ. 

21.  Q — What  ie  it  to  repent  7 

A. — He  who  truly  repents  of  hie  ein  not  only 
confesiee  it  with  ebame  and  eorrow,  but  above 
all  be  turoe  from  it  to  Qod  with  leincere  deeire 
to  be  forgiven  and  stead  fast  purpose  to  ein  no 
more. 

22.  Q. — What  is  it  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jeeue 
Christ  7 

A. — It  means  that  we  rely  on  Him  ae  our 
Teacher,  Saviour  and  Lord,  putting  our  whole 
trust  in  the  grace  of  Qod  through  Him. 

23.  Q. — How  are  we  enabled  to  repent  and  be¬ 
lieve  7 

A.— By  the  eecret  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
working  graciously  in  our  hearte,  and  using  for 
this  end  providential  diecipline  and  the  meeeage 
of  the  Qoepel. 

24.  Q  — What  benefits  do  we  receive  when  we 
repent  and  believe  7 

A. — Being  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  our  sine 
are  freely  forgiven  for  Hie  sake;  our  hearts  are 
renewed,  and  we  become  children  of  God  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ. 

25  Q. — In  what  way  are  we  to  show  ouraelvee 
thankful  for  such  great  benefits  7 

A. — By  striving  to  follow  the  example  of  Jeeue 
in  doing  and  bearing  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father 

26.  Q.— Where  do  we  find  God’s  will  briefiy 
expreeeed  7 

A. — In  the  Decalogue  or  Law  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  ae  explained  by  Jeeue  Christ. 

27.  Q. — Repeat  the  Ten  Commandments. 

A.— (Repetition  of  the  Commandments. ) 

28.  Q. — How  has  our  Lord  taught  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  Law  7 

A.— He  taught  that  the  Law  reaches  to  the 
desires,  motives  and  intentioos  of  the  heart,  eo 
that  we  cannot  keep  it  unleee  we  love  Qod  with 
our  whole  heart  and  our  n  igbbor  ae  oureelvee. 

29.  Q. — What  special  meace  hae  God  provided 
to  assiet  ue  in  leading  a  life  of  obedience  7 

A. — Hie  Word,  Prayer,  the  Sacramente,  and 
the  Fellowship  of  the  Church, 

30.  Q  — Where  do  we  find  God’s  Word  written  7 

A.— In  the  Holy  Bible  which  ie  the  inspired 

record  of  God’s  revelation  given  to  be  our  rule 
of  faith  and  duty. 

31.  Q  — What  is  Prayer  7 

A. — In  prayer  we  commune  with  our  Father 
in  heaven,  confeee  our  eine,  give  Him  tbacks  for 
all  Hie  benefits,  and  aek,  in  the  name  of  Jeeue, 
for  euch  thinge  ae  He  has  promieed. 

32.  Q.— Repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

A.— (Repetition  of  the  Prayer. ) 

33.  Q. — What  ie  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  7 

A.— it  ie  that  Holy  Society  of  believers  in 

Christ  Jeeue  which  He  founded,  of  which  He  is 
the  only  Heed,  and  in  which  Ue  dwells  by  Hie 
Spirit;  so  that,  though  made  up  of  many  com 
munione,  organized  in  various  modne,  and  scat 
tered  throughout  the  world,  it  ieyet  One  in  Him. 

34.  Q. — For  what  ends  did  our  Lord  found  His 
Church  7 

A.— He  united  Hie  people  into  thie  visible 
brotherhood  for  the  worship  of  Qod  and  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments;  for 
mutual  edification,  the  administration  of  discip¬ 
line,  and  the  ad  vac  cement  of  His  Kingdom. 

35.  Q  — Whet  ie  the  essential  mark  of  a  true 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  7 

A. — The  essential  mark  of  a  true  branch  of 
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the  Catholic  Church  ie  the  presence  of  Christ, 
through  Hie  indwelling  Spirit,  manifested  in 
holy  life  and  fellowship. 

.36.  Q.— What  ie  a  Free  Church  7 

A. — A  Church  which  acknowledges  none  but 
Jeeue  Christ  ae  Head,  and,  therefore,  exerciaee 
its  right  to  interpret  and  administer  Hie  laws 
without  reetraint  or  control  by  the  State. 

37.  Q  — What  ia  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  the 
State  7 

A. — To  observe  all  the  lawe  of  the  State  unleee 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Christ;  to  make  in- 
terceeaion  for  the  people,  and  particularly  for 
tbcee  in  authority ;  to  teach  both  rulers  and 
subjects  the  eternal  principles  of  righteouenees, 
and  to  imbue  the  nation  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ. 

38.  Q.— What  ie  the  duty  of  the  State  to  the 
Church  7 

A. — To  protect  all  bracchee  of  the  Church  and 
their  individual  membere  in  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  to  worship  God,  and  in  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  religion  of  Christ,  which  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  civil  rights  of  others. 

.39.  Q. — What  ie  a  Christian  minister  7 

A. — A  Christian  minister  is  one  who  ie  called 
of  Qod  and  the  Church  to  be  a  teacher  of  the 
Word  and  a  pastor  of  the  flock  of  Christ. 

40.  Q. — How  may  the  validity  of  such  a  min¬ 
istry  be  proved  7 

A. — The  decisive  proof  of  a  valid  ministry  ie 
the  sanction  of  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church, 
manifested  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the 
edification  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 

41.  Q.  —  What  are  the  Sacramente  of  the 
Church  7 

A.— Sacred  rites  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jeeue 
to  make  more  plain  by  visible  signs  the  inward 
benefits  of  the  Gospel,  to  assure  ue  of  His  prom¬ 
ised  grace,  and,  when  rightly  used,  to  become  a 
means  to  convey  it  to  our  hearte. 

42.  Q  — How  many  Sacraments  are  there  7 

A. — Two  only :  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

43  Q. — What  is  the  visible  sign  in  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  baptism  T 

A. — Water;  wherein  the  person  is  baptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

44  Q. — What  inward  benefits  does  this  signifyf 

A.— The  washing  away  of  ein  and  the  new 

birth  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  who  re¬ 
pent  and  believe. 

45.  Q. — What  are  the  outward  signs  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper  7 

A  — Bread  and  wine:  which  the  Lord  has 
commanded  to  be  given  and  received  for  a  per¬ 
petual  memorial  of  His  death. 

46.  Q  — What  is  signified  by  the  Bread  and 
Wine  7 

A. — By  the  Bread  is  signified  the  Body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Cbr  at  in  which  He  lived  and  died; 
by  the  Wine  ie  signified  His  blood,  abed  once 
for  all  upon  the  Cross  for  the  remission  of  aina, 

47.  Q. — What  do  they  receive  who  in  peni¬ 
tence  and  faith  partake  of  thie  eacrament  7 

A. — They  feed  epiritually  upon  Christ  ae  the 
nourishment  of  the  soul,  by  which  they  are 
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atreogthened  aod  refreshed  for  the  duties  and 
trials  of  life. 

48  Q — Why  do  Chrietiaue  partake  in  common 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  T 

A. — To  show  their  onene's  in  Christ,  to  con¬ 
fess  openly  their  faith  in  Him,  and  to  give  one 
another  a  pledge  of  brotherly  love. ' 

49  Q  — What  is  a  Chrietian’e  chief  comfort  in 
this  life  T 

A. — That  in  Christ  he  belongs  to  Qod,  Who 
makes  all  thingi  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  Him.  “ 

50  Q. — What  hope  have  we  in  the  prospect  of 
death  ? 

A. — We  are  well  assured  that  all  who  fall 
asleep  in  Christ  are  with  Him  in  rest  and  peace; 
and  that  even  as  He  rose  from  the  dead,  so  shall 
we  also  rise  and  be  clothed  with  glorified  bodies. 

51.  Q  — What  has  Jesus  told  us  of  His  Sec¬ 
ond  Advent  f 

A. — That  at  a  time  known  only  to  God,  He 
shall  appear  again  with  power  to  be  glorified  in 
His  saints  and  to  be  the  Judge  of  all  mankind; 
and  that  for  Hie  appearing  we  should  be  always 
ready. 

52.  Q  — What  is  the  Christian’s  hope  concern¬ 
ing  the  future  state  ? 

A. — We  look  for  the  life  everlasting,  wherein 
all  who  are  saved  through  Christ  shall  see  God 
and  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world. 
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Seventh  Annual  Convention  Ohio  Synodical  Sabbath- 
School  Association,  Market  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lima,  Ohio. 
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CATARRH  CANNOT  BE  CURED 
with  LOCAL  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood  or  constitu¬ 
tional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it  you  must  take 
internal  remedies  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucons  sur¬ 
faces.  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  not  a  quack  medicine. 
Itwasprescrl  ed  by  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  this 
country  for  years,  and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is 
composed  of  the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the 
best  blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur¬ 
faces.  The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingredients 
is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results  In  curing 
Catarrh.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 


A  TERY  CLOSE  CALL. 

How  the  Country  Escaped  a  Great  Danger  and 
Dewey  Won  a  Great  Tlctory. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  a  great  many  secrets 
are  coming  to  light.  It  now  appears  that  up 
almost  to  the  very  day  of  the  declaration  of  war 
our  navy  was  utterly  unprepared  for  it.  Last 
Saturday  evening  there  was  a  large  gathering  at 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  to  pay  ita  respects  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  the  speeches 
which  followed.  General  Woodford  revealed  the 
critical  position  of  our  Navy  for  the  want  of  am¬ 
munition  and  how  the  want  was  supplied.  After 
referring  to  the  strained  relatione  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States,  bo  drew  aside  the  curtain 
on  the  very  critical  position  of  our  country : 

"The  weeks  drifted  by  and  February  15th 
came,  when  our  battleship  The  Maine  was  blown 
up  in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  Through  departments 
other  than  the  State  Department  your  Minister 
received  telegraphic  information  on  February 
18tb,  that  tnere  was  tot  on  American  ships  or 
in  the  ordnance  depots  in  the  United  States  two 
rounds  of  powder  per  gun  at  that  time,  and  1 
was  told  to  exhaust  the  arts  of  peace  until  April 
15ih  the  earliest  date  at  which  we  (xiuld  he  any¬ 
where  near  ready  forwar ;  and  that,  in  any  event, 
smokeless  powder  for  both  the  ns'y  and  the  army 
would  be  another  impossibility. 

"Your  Minister  did  the  bist  hs  could;  hut 
let  me  tell  you  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  un¬ 
faltering,  unchanging  and  loyal  friendship  of 
England,  and  the  attitude  of  her  Minister  at 
Madrid,  he  might  have  failed  to  do  the  little  he 
did  do,  because  the  representatives  at  Madrid  of 
Cooticental  Europe  were  ready  at  any  time  to 
interfere  with  the  place  of  the  United  States, 
if  the  British  Minister  would  only  join  them. 
In  the  meantime  the  work  of  preparation  went 
on  at  home,  and  to  show  you  how  accurately  the 
time  WES  gauged,  I  may  tell  you  of  the  run  of  a 
sealed  express  train  across  the  continent,  the 
contents  of  which  train  no  man  outside  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  only  two  there  kcew.  It  had  the 
right  of  way  over  all  other  trains  When  it 
reached  San  Francisco  its  cargo  was  transferred 
to  a  waiting  steamer,  which  raced  to  Honolulu. 
There  the  cruiser  Baltimore  was  wait'ng,  no  one 
knew  for  what.  The  cargo  was  shifted  to  the 
Baltimore,  which  carried  it  to  Hong  Kong,  and 
on  April  23d  the  cargo  was  distributed  among 
the  American  warships  there,  and  Dewey  bad 
the  ammunition  he  wanted.  On  April  24th  be 
got  bis  ordeis  to  sail  for  Manila.  That  ammu¬ 
nition  on  May  Day  awoke  echoes  in  Manila  Bay 
that  were  beard  round  the  world  and  took  from 
Spain  an  empire.  ’’ 

General  Woodford  hastily  sketched  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  h's  stay  in  Spain  and  in  conclusion 
said:  "The  war  with  Spain  has  been  likened  to 
the  hundred  days  in  Italy.  Those  100  days 
changed  the  map  of  Europe  for  taenty  years 
The  days  of  our  war  changed  the  map  of  the 
world  and  changed  it  forever.  You  and  I  may 
differ  as  to  politics,  but  upon  cne  thing  we  can¬ 
not  differ.  We  tore  down  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  in  the  Philippines.  We  must  either  estab¬ 
lish  there  a  form  of  government  as  we  know  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  we  must  guarantee  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  there  until  the  peoples  of  those 
islands  show  that  they  can  govern  themselves. 
We  mus;  do  one  of  these  two  things  It  is  our 
duty  and  we  cannot  shirk  it.  1  agree  with  any 
one  who  says  that  if  we  govern  the  Philippines 
as  we  govern  this  city  we  shall  not  succeed.  If 
we  put  in  power  there  men  who  have  been  lead 
ers  of  ward  caucus  s  in  your  city  of  New  York, 
or  in  my  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  Philippines  will 
be  to  us  a  curs)  instead  of  a  blesaing.  But, 
thank  God,  we  have  a  man  at  the  helm,  your 
President  and  my  President,  who,  instead  of  in¬ 
sisting  upon  a  policy  of  bis  own,  is  waiting  to 
bear  from  the  people  he  governs,  and  in  this 
country  it  has  ever  been  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God." 

THE  WORK  OF  A  WATCH. 

"A  well  and  properly  made  watch,"  says  E. 
Howard  in  Depew’e  History  of  American  Com¬ 
merce,  "has  wonderful  qualities  as  a  machine, 
considering  the  labor  it  baa  to  perform,  and  the 
length  of  time,  if  treated  with  a  very  little  care, 
it  will  continue  to  do  its  work.  It  is  conceded 
that  every  person  in  the  world  has  a  distinct 
individuality,  and  it  is  just  so  with  every  watch 
that  is  made.  Some  of  the  parts  are  so  minute 
that,  although  you  suppose  you  have  them  all 
alike,  the  fact  is  that  no  two  have  been  made 
without  some  little  variation,  having  an  appreci- 


DANGER  IN  SODA. 

Serious  Results  Sometimes  Follow 
Its  Excessive  Use. 

Common  soda  is  all  right  in  ita  place  and  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  kitchen  and  for  cooking  and 
washing  purposee,  but  it  was  never  intended  for 
a  medicine,  and  people  who  use  it  as  such  will 
some  ^ay  regret  it. 

We  refer  to  the  common  use  of  soda  to  relieve 
heartburn  or  sour  stomach,  a  habit  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  practice  almost  daily,  and  one 
which  is  fraught  with  danger;  moreover  the  soda 
only  gives  temporary  relief  and  in  the  end  the 
stomach  trouble  gets  worse  and  worse. 

The  soda  acts  as  a  mechanical  irritant  to  the 
wails  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  cases  are 
on  record  where  it  accumulated  in  the  intestines, 
causing  death  by  inflammation  or  peritonitis. 

Dr.  Harlandson  recommends  as  the  safest  and 
surest  cure  for  sour  stomach  (acid  dyspepsia) 
an  excellent  preparation  sold  by  druggists  under 
the  name  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  These 
tablets  are  large  20  grain  loienges,  very  pleasant 
to  taste  and  contain  the  natural  acids,  peptones 
and  digestive  elements  essential  to  good  diges¬ 
tion,  and  when  taken  after  meals  they  digest  the 
food  perfectly  and  promptly  befoie  it  has  time 
to  ferment,  sour  and  poison  the  blood  and  ner¬ 
vous  system. 

Dr.  Wuerth  states  that  he  invariably  uses 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  all  cases  of  stom¬ 
ach  derangements  and  finds  them  a  certain  cure 
not  only  for  sour  stomach,  but  by  promptly 
digesting  the  food  they  create  a  healthy  appetite, 
increase  flesh  and  strengthen  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  liver.  They  are  not  a  cathartic,  but 
intended  only  for  stomach  diseases  and  weakness 
and  will  be  found  reliable  in  any  stomach  trouble 
e.xcept  cancer  of  the  stomach.  All  druggists  sell 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  at  50cts.  per  package. 

A  little  book  describing  all  forma  of  stomach 
weakness  and  their  cure  mailed  free  by  address¬ 
ing  the  F.  A.  Stuart  Oo.  of  Marshall,  Mich. 
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able  effect  upon  its  action  as  a  timekeerar.  That 
is  where  the  individuality  comes  in.  Does  any¬ 
one  ever  consider  the  amount  of  labor  that  is  per¬ 
formed  by  a  watch  during  a  lifetime,  which  is 
fifty  years  at  least  T  In  its  daily  duties  the 
balance  vibrates  18,000  times  each  and  every 
hour,  432  000  times  a  day,  or  157,680,000  times 
a  year.  The  hair  spring  makes  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  vibrations  and  an  equal  number  of  ticks 
from  the  escapement.  The  first  thought  would 
be  that  the  machine  would  be  worn  out  in  a 
year,  but  this  does  not  prove  true.  If  it  is  a 
g(X)d  watch,  you  can  multiply  157, 680, (XX)  by 
fifty,  which  would  give  7,884,000,000  pulsations, 
and  yet  the  watch  will  be  in  gooil  condition." 


THE  RELATIVE  INSIGNIFICANCE  OF  MAN.  > 

[From  The  London  Spectator.] 

In  hie  lecture  of  Saturday  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  Sir  Robert  Ball,  lately  astronomer-royal 
in  Ireland,  stated  that  we  now  know  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  30,000,000  of  stare  or  suns,  many  of 
them  much  more  magnificent  than  the  one  which 
gives  light  to  our  system.  The  majority  of  them 
are  not  visible  to  the  eye  or  even  recognizable 
by  the  telescope,  but  sensitized  photographic 
plates  have  revealed  their  existence  beyond  all 
doubt  or  question,  though  most  of  them  are  al¬ 
most  inconceivably  distant,  thousands  or  tens 
of  thousands  of  times  as  far  off  as  our  sun.  A 
telegraphic  message,  for  example,  which  would 
reach  the  sun  in  eight  minutes,  would  not  reach 
some  of  these  stars  in  1,800  years. 

An  average  of  only  ten  placets  to  each  sun 
indicates  the  existence  within  the  narrow  range, 
to  which  human  observation  is  still  (mnflned  of 
at  least  300  000,000  of  separate  worlds,  many  of 
them  doubtless  of  gigantic  size,  and  it  is  nearly 
inconceivable  that  those  worlds  can  be  wholly 
devoid  of  living  and  sentient  beings  upon  them, 
probably  mortal  in  our  sense,  as  all  matters  must 
decay,  certainly  finite;  and  then  what  is  the 
relative  position  of  mankind  7 
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)s  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in 
It  takes  the  place  of  home-made 
Goes  farther,  tastes  better  and 


“soup-stock, 
costs  no  more 


Send  for  our  little  book  of 
Culinary  Wrinkles,”  mailed  free. 


Armour  &  Company 

Chicago 


